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G BEARING PRECISION 


increases 


motor car dependability! 


tn the Gina! enchyels, We the avaiins 


motorist’s opinion of a motor car that . 


counts most. Important qualities he 


as long as the vehicle itself! Bower 
Spher-O-Honed bearings —used almost 
unanimously by leading automobile 

ufacturer re unequalled for 
their consistent high quality and lasting 
precision. Because these dependable 
bearings are Spher-O-Honed, they are 
built to the exact contour they would 
otherwise acquire in the course of 
wear—“final adjustment” is built-ini 
Whatever you manufacture, standard- 
ize on Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings. 


SOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 


Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 


“Vision ts Indispensable to Progress” 


How much salt water 
contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 

The vast changes in our econ- 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





‘Taxes and Your Telephone 


A considerable part of the money you pay for telephone 
service goes right out in taxes. In fact, the total telephone tax bill 
last year averaged $2.70 per month for every Bell telephone in 


the country. It will be even higher this year. 


Taxes are necessary... you couldn't run a city, state or 


nation without them. But they do mount up. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM J, 
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Marine Midland has 
‘next: door-neighbor” 
knowledge of business 
and people in 55S 
New York Ste 


Communities / 


ws 


The man who knows most about 
marketing conditions in CORTLAND 
goes fishing with an officer of 
the local Marine Midland Bank 


Accurate information on fluctuating local 
conditions almost anywhere in New York 
State —the kind that a few trips a year 
cannot give you—is often easy to obtain 
when you bank with The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York. 

There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 113 offices distributed throughout 
the state. Their officers are actively asso- 
ciated with the business life of their 
communities, on a first-name basis with 
the community leaders. Let us show you 
how this exceptional, first-hand infor- 
mation can be helpful to you. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 











A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to save money 


One way to save money is to restore damaged equipment to useful service. 


This mid-west dredging concern licked such a problem by salvaging two 
1500 h.p. synchronous motors and related electrical equipment that had spent 
three months in 60 feet of Mississippi mud and water. 


They turned to Westinghouse Certified Maintenance for help. 
In their opinion: ‘Westinghouse is the only manufacturer with 
maintenance experience and repair facilities 
extensive enough to handle such an operation.” 


Rebuilding the motor including the switching was the task assigned to our 
St. Louis Manufacturing and Repair Shop. They renovated it at a substantial 
savings in time and money to the dredging company. 


This same equipment-saving and renewing technique applies to every indus- 
try, every maintenance problem. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services 
which you can use to your profit . . . for application, installation, disaster and 
emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that will apply this Certified 
Maintenance service . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, 
to produce more with what you have. Your nearest Westinghouse office can 
show you how. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
Westinghouse © 





THE SEAL OF COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


R.C. Allen 


Business Machines 





GUARDING R. C. ALLEN ACCURACY 


Tap the keys... pull the lever . . . tap the 
keys .. . pull the lever . . . hour after hour, day 
after day, throughout the world, deft fingers 
speed the mathematics of business and 
industry with R. C. Allen portable adding 
machines. Every machine must be consistently 
accurate. To achieve such dependable 
accuracy, the intricate mechanism of 
R. C. Allen machines must be protected against 
the shock of the continual pull and release of 
the hand lever. This is accomplished by 
cushioning the ferce of the lever with an oil 
compression governor. To positively seal the 
oil in and dirt out, R. C. Allen relies on 
C/R Sirvene “‘Perfect’’ oil seals. 

Solving tough or unusual sealing problems 
is C/R’s specialty. That’s why more 
automobiles, more agricultural and industrial 
machines are relying on C/R than any 
other sealing device. 
?. $. For immediate delivery, C/R “Perfect” oil seals are stocked in 

inepir site re eutaeermatiaaaes CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 

ne 1231 Elston Avenve QIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, ittinois 

oj - 


The cooperative research and engineering services which 
C/R has provided in producing special C/R oil seals 
(both synthetic rubber and leather) for leading manu- 
facturers are available to you. We will be pleased to 
send youany information you wish, Brochureonrequest. 


SIRVENE Representatives in these Principal Cities 
The Scientifically Boston + New York + Syrocuse 
Compeounded Elastome: Philadelphia + Pittsburgh « 


Cincinnati 


Boots, diaphragms, packings and Custom nd custom- Clevelend . Detroit e Peoria 
other products give dependable service built for in aircraft, Minnecpolis « Kansas City « Houston 
under difficult operating conditions, automots © mechanisms, Sen On . Sins Siecine 











When you seek 


modern business 


efficiency, see the dealer who features 


TEELCASE 


You can decrease personnel turnover, simplify office work-flow and in- 
crease employee morale through Steelcase office engineering. Your Steel- 
case dealer will show you how modern office furnishings, tailored to the 
job, will increase efficiency, speed the work of your entire office system. 
He will save you time, money and valuable space. Comfortable, con- 
venient Steelcase furnishings combine smart, modern appearance (a wide 
range of colors, new metallic finishes, matching upholstery and tops) 
with the economy of standardized, interchangeable parts. Why not con- 
sult your Steelcase dealer today and see how economically you can have 
a completely modernized office. 


Voy Look for Steelcase in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


For new ideas in office planning, write for ‘‘Tooling Up Your Office’’ = bad EE Popeye 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





THE 


MOBILIFT 6-10 


FORK LIFT TRUCK 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
MAKE MOBILIFT BEST! 


Lev-R-Matic Drive 
Grouped 2-woy PUSH-PULL lev. 


ers give instant, finger-tip con- ¢ 


trol...forward, back, elevating, 
ond tilting, THERE ARE NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT! 


Mobil-Chain Lift 
Contrdiled power, roller-chain- 
coerated lift allows unobstruct 
ed view between uprights 


Mobilift’s 3-Cylinder 
Heavy Duty Engine 
Air-cooled, compact, well-bal- 
anced and operates smoothly 
for long trouble-free service 


*417" Lift...Floor to Forks 
72” Clearance 
47’ Free Lift 


MOBILIFT’S “SIX-TEN” 
solves a big problem when you 
need a fork-lift truck with 
LOW clearance and HIGH 
lift! The “SIX-TEN” gives 
you a six foot clearance and 
virtually a ten foot lift...floor- 
to-forks. The “SIX- 
TEN” easily enters 
truck bodies and low 
clearance doors, yet 
tiers 3 pallets high. 

The “SIX-TEN” Mast 
is ava‘!able on the versa- 
tile Model “E” (2,000-Ib. 
cap.) and the EW (2,500- 
Ib. cap.). 

The H (3,000-Ib. cap.) 
and HW (3,500-Ib. cap.) 
models with SIX-TEN 
mast have a 110” lift 
floor-to-forks, 72” clear- 
ance, 45” free lift. 


WRITE TODAY for 
Complete Specifications 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 


1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA 


* 2724 Taylor St.. DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 








READERS REPORT 


Learn to Think 
Dear Sirs 
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about Harvard B ess School [BW 
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The Cha Morris Price School 
of Advertising Journalism (of the 
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Free Pilots 
Gentlemen 
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Red Carpet Mav24752,) : 
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citv, pilots I ] 
address desire 
ing the summ 
to find peop 


ead cars to any 
t-of-towners? Dur 
it should be easy 
h 1obs 
YERHART L. Koprak 


NEW YORK, N 


Where Your Money Goes 
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reorganizatic f U.S. tax collection 
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Worms Will 


Dear Sir 
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id there is nothing to the 
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Is there a press that 
requires less floor space? 


Rising costs of new construction and increasing production 
demands put every square foot of factory floor area at a premium. 


Danly Presses, all designed for space efficiency, help you 
get the most out of the floor area you have. The Danly 
Autofeed Press shown here is particularly good for space 
ency extra rigid construction and long, precision 
gibbing permit combination of separate stamping operations 
into one die in one press! Higher operating speeds at higher # 
tonnages make it easier to meet schedules too. Multiple 
press set-ups are often replaced! 
Write today for information on Danly Autofeed Presses . 
and remember, Danly engineers are at your service to discuss 
your specific press selection, installation or operation problems. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


DANLY HELPS MANAGEMENT SOLVE 
TODAY’S CAPACITY PROBLEMS! 


$0 te 3000 Tons 


e -) sy 
= a 
. - 


IT COSTS LESS TO RUN A DANLY PRESS! 


Saino 








IMPROVED PRODUCT 
APPEARANCE.... 


Be Electric 


MOTORS 


an end result of special engineering 


-. 


Universal motor ports for portable 
electric tools, garage equipment 
ond other industriol devices. 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


A 


~ 


A motor engineered for compact assem- 


blies as computing machines and 
other motor driven office equipment. 


S 


\ 
A 


eee 
An ovtstonding hair dryer motor. Hos 
radial fins to improve radiation, self- 
oiling type bronze bearings, and rubber 
grommeted lugs to insure quiet, vibra- 
tionless operation 


Compactiy designed turbine 
provides dependable operation 
for conister-type vacuum cleaner. 


Appearance, an important factor whatever the service of the 
product, often can be greatly improved by the use of a specially 
engineered Lamb Electric Motor. 

For example, reduction in product weight and compactness — 
two major steps in giving a product greater eye-appeal — 
frequently can be obtained with a Lamb Eleciric Motor, if it is 
considered in the early stages of product development. 
Teaming up of your engineering department and ours also 
may result in product design changes which will improve 
product performance and lower cost. 


The Lamb Electric Company ® Kent, Ohio 
THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Fine PRODUCTS 


MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
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Furnace “’J’’, the seventh blast furnace at Lacko- 
wanna Plant, is over 105 feet high. Its construc- 
tion took 6500 tons of steel plates, shapes and 
castings. A turbo-blower supplies the 100,000 
cubic feet of air per minute needed for the blast. 


\ 
\0 


Twenty-four hours after lighting-off, the first pig 
iron was tapped from the new furnace. The 
golden stream of molten iron flows through a 
channel in the floor (foreground) and pours into 
large tank-like cars below, called “‘hot-metal”’ 
cars, that haul it to the steelmaking furnaces. 


t Ria .*, soe ; 


Furnace “J’ was lighted-off by Jule Wunsch, secretary to Plant General Manager Edmund F. Martin. 


J Is Lighted-Off 


The towering blast furnaces that proc- 


ess iron ore into pig iron symbolize 
the giant scale of steelmaking equip- 
ment and operations. Lighting-off a 
new blast furnace can be as impres- 
sive an event as launching a ship. But 
instead of the traditional bottle of 
champagne, the sponsor uses a blaz- 
ing torch to start the big unit off on its 
career. 

The torch sets fire to kindling wood 
at the bottom of the furnace. The 
burning wood ignites the coke that 
fills the lower part of the vast interior. 
The intense heat of the burning coke 
begins to melt the layers of iron ore 


and limestone that are piled above 


BETHLEHEM 


the coke, filling the remainder of the 
furnace. In about 24 hours the first 
iron is ready to be tapped. 

Early this spring a new blast fur- 
nace, part of Bethlehem Steel's expan- 
sion program, was started up at our 
Lackawanna Plant, near Buffalo. The 
new furnace is known to men at the 
“es Its 29-foot- 


diameter interior makes it one of the 


plant as Furnace 


largest in the world. 

Bethlehem engineers expect this 
furnace to produce 600,000 tons of pig 
iron a year, perhaps more. The molten 
iron it produces is hauled away in 
“hot-metal” cars to open-hearth fur- 


naces where it is refined into steel. 


STEEL 





Now! 


A really big difference 
in continuous typing! 


Standard’s New Automatic Line Finder 
makes “vertical tabbing” automatic! 


Can you imagine typing invoices on a typewriter with 
no tabular arrangement to stop the carriage borizon- 
tally at the proper positions? Hardly! 

But what about vertical “tabulating?” Do your typ- 
ists and machine operators have to bang away at the 
carriage return, or wind the platen knob, to advance 
continuous forms to the next writing space — or to 
start a new form? There’s no need for this loss of time! 


Standard Register’s Automatic Line Finder 
a acts as a “‘vertical tabulator’’ 


With Standard Register’s exclusive Automatic Line 
Finder and Kant-Slip continuous forms, the operator 


simply pulls the lever — and the forms automatically 
advance to the next predetermined writing line. She 
doesn’t even need to look at the form — she can keep 
typing, knowing the form is in the proper position 
for the next typewritten entry. 

The time saved is enormous — the average operator 
runs nearly 2 miles of forms through a business ma- 
chine a year, one-sixth of an inch at a time! The Line 
Finder does much of the job for her automatically — 
cuts interruptions, lessens fatigue. It makes continuous 
operation possible! For more facts, phone Standard 
Register in your city. Or write us at 706 Campbell St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


STANDARD REGISTER 
Labor-Saving Business Forms and Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF 


MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS 


FORMS 





Metal 


acrobat 


tells time 


DIRCK J. OLTON, Behr- 
Manning Product and Devel- 
opment Engineer, perfected 
coated abrasive machinery 
for polishing aircraft engine 
and frame components. 


DR. L. H. MILLIGAN, 29 years 
in Norton Research, devel- 
oped vitrified diamond 
wheels, which excel in off- 
hand grinding of cemented 
carbide tools. 


Every time your watch ticks, its finely tempered hair- 
spring coils and uncoils...5 times per second, 18,000 
times per hour! 

This tiny steel acrobat gains much of its dependability 
from modern grinding. It is formed by rolls ground by 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives. So, you see, pre- 
cision grinding helps put the spring in steel. 

Not only in making the hairspring of your watch but 
in every manufactured metal product, big or little, Norton 
and Behr-Manning abrasives are essential production 
tools. As the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
stantly develop better products to make all other man- 
made products better. 

NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 
grain and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip 
floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 





WNORTONY 





Qlaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 





_J bomb € 
J swiss cheese? 


_J spring thaw? 


. «it’s a mighty good thing for Ohio Farmers! 


This is a nose-close look at a handsome and steady source of income for 
Ohio farmers! 

That means, of course, it’s Swiss cheese ... another of the many prod- 
ucts that make Ohio rank sixth in cash from dairy products! 

But dairy products account for only a small part of Ohio farm families’ 
big total income. You see, these progressive farm people diversify — 
produce a large variety of farm crops. 

This gives them the best kind of farm income: the steady kind — 
right around the year! The proof? Ohio is sixth in value of farms, first 
in farms with electric ranges! 

Now, best of all, for you — Ohio farm families are steady in another 
way: regular reading of their favorite farm magazine —-THE OHIO 
FARMER! It’s your open invitation into 7 out of 10 of all Ohio farm 
homes twice every month! Get all the market and coverage facts. Write 
B1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


of 
/~ Ov10 FARMER 


Cleveland 


Twa other rich farm states matching Ohio's steady 


farm income are Michigan and Pennsylvania — served 
by MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 
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® How Much 


. is busi going to spend on new 
plant and equipment this year? P. 34 





® How Has 


. . . Broadway kept going this season 
in the face of the poorest batch of new 
plays that the old-timers can remember? 
Holdovers and revivals have kept the 
grass from growing in the Times Squar« 
area. Fr. 76 
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FINISHING 





WHITE “DULUX” on airliner makes military identification easy, lowers cabin tem- 
peratures. DULUX stands up to constant vibration, even in subzero weather. 
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these lawn chairs being “gunned” quic 
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BLAZING CARBON ARC and water spray help Du Pont chem 


ists test resistance of finishes to severe outdoor exposure 


Vv. 








*kly and eco- 


nomically with Du Pont DULUX. DULUX on outdoor furniture is tough and flexible. 


Outdoor finish that won't sit down on the job 


Outdoor furniture manufacturers want 
a finish durable enough to combat 
weather without blistering or peeling, 
and flexible enough to take hard knocks 
in shipment and in the back yard with- 
out chipping or cracking. That’s why 
they like a special Du Pont finish for- 
mula containing the famous DULUX 


vehicle—a finish that gives thorough 
protection yet stays bright and uniform 
in color—year in, year out, in sun or 
shade. They've found that this top- 
quality DULUX plays a big part in pro- 
moting outdoor furniture sales .. . 
builds lasting customer good will. 
There are more than 12,000 finish 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


DUCO AND DULUX ARE REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


formulas already serving industry. If 
you're seeking a way to cut production 
costs —or to make a product look better, 
wear better, sell better—contact the 
Du Pont sales technician in your area, 
or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 





080% Anniversary 


Better Things for Better Living 
+--throwgh Chemistry 











Farm-Front Fighters 

















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 
. an agricultural insecticide to 
enable farmers to control more 
effectively infestations of crop- 
destroying insects. 


SOLUTION... 


. . . dusts and sprays made with 
toxaphene, a chemical developed 
by Hercules through its continu- 
ing research in terpene chemistry 
and chlorinated products. This in- 
secticide base is readily processed 
by manufacturers, is low in cost. 
Toxaphene insecticides are ap- 
plied with conventional equip- 
ment, and are effective against 
a wide variety of insect pests. 


RESULT... 


... greater crop yields, wherever 
farmers have used toxaphene 
propérly under, normal growing 
conditions. Introduced only five 
years ago, today millions of pounds 
of finished insecticides made with 
toxaphene are used annually. 
Write for information. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


... plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 


Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


H ER é UI E S | HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington 99. Del. 
“ , 4 hs Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


| 
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How's business? Very good, all things considered. Even that long- 
expected upturn in depressed consumer lines may be shaping up. 

Yet steel production, again this week, is down around 12%2% of 
capacity. And the government already is issuing overriding priorities for the 
little that’s being made. This spells trouble. 

. 
“Lost production” and its impact needs some business scrutiny. 








Since 1945, strike losses generally have meant just that much demand 
carried forward. They've been inflationary rather than deflationary. 

But times have changed. Not even in 1949 were so many-producers 
of consumer goods fighting for customers. Only in 1949 were employment 
conditions as stagnant as they are now. 

There comes a time when lost production may just never be needed. 

—s 

Steel new is being lost at the rate of 2-million tons a week. Just about 

everyone figures this means capacity operations that much longer after the 








strike ends. P 


That’s probably about a 3-to-1 bet. But it’s not a cinch. 

Take the matter of lost wages. If enough people in steel and in steel- 
using lines lose pay long enough, ability to buy and pay for things made out 
of steel is bound to be stunted. 





rs 
Right now, a great many companies are falling all over themselves to 
get steel. They don’t want to cut output even for a moment. There’s more 





talk of conversion deals in steel than at any time in months. 
- * 

Auto manufacturers, in.particular, are scrambling for steel. Their 
case, in fact, stands out in any consideration of ‘lost production.” 

If cars aren't made now—the peak sales season—Detroit can just 
forget about them. Demand won't hold over, and everybody knows it. 

This gets extra emphasis from a special competitive situation: 

Ford is realizing a postwar dream. Sales have pulled even with—or 
maybe a mite ahead of—Chevrolet. And the GM people aren’t going to 
let this go on—even if they have to speed up Chevwvie’s 1953 models. 

eo 

What happens to the man who would buy a new car next month but 
may not get one if the steel strike goes on? 

About all you know is that your chances of selling him a 1952 model 
later on are slim. But maybe you will get him next season. 

If he’s anything like most of us, pay lost now won’t be the deciding 
factor; he buys a car out of future earnings, not past. 

° 

Don‘t overlook renewed agitation for a larger airforce in figuring 
business prospects over the next year or more. 

The “stretchout”’ was mainly in aircraft. Now, however, it would seem 
that popular feeling has swung the other way. And the advocates of air- 
power have been quick to try to capitalize on this. 

5 * 

Military spending no longer is going to keep capital outlays of business 
on the upgrade. How much new plant and equipment is bought, from now 
on, will depend more and more on consumer expenditures. 





‘ 
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For a year, consumer spending has been in a trough. Ondine, this 
would have pinched back capital outlays long before this. 

However, arms have made the difference. Despite the stretchout, it 
seems 1952 expansion will come up to the advance expectation of about 
$25-billion (page 35). 

Next year, however, may be another story. 

oe 

There's a new bias likely to show up in the estimates of business spend- 

ing on plant and equipment. 








Up to now, it has been safe to say that business’ own estimates would 
prove low. Goals were set conservatively. Dynamic characteristics of the 
postwar economy have, consistently, caused upward revisions. 

Now, though, there has been a basic change. Business seriously doubts 
that it can sell all it can make in its present plant. 

This may tend to pull actual outlays below present projections. 

J 

Recent expansion in sales of consumer goods isn’t of a type to make 
manufacturers raise their sights on plant expansion. Just the same, it may 
hush talk of going out and burning down existing mills. 

Furniture’s modest gain apparently is being maintained. There at least 
is braver talk in TV. 

Textile demand has improved in the last few days. Women’s apparel 
is being ordered in good volume for fall. 

* 

Some raw materials are perking up. Supplies that looked unmanage- 
able a month ago now seem hardly adequate. 

Cotton is one. Consumption in May still was very small—17% under 
a year ago. 

But a little pickup in use in June, plus the fact that farmers may not 
have planted as much as the government asked, has bolstered prices. The 
gain, at today’s 41¢ a Ib., is about 2¥%2¢ since late last month. 

om 
Last year’s large cotton crop actually wasn’t much above needs 

















Mills in this country will have used more than 9-million bales by the 
time the crop year ends July 31. Unusually large exports will have 
accounted for about 5/2-million bales. 

That will leave only about 600,000 bales from last year’s crop of 15.2- 
million. This will boost the surplus, or carryover into the new crop year, 
to about 2.9-million bales from 2.3-million a year earlier. 

Both those carryover figures are too small for comfort. That’s why a 
big 1952 crop is needed to widen the margin of safety. 

a. 

Wool prices have been going up in the face of increasing supplies as 
well as gradually growing competition from man-made fibers. 

The Dept. of Agriculture estimates this week that 1952 world output 
would climb almost to 4.1-billion lb., a gain of 70-million over 1951. 

* 

Copper and potatoes have little in common, either as to uses or market- 
ing. Yet the step that cleared up supply problems in spuds—suspending 
ceiling prices—probably would bring a shakedown in the red metal, too. 














Buyers and sellers at least could get together, and that’s something. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 21, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





G00D metal office 
furniture isa 
GOOD investment 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 


oop metal office furniture will 
G increase the amount of work 
turned out by office employees with- 
out affy increase in human energy. 

The average office employee costs 
you a minimum of $3,000 per year 
in salary, floor space and general 
overhead. That amounts to $30,000 
in 10 years, the normal period for 
charging off the cost of office furniture. 

If your office employs 10 people, 
you face a minimum fixed expense 
of $300,000 for salaries, floor space 
and general overhead, during the 
next 10 years. 

GOOD metal office furniture such 
as Super-Filer — the mechanized file, 
Goodform Aluminum Chairs, and 
Mode-Maker desks can greatly im- 


Good metal office furniture is a wise investment 


prove your return on that $300,000 
fixed expense through increased pro- 
ductivity, improved employee health 
and morale and added customer and 
public prestige. 


It would not cost more than 1% 
or 2% of that fixed expense to 
completely re-equip your office with 
GOOD metal office furniture. GOOD 
metal office furniture, through in- 
creased efficiency alone, can pay for 
itself in an amazingly short period of 
time and pay big dividends thereafter. 


Why not find out whether GOOD 
metal office furniture would be a 
GOOD investment in your office? 
Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. B-6, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


1952 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS +« METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 





ODER M 


STERPIECE 


by U.S. Industry 


S.S. United States, 
New Flagship of American 
Merchant Marine, 


Protected by World’s Greatest 


Lubrication Knowledge ! 


——. on her maiden voyage this summer, the 
ww) 990-ft. S.S. United States, largest and fastest 
liner ever built in America, represents a cross sec- 
tion of U.S. industry ...a composite of industrial 


lubrication problems. 


Every state contributed to her construction, more 


than 800 firms supplied materials. Represented are 
the steel and aluminum industries, metal working, 
power generation, air conditioning, refrigeration, 


chemical, textile, plastics, ele: many others, 


Lubrication a Big Problem 
The cutaway view shows a il] portion of the 


machinery that powers and operates this world’s 





most modern ship. It also indicates why the S.S. 
United States — containing many of the same ma- 
chines found in plants, mills and mines — presented 
lubrication problems as complex as any ever en- 


countered in industry. 


To solve these problems -to protect giant steam 


turbines, intricate hydraulic systems, generators, 
compressors, precision instruments and controls — 


United States Lines called on Socony-Vacuum. 


Today, the S.S. United States is protected stem to 
stern by a complete program of Correct Lubrica- 
tion. This same unsurpassed protection is available 


to you. Why accept anything less? 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Socony+acuum 
(yet 
MOUNT 





aithfully Yours... 


with precision measured in millionths of an inch 


4 
hate 
| 


is 
= 


ANTASTIC precision—that’s what it takes for To get direct current in the uniform, mirror-smooth 
high fidelity recording of the hill-billy lament flow so essential to precise plating, many record 
or the thrills of grand opera... the magic of a sym- makers use Rectoplaters®—elect g power sup- 
phony orchestra or the wild drive of the boogie- plies built around Mallory rectific ks. 
woogie beat. 
I naflec ted by sudden power su ! h tempera- 


In fact, the minute impressions that “carry the tune” , 
tures or corrosive atmospheric « ms. Mallory 


on your phonograph records must be formed with : ; 
rectifier stacks give the record n he precise, 
such exacting precision that plating and pressing 


uniform-voltage y need hese rec 
processes are controlled down to millionths of an inch. orm-voltage output they 1 c tiher 


stacks are used in electroplating | ses in many 

Master” dises from which records of life-like tone other industries as well as in lal test equip- 
can be mass produced, are built up in a series of ment, battery chargers and airpla , 
electroplating operations involving seventeen steps 
and the use of such diverse materials as lacquer, Other Mallory electrochemical products such as 
copper, cellulose acetate and nickel. Precision per- capacitors and Mercury dry batt so deliver pre- 
formance of the “master” depends on precise control cision performance in a variety of products from TV 
of the electroplating current. sets to hearing aids to intricate computors. 


Manufacturers whose products or processes 
involve electrochemistry, electronics or metal- 
lurgyv will find that Mallory precision products, 
techniques and specialized experience can help 
enhance product performance . .. reduce costs. 


Get in touch with Mallory today. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


















































er i a 
Business Week Index (above) _ . , *2175 2226 236.0 2306 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 255 +254 2,134 2,063 
Production of automobiles and trucks. 131,287 +128,807 129,914 157,026 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week dcily av. in - $47,102 $44,151 $46,910 $45,172 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours). . ; ee 7,126 7,005 7,110 6,747 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thoussnds of bbls.).. 6,149 6,081 N.A. 6,189 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,250 = 1,555 1,338 1,628 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of eel 


Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . 435.3 436.8 493.3 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 2 268.2 75.2 337.9 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) “ 346.4 348.6 375.7 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..............0s00+eeeeeee en wee , 4.131l¢ 4.13l¢ 4.131¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 2. $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: h.). 0... ccc ccccccccccsvccccces y 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2. $2.40 $2.42 $2.36 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........+-2++++++ i 40.53¢ 38.58¢  45.25¢  30.56¢ 
PE I SID, TRG, 5 kp cece sdcncnhsskedheeaskss o@bSneeeedenripenes .05 $2.05 $2.05 N.A. $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) J 2. 7.7 174.5 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s 50% 50% 49% 3.49% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-23% 28% 24-22% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ,202 . ; 51,133 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 73, 73,7 73, 69,492 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ) A 707 19,085 +#9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 2, : 397 =. 30,555 + +49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 12 : 7 23,783 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK . 
Exports (in millions) i ; $1,418 $1,370 $811 
Imports (in millions) ijans i $963 = $1,033 $412 
Bank debits (in millions) is “Px . $139,141 $130,704 $87,502 


* Preliminary, week ended June 14. N.A. Not available. t Revised. 
*+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request 
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because 


Numbering more 
then 3000, and rang- 
ing in size from 2 in, 
to 8 in. Jenkins Volves 
assure trouble-free 
fluid control at Yale & 
Towne's new plant. One 
of the large gate 
valves, on @ water 
main, is shown above, 


What Yale preaches, it practices. The Yale & 
Towne Philadelphia plant, newest and largest 
materials handling plant in the world, is en- 
gineered for top production speed, economy 
and efficiency. 

Departments were planned and located to 
permit a constant flow of material through 
each operation. All operating equipment was 
selected on the basis of low maintenance, 
and efficient, long-life performance. Jenkins 
Valves, for example, are installed in all unit 
heaters at Yale, and at control points on the 
complex network of water and air lines. 


plant efficiency is its business... 


Ny. ¢ 


selects JENKINS VALVES 


With the nation’s top-flight building spe- 
cialists, the only true economy is to install the 
best valves money can buy. This confidence in 
the extra measure of efficiency and endurance 
built into Jenkins Valves is shared by plant 
operating staffs in every type of industry. 


Yet despite this extra value, you pay no more 
for Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for 
all replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be 
your guide to lasting valve economy. 


Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17; 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS EVERY 


JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARE 


VALVE S => 








WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 
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Good business is Washington’s second-half forecast. The outlook is 
being appraised afresh by Truman’s economic advisers, Keyserling, Blough, 
and Clark. They are collecting judgments from many businessmen and 
from such government agencies as Commerce, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the Federal Reserve Board. Their report will go to Truman 
early in July. Advance word is that it will be rosy for the remainder of 
1952. 


Here’s what’s behind the optimism: 

The old soft spots are firming some—textiles, shoes, home appliances. 
The feeling is that slumps in these lines are correcting themselves. 

Home building is an up-pusher. New starts now seem pretty certain 
to hit the 1-million mark—a boom level. 

Business spending on plant and equipment is holding very high. Any 
turndown will come too late to upset 1952 prospects. 

Government spending will be rising, at least until the year end. This 
means expanding production in the rearmament program. 


In all, there are strong supports under general business. The experts 
in government say they practically guarantee a high level of activity for the 
rest of this year. Then, of course, the Administration will do all it can to 
safeguard against any election year turndown. 


Note the credit stimulants already in use. They reverse the prior 
policy of imposing curbs as an inflation safeguard. 

Easing of instalment terms under Regulation W. came first, to pep up 
sales of such things as autos and home appliances. 

Next came the easing on home mortgage terms under Regulation X. 
Meanwhile Congress is threatening to kill Regulation X entirely. 

Now the supply of bank credit is being pumped up through the 
Treasury policy of borrowing from banks to finance part of its deficit. 


Steel is the dark spot in the short-term picture. Steel-using lines will 
have to curtail sharply within another week or so, as they run out of metal. 
And any prolonged strike will knock a hole in statistics on second-half 
performance—production, profits, and wages. 

Partial seizure under the draft act may be tried if Congress fails to 
give Truman clear instructions to use the Taft-Hartley law. At best, this 
would only produce steel for defense and defense-supporting needs. 
Civilian users would be left out in the cold. 


Congress is rushing to get through its “must” legislation. But even 
if it does clear the jam of bills before the GOP convention in Chicago (July 
7), it may not adjourn. 


There’s rising sentiment to recess the session, with recall left in the 
hands of the leaders of either party. That way, if Congress doesn’t like 
the way Truman handles things, it can reconvene without a call from him. 
What the plan amounts to is a slap at the President. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 


WASHINGTON The push is on to extend controls before June 30, the expiration date 
BUREAU for the law. If there’s a hitch, a temporary extender will be voted. 
JUNE 21, 1952 The $46-billion ceiling on defense will be raised by the Senate. Odds 
are it won’t be necessary for defense contracts to be cut back. 
Whether the Senate can override the tidelands oil veto is a nip-and-tuck 
proposition. That’s why the showdown is being delayed. Each side is 
counting votes. 





The deal to buy aluminum from Canada looks like a dead duck. The 
plan advocated in the National Production Authority is about to run into 
hostility in Congress. A report soon to be issued by the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production will oppose NPA’s ideas. 


Sale of government-owned synthetic rubber plants to private industry 
is at least a year away. Congress has given the executive branch until next 
April to come up with a disposal plan. 

Mine safety legislation probably will wind up in a pigeonhole. The 
Senate has voted a bill, but the House is dragging its feet. 

Higher social security benefits have a chance. Both parties feel this 
is good politics. So the Senate may O.K. the House’s bill to hike payments 
$5 a month. 

GI benefits for Korean veterans will be voted. If there’s any hitch 
during this session, the legislation will be approved next year. 

Writing off political loans as bad debts for income tax purposes prob- 
ably won’t be banned at this time. There isn’t much steam behind the 
bill, so it may well become a session-end casualty. 


If you are looking for defense subcontracts, you may want to get the 
Navy’s listing of its 150 largest prime contractors. The listing is arranged 
alphabetically and by states, with names and phone numbers of purchasing 
officers. For copies, write the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Ask for Selling to Navy Prime 
Contractors. Price: 20¢. 

o 


The Taft camp is cocky. It dominated the convention arrangements. 
But more important is the fact there’s no stampede to Eisenhower after 
three weeks. That's a relief to Taft. 


The general will drive hard from here on in. He got his wagon rolling 
in Detroit a week ago, after the slow start at Abilene. He knows now that 
the nomination won’t just come to him—that he’s got to fight. Indica- 
tions are he will make the next two weeks hard on Taft. 

It’s still a horse race, with the odds about even. 


On the Democratic side, Stevenson still figures high in all the precon- 


vention speculation. 


He’s well aware of the effort to draft him, and has passed up oppor- 
tunities to put an end to it. In view of this—plus the fact that Democratic 
chances in November now are rated better than they were a few months 
ago—many party leaders say Stevenson is the man. 
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zne-Wells Company 


P.O. Box 2194 Terminal Annex -Los Angeles 54-California 


April 7, 1952 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Attention: Development and Research Division 





Gentlemen: 


Although we offer several products and services, includ- 
ing Radioactivity Well Logging, packers, and bridging 
plugs, the petroleum industry probably knows us best for 
originating and developing the oil well gun perforator. 


This gun has made it possible to recover many millions of 
barrels of cased-off oil by firing bullets through the 
cemented casing and deep into oil-producing formations. 


Development and manufacture of Nickel alloy steel explo- 
sion chambers for firing armor-piercing gi nen ge from 
confined space called for the solution of several complex 
problems. 


During that early development period, and continuing over 
the past fifteen years, your technical field men have 
worked closely with Lane-Wells. Your technical repre- 
sentatives not only gave us important help with selection 
of materials, but they also assisted us in solving many 
other metallurgical problems. 


This cooperation in helping us find the right metal for 
specific applications, as well as the right heat treating 
and fabricating practices, has been ween gS valuable, 
and our sincere thanks go to International Nickel for this 
helpful service. 


Very truly yours, 


G. F. Turechek 
Chief Design Engineer 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel industries. We shall continue to make avail- 
produced is being diverted to defense. able to industry technical data and service 
Through application to the appropriate experience on alloys containing nickel, as 
authorities, nickel is obtainable for the pro- dissemination of such information can help 


‘ duction of engineering alloys for many end promote the intelligent utilization of criti- 
Simnee OA ED 0) ec. uses in defense and defense-supporting cal materials, 
eam 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. ew vor s xv 





How fo write 


a million orders / 


Remember when they introduced ‘‘the 
pen that could write under water?” 

It was more than just a stunt. For 
when the ball-point pen first appeared 
in the stores, its acceptance was so sud- 
den—the demand for the new pens so 
tremendous — that its manufacturer 
faced a serious problem. 

He had to deliver more than a million 
pens—to every part of the country—in a 
matter of days! 


What did he do? He turned to the 
world’s fastest shipping method. He 
delivered his pens via Air Express! 

Air Express helped create a million- 
dollar business almost overnight! 

For expanding markets, creating 
good will, there’s no substitute for the 
speed of Air Express. You can profit 
from its regular use, because: 

IT’s FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services—gives the fastest, most com- 
plete door-to-door pickup and delivery 
service in all cities and principal towns 
at no extra cost. 

IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the 
way and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express service 
costs less y¢ think, gives you 


many pro! King opportunities. 


Call you 
Division, R 


| agent of Air Express 
Express Agency. 


OAR LYORESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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Less Depression Fear, More Labor Woe 


@ The average businessman's frame of mind has 


shifted since last spring. 


@ Black gloom over the prospect of a depression has 


faded out as a major worry. 


@ Day by day worries now dominate, with labor and 


manpower problems far in the lead. 


On Mar. 22, BUSINESS WEEK Ie- 
ported: “Business is being done today 
in an atmosphere of gloom and-anxicty. 
Talk to top businessmen anywhere in 
the country, and you will find them 
more worried, oO pressed, uncertain 
about the future than they have been 
at any time since the immediate post- 
Koiea war fears died down.” 

This week, only three months later, 
there is a noticeable difference. The 
businessman still shows marked symp- 
toms of anxiety and worry. But the 
over-all cloud of despair seems to have 
blown past. 

It’s true this may be nothing more 
than the general brightening of outlook 
that comes with fair weather—or the 
customary revival of hope in an election 
year. Nevertheless, the businessman 
right now seems less concerned with the 
threat of recession or economic break- 
down than he does with more tradi- 
tional problems—labor, costs, taxes. And 
this change is significant. For it means 
there is at least a concealed note of op- 
timism in business thinking—an optim- 
ism that could show up in policy mak- 
ing over the next few months. 
¢ Labor No. 1—Many executives who 
talked to BUSINESS WEEK reporters last 
week said the steel strike was their No. 
1 problem. Retailers in steel cities are 
worrying about sagging sales; manufac- 
turers, generally, have fears—though not 
immediate ones—about supplies (page 
31). However, this is admittedly a spe- 
cial problem and, conceivably, a short- 
lived one. 

Of the more permanent worries, 
three times as many businessmen are 
troubled by labor problems as are 
bothered by a threat of recession. The 
labor complaints stem from several 
things; shortages of technical help and 
skilled labor; union demands for higher 
wages and shorter hours; “irresponsible” 


union leadership and a “labor domi- 
nated” administration in Washington. 
¢ Finding and Paying—An executive of 
a Midwest food-market chain says, 
“Manpower is definitely my _ biggest 
headache, coupled with union demands. 
We can get so many bodies, but only a 
few of them come equipped with brains 
and the inclination to use them. Now 
we're faced with a demand for a 12% 
wage boost and a contract for a 40-hour 
week with 45 hours’ pay. With some 
600 employees, you can see the bill 
we're facing.” 

A West Coast manufacturer finds 
wages and fringe benefits “completely 
out of line—the work of labor politics in 
Washington. There’s no true bargain- 
ing between labor and management any 
more. The unions have apparently con- 
cluded they can get anything they want 
simply by waiting for government edict 
to give it to them.” 
¢ Soft Sales—Worry No. 2 is sales—or, 
as some call it, stiffening competition. 
This is not much of a problem in capi- 
tal-goods industries oa in defense and 
defense-supporting manufacturing. But 
in consumer goods—particularly appli- 
ance manufacturing and _ selling—the 
complaint far outdistances the rest. 

“I’ve only one problem,” says a 
wholesaler of appliances in the Midwest. 
“I can’t get enough business.” A Pitts- 
burgh supplier complains that he has 
run into a saturated market. An Eastern 
manufacturer of building materials says, 
“An intensive sales effort is required to 
keep plants operating at capacity. 
¢ Cost Squeeze—Costs are the No. 3 
worry today, and lumped into it are the 
problems of maintaining profit while 
still operating under at least a partial 
system of controls. Department stores, 
especially, complain of a squeeze; store 
costs have risen steadily for months, 
volume is stationary, and price margins 


have dipped. “Our problem is we have 
nobody to pass the extra costs to,” a 
St. Louis retailer says. 

Almost all industries cite increased 
costs somewhere in their list of worries, 
though not all class them as a first-rank 
problem. An exception is public utili- 
ties; for them, increased operating 
charges under a schedule of fixed rates 
are far and away the biggest bugaboo. 
They are among the few industries still 
to class inflation as a major problem. 
¢ Economic Dip—The threat of reces- 
sion—which ranks as the No. 4 problem 
in business thinking today—shows up 
mainly in the minds of upper-strata ex- 
ecutives in the larger corporations. 
Bankers, too, have a tendency to cite it 
high on their list. 

The president of a big Milwaukee 
manufacturing company says business 
writers are being naive in their over- 
optimistic analyses of boom conditions 
and economic well-being. ‘‘Every reces- 
sion or depression starts from a peak,” 
he says. 

The president of a San Francisco 
bank is “certain a downturn is coming.” 
His biggest problem is that he has “to 
live from day to day planning as if the 
break would arrive tomorrow.” 
¢ Tax Bill—Taxes are still a major worry 
for businessmen—No. 5 on their list. 
Some feel it is the excess-profits levy that 
causes the trouble, others the corporate 
income tax, still others the personal in- 
come tax. In Maine, the state sales tax 
seems to be a main irritation. 

Compared with six months ago, there 
seems to be decidedly less concern about 
controls, materials (with the exception 
of steel), and inflation. To a degree, 
the election issue may have supplanted 
some of the businessman’s more imme- 
diate worries. A sizeable number of ex- 
ecutives, for instance, say getting Eisen- 
hower, Taft, or MacArthur elected is 
their main problem. 

On the whole, as one BusINESS WEEK 
reporter said, there seem to be fewer 
specific worries than there were three 
months ago. “A lot of problems seem 
intangible, as if the executive were both- 
ered more by headlines than by his own 
troubles.” Actually, a handful of busi- 
nessmen said they had no problems. 
One said that, seriously, his main con- 
cern was that his employees were get- 
ting fat. 
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Tariff Policy Takes Shape 


U.S. Tariff Commission will be tough in cases 
where a foreign manufacturer cuts into existing markets, 
lenient when he develops a new market. 


The U.S. Tariff Commission made 
two decisions this week that should clear 
up some questions for foreign manu- 
facturers trying to break into the U.S. 
market. ‘The commission (1) squashed 
an appeal to raise tariffs on fore ign mo- 
torcycles, and (2) recommended higher 
trade barriers for imported watches. 

I'he commission’s reasoning on these 
two decisions said, in effect, that a for- 
cign manufacturer can expect kindly 
tariff treatment if he develops a new 
market in the U.S. If, on the other 
hand, he starts cutting into an existing 
market, he’s likely to find himself up 
igainst stiff barriers. 
¢ The Cases—Plaintiff in the motor- 
cycle case was Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co. The company had asked the com- 
mission to boost tariffs on imported 
motorcycles, under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act’s escape clause (BW —May10 
*52,p148). This is the provision that 
lets a manufacturer ask for protection 
whenever he feels imports “cause or 
threaten serious injury” to his business. 

The commission turned Harley-Dav- 
idson down, pointing out that foreign 
motorcycles aren’t actually cutting into 
in existing U.S. market. Foreign manu- 
facturers concentrate on medium and 


lightweight machines; U.S. manufac- 
turers have always favored heavyweights. 

In the case of imported watches, the 
same reasoning was applied—with op 
posite results. Details of the watch de- 
cision are still secret, but it’s known 
that the commission recommended a 
tariff hike on Swiss watches because 
they’re considered to be competing in 
an existing U.S. market. 

These two decisions are bound to af- 
fect, if not set a prec edent for, future es- 
cape clause actions. 
¢ Motorcycle Story—Harley-Davidson, 
whose profits have been slipping since 
the end of the war, lays the blame for 
its troubles to the rise in motorcvcle im 
ports. Before the war, foreign machines 
accounted for only 3% of U.S. sales. 
Last year the figure was up to 38%. 

But the Tariff Commission doesn’t 
think the argument holds water. In spite 
of foreign competition, the commission 
says, U.S. motorcycle production is 
greater now than it was before the war 
Average U.S. yearly output from 1937 
to 1939 was 14,400 machines. After hit 
ting a postwar peak of 48,599 as a result 
of pent-up wartime demand, it tapered 
to 17,507 last vear—still more than 
3,000 over the prewar figure. 


Furthermore, the 
cmployment in U.S. motorcycle plants 
has held steady. Wages have jumped 
from the prewar average of 84¢ an hour 
to the present $1.8 
¢ Light and Heavy—The crux of the 
commission's argument deals with the 
non-competitiv« racter of the foreign 
machines. ‘he commission believes, in 
fact, that motor imports have stim- 
ulated rather than hurt 
ness. 
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$44-Million Opens a Route, Opens an Area 


So, in addition to its happy effect on big-city trafic 
jams and on the nerves and tempers of north-south motorists, it 
will have an important long-range economic eftect—it will open up 
the formerly isolated Eastern Shore area to commercial exploita- 


When this new $44-million bridge is completed some time next 
month, north-south traffic along the Atlantic Coast will be able, 
for the first time, to bypass every big city from New York to Rich- 
mond, inclusive. The four-mile bridge, 25 mi. south of Baltimore, 
is the first ever built across Chesapeake Bay; it connects the Mary- 
land mainland with the so-called Eastern Shore on the Delmarva 
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Peninsula. 


tion, and it will increase considerably the 
Washington retail trading area. 


size of the Baltimore- 
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STEEL INDUSTRY shutdown, in its third week, put the nation... 


On the Brink of Steel Famine 


In its third week, the steel strike has 
begun to get a grip on the throat of 
the U.S. economy. So far it isn't 
squeezing hard. 

But it won't be long before it does. 

Within the next 10 days, steel in- 
ventories in much of industry will have 
been eaten up. And at that time, you 
can expect a wholesale slowdown in 
manufacturing output. As things stood 
at midweek, the only thing that could 
prevent near-paralysis would be an end 
to the strike before the week was out. 
eA Trickle—Even a settlement now 
would not prevent considerable dis- 
ruption in some industries. Already 
there are lots of signs that a dip in pro- 
duction will come within a few days, 
regardless of what happens. All over 
the country, small plants and divisions 
of some big ones have either shut down 
completely or have cut production in 
half. ‘Thousands of workers have been 
laid off, or been cut back to 32 hours 
a week or less. 

Example: A Fisher Body plant near 
Pittsburgh will have to tell “a few 
hundred” employees not to come to 
work Monday unless the strike ends 
before then. On the same day, Hot- 
point will be prepared to shut down 
completely if the strike isn’t over. And 
International Harvester has scheduled 
the layoff of over 50,000 workers be- 
cause of steel shortages. 
¢ Then the Flood—But these, and in- 
cidents like them, are just the begin- 
ning. Barring a quick settlement, al- 
most all of industry will be in a similar 
position by the end of the month. The 
auto companies in particular are skat- 
ing on thin ice, may have deep trouble 
within a few days. That won't be be- 
cause their total steel tonnage on hand 
isn’t adequate. It is. But inevitably, 
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some supplicr along the line will run 
out of a scarce item, and that will shut 
down production tight. 

¢ History—You can get some idea about 
how the pattern will shape up by com- 
paring this strike with the five-week 
strike in 1949. On the basis of that, 
you find that industrial activity keeps 
rolling along for about a month after 
the mills close down. That gives us 
about another week of relatively steady 
production. 

In 1949, auto output held steady 
for almost a month, then skidded 
badlv—from about 150,000 units a 
week at the beginning of the strike to 
115,000 at the end. And it kept going 
down after the strike was over. 

At the same time, the nation’s car- 
loadings dropped off about 20%. Dut- 
ing this strike, freight cars have already 
begun to jam yards in various parts of 
the country. One of the biggest causes 
of the drop in carloadings is coal, which 
reacts quickly to a steel shutdown. 

Retail sales also drop fast during a 
steel strike. But this effect is limited 
to the areas which are struck, and is 
due to the toss of income. During the 
month of October, 1949, for example, 
the steeltowns of Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing showed retail-sales drops of 23% 
and respectively. Reports from 
these and other towns today show 
similar drops. 
¢ Past the Point—Thus it becomes clear 
that already the economy has gone 
past the point where the strike could 
end having had little or no effect. The 
plain fact is that the walkout has cost 
8-million tons of steel which it will 
take perhaps six months, at least, to 
make up. 

The bright spot is that a lot of big 
plants are on the verge of closing for 
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their regular annual vacation period of 
two weeks. Obviously that would con- 
serve inventories, delay the real squeeze 
a little longer. An end to the strike be- 
fore or during that period could ease 
things considerably. 
¢ Settlement?—But, as of midweek, no 
real end to the strike was in sight. No 
progress to speak of had been made 
over the previous week, as far as nego- 
tiations are concerned. Two or three 
very small companies have signed up 
with the unions, but they are too small 
to have an effect on settlement in basic 
steel. Rumors are rife that some of the 
bigger companies, who could start a 
universal settlement, are ready to sign. 
From all indications, there have been 
some signs of softening all along the 
line. Clearest came in a report from the 
industry that Presidential assistant John 
Steelman said that it “will get a friendly 
and sympathetic hearing” on prices if 
it settles with Philip Murray. Appar- 
ently that means that the government 
is willing to talk higher than the $4.50- 
per-ton increase it had offered and 
which the industry had turned down. 
Best guess now is that the final settle- 
ment will be at a $5 increase in price. 
¢ Seizure?—Meanwhile, Congress was 
ducking the issue of seizure. Rather 
than give Truman that power, it seemed 
ready to insist on the use of Taft-Hart- 
ley, or a special version thereof which 
would amount to the same thing. 
¢ Steel for Defense—What all these 
maneuverings would come to was any- 
body’s guess. And the government had 
to guess that —— wcald come of 
them. National Production Authority 
and the military were going ahead with 
their plans to try to get some mills 
back into production for defense needs. 
And the pressure on them to act is get- 
ting greater every moment. ‘The mobil- 
ization people figure that in one more 
week the strike will seriously hamper 
defense production. Already there are 
tight spots in weapons output—plate, 
rod, and nickel stainless, for example. 
As of this week, some semblance of 
a og to get steel was shaping up. First 
job is to get finished steel out of the 
struck plants and warehouses. Then, 
come July 1, the military will step into 
mills still operating (about 7% or 8% 
of total U.S. production). It will, in 
effect, take these over by throwing out 
civilian orders in favor of their own. 
At about that time, the government 
will have to force open some additional 
plant to meet defense needs. (The 
reason is that 8% of total production 
won’t meet defense needs; normally, 
they run to about 20%. If the govern- 
ment can’t get these plants open 
through voluntary agreement between 
industry and labor, it will do so by 
using the draft act. It figures it can do 
this because the equipment is needed 
in Korea. 
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TRAIN X car, modeled after the Spanish-designed Talgo, is a single-axle, trailer-type with 
a lower center of gravity than conventional railroad passenger cars. 


TALGO, 
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Car for Train X Improves on Spanis 


C&O PRESIDENT Tuohy (left) takes his guests tick stage to examine the completely 


automatic system that reduces coupling time to 1 min. per coupling. 
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It uses a conventional type locomotive, 
while Train X would take a special job. 


{Model 


with a floor 24 ft. nearer the rails. The 
roof is 3 ft. lower. Each coach seats 
28 passengers. A matching lecomo- 
tive with appropriate coupler and low 
center of gravity would be required for 
such a train. The new type car will 
operate with safety at 140 mph. 

Because of the savings in weight and 
the simplification of mechanical de 
sign, C&O estimates that the use of 
Train X would save as much as $1.70 
per train-mile, on a train carrving the 
same number of passengers as a con- 
ventional train. 
¢ Improved Talgo—Actually. ‘Vrain X 
is an adaptation of the Talgo, the 
Spanish-designed train that American 
Car & Foundry Co. built for Spain 
(BW—Mar.8’52,p90). Most of the dif- 
ferences are technical, biggest being in 
the car-coupling mechanics. Talgo, to 
uncouple and recouple, requires manual 
handling and takes about 45 min. per 
car handling. 

Train X coupling is completely auto- 
matic, takes about a minute. Pressing 
an electric button on the car side makes 
wheels drop down to support the car 
end. The same switch releases the 
male member of the coupling device, 
along with all air and electrical con 
nections. To connect, the end of the 
car with the male member is pushed to 
a connection with the female member. 
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R. Stanley Dollar and the government reach an 
agreement that gives him good chance of getting back his 
shipping concern. Block of voting stock will be up for sale. 


On Sept. 11, the government will 
bow out of control of one of the coun- 
try’s largest steamship lines—the Ameri- 
can President Lines. On that date, 
92% of the voting stock of APL, held 
by the government since 1938, must be 
sold to the highest bidder. 

Right now, the odds are that R. 
Stanley Dollar, Pacific Coast lumber 
and shipping magnate who originally 
turned over the stock to the govern- 
ment on a debt, will be the successful 
bidder. But shipping circles figure that 
at least two other groups will be in on 
the bidding: the Moore-McCormack 
Lines, and a group of APL officers 
headed by George Killion, who has been 
president of the lines since 1947. 

Whoever gets APL will get a prize 
shipping package. American President 
liners ply two route systems: one to 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, China, 
and back to San Francisco; the other 
covers the same ports, plus Singapore, 
India, Suez, the Mediterranean, New 
York, and through the Panama Canal 
to San Francisco. As of last January, 
the lines’ total asset value was given 
at $73,846,755. Last vear, it showed 
a profit of about $3-million on gross 
revenue of $53-million. 
¢ Seven-Year Feud—APL comes up for 
sale now after a seven-vear history of 
crazy-quilt litigation that at one time 
resulted in the Secretary of Commerce 
being cited for contempt of court (BW 
-Mar.24°51,p25). It all started back 
in 1938 when the line, then called the 
Dollar Line, was caught in financial 
straits. R. Stanlev Dollar, son of the 
founder, turned over 92% of his com- 
panv’s voting stock to the Maritime Ad- 
ministration when he couldn't pay off a 
$7.5-million debt to the government. 

At that time, the Dollar Line could 
put only one ship to sea. The company 
was facing bankruptcy. Mail pay was 
suspended. Then the government 
stepped in, rechristened it American 
Presiderit Lines, and took over opera- 
tions. By 1943, the $7.5-million debt 
was paid. By the end of World War 
II, APL was equipped with practically 
all new ships and was operating in the 
black. The government then decided 
to sell and get out of the shipping 
business. 

But Dollar went to court and stopped 
the sale. He brought suit to recover 
his stock, claiming that he had merely 
pledged it as collateral for his. debt. 
The case was before the Supreme Court 
for the third time when Dollar and 


Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer 
came to an agreement. 

Just what brought about the com- 
promise is still a mystery. Both sides 
were determined, confident of victory. 
Dollar had practically all the court deci- 
sions in his favor. On the other hand, 
government attorneys were able to show 
that Dollar, in his 1938 income tax 
return, wrote off the disputed stock as 
a capital loss. Best guess in the shipping 
business is that Dollar decided he'd 
rather be sure of half, than take a 
double-or-nothing gamble. 
¢ The Terms—Last week, the parties 
agreed to turn over the stock now held 
bv Sawver to the Riggs National Bank 
ot Washington, D. C., for sale to the 
highest bidder. A “floor price” of $14- 
million was agreed on. Dollar and the 
government will divide the proceeds of 
the sale equally. If no bids exceed the 
floor price the stock will be split equ 
ally between the government and Dol- 
lar. In the event of a stock split, the 
government will then sell its share. 

As things stand now, Dollar has by 
far the best chance of becoming the 
new owner. He can afford to sweeten 
his bid, since he gets back half of the 
proceeds anyway. 
¢ The Road Ahead—Whoever the new 
owner may be, he will have some prob- 
lems to handle. Like every other mazor 
shipping firm, APL faces a big replace 
ment program. Its new owners must 
fulfill the terms of the operating con- 
tract with the government, under which 
the line qualifies for a subsidy. The 
contract calls for building three nev 
passenger liners and six new passenger 
cargo liners for around-the-world trade. 
In addition, all freighters of subsidized 
lines must be replaced upon reaching 
20 years of age. That means that, in 
the next 10 to 12 vears, APL will have 
to carry out an estimated $200-million 
replacement program—based on current 
replacement costs. 

Since 1947, the line has been headed 
by George Killion, former treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Under Killion, APL was completely re- 
organized and upgraded into one of 
the most prosperous American shipping 
firms. Chances are that Killion will re- 
main at the helm if Dollar takes over 
as chairman of the board. And if R. 
Stanley Dollar is the succesful bidder, 
it’s almost a sure bet that the name 
American President Lines will give way 
to the name and house flag of the 
Dollar Steamship Co. 





Expenditures on New Plant and 
Equipment by U.S. Business 


(millions of dollars) 


4th Querter 


2nd 
1952 


3rd 
1952 


Ist 


Oct.-Dec. Jon.-Mar. Apr.-June July-Sept. 


Manufacturing... ..... . $3,335 $2,742 $3,251 $3,087 


Nondurable Goods Industries. 
Other Transportation... .. 
Electric and Gas Utilities. . 


1,326 1,578 1,438 
1,416 1,673 1,649 
188 217 217 
376 406 390 
134 161 120 
761 934 1,036 
1,351 1,387 1,318 


1,652 
1,683 
211 
449 
130 
998 
1,549 





6,672 


5,552 6,356 6,168 


Expansion Plans Hold Firm 


For the next six months, capital 
spending will still be a firm prop under 
booming business. Industry generally is 
carrying through its record plans for 
new plant and equipment, despite slow 
sales and narrow profit margins in many 
lines. Few sizeable programs have been 
canceled. 

In the second half of 1952, capital 
spending will actually be higher than 
in the first six months. Manufacturing 
companies will spend about the same; 
public utilities will put out considerably 
more. These facts emerge from two 
surveys released this week: 

¢ The regular quarterly survey of 
capital i published jointly by 
the Commerce Dept. and the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. 

eA recheck by the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics of its annual survey 
of plant and equipment spending (BW 
—Feb.2’52,p76). 

The government report finds that 
business plans to spend over $6.1-billion 
for new plant and equipment in the 
third quarter, close to the second quar- 
ter rate of over $6.3-billion. And the 
agencies expect a seasonal raise in the 
fourth quarter, pushing the last six 
months of 1952 to—or close to—a 
record. 
¢ Going Up—For the first nine months 
of the year, SEC and Commerce expect 
outlays to hit $18.1-billion, 9% above 
the corresponding period in 1951. At 
that rate, full-year spending would top 
the earlier estimate of $24.1-billion. 

Biggest increase in spending is ex- 
pected from the electric and gas utili- 
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ties, with $934-million in the second 
quarter and over $1-billion in the third. 
Little change is seen for manufacturing 
generally. There will be rises in petro- 
leum ($659-million to $691-million), 
chemicals ($378-million to $406-mil 
lion), and nonferrous metals. These 
boosts cancel reductions in other 
branches. High level spending is ex- 
pected to continue in automobiles, 
transportation equipment, and electri- 
cal machinery. 
eAny Change?—The McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics comes up with 
much the same findings, but in greater 
detail. Its recheck asked manufacturers: 
“Have you changed your plans since the 
beginning of this year?” The great 
majority answered “no” or “not much.” 
Manufacturers, as a group, also indi- 
cated their second-half spending would 
be about the same as in the first. 
The recheck revealed these points 
Variations among industries will be 
marked in the next six months, though 
capital spending over-all will be stable 
Metalworkers will be spending less; but 
the drop will be canceled by rises in 
chemicals, oil, and nonferrous metals. 
Machinery—and especially nonelec- 
trical machinery—has cut back sharply 
from earlier plans. The reasons given 
included lower demand for some types, 
lack of cash, and concern over the gen- 
eral business outlook. ‘ 
Materials shortages caused _ many 
companies to spend less than they had 
planned in the first half year. If the 
steel strike is settled, that should no 
longer be a problem. <A good many 


companies, in industries where expan- 
sion is still strong, said they expected to 
step up schedules in the second half, 
and possibly top original full-year ex- 
pectations. A protracted steel strike 
could foul this up, of course. 

Expansion costs are higher than 
many companies had figured. That has 
boosted dollar totals, but has not de- 
terred many companies, except in fields 
like machinery where it accentuated the 
capital squeez¢ 

Big companies in the basic indus- 
tries continue to plan the lion’s share 
of the spending. Small companics—as 
in food, textiles, and machimery—are 
holding down, either from the lack of 
cash, or the lack of expansion oppor- 
tunity. 

Small companies, of course, can ad- 
just their programs to changing condi- 
tions more quickly than large ones. 
Still, some big ones said they had con- 
sidered cutbacks, but for 1953 rather 
than 1952 

There are other reasons why 1953 
may be a problem child for capital 
spending (page 35). There can be a 
real sag if the big companies complete 
as much work as they expect this year, 
and if the small companies continue to 
hold back. But that’s in the future. 
The rest of this year seems certain to 
continue on a high plateau. 


VA Tightens Lending on 
Land Near Airports 


Harassed 1ers of property around 
airports got ne more bad news this 
week. With values already falling as a 
result of excitement over plane crashes, 
the Veterans’ Administration started a 
tightening up that will make mortgage 
credit on pr rty around airports a lot 
harder to get 

VA has ord 
quit complet 
erty near a1 
considered f government-guaranteed 
veterans’ mortgage. Instead, such ap- 
plications must be sent to Washington 
for screening. In the course of analyz- 
ing these applications, VA expects to 
work out er-all policy which its 
regional offi in start applying some 
time early next month 
e FHA Thinking—The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the other govern- 
ment agen ncerned with passing on 
mortgages, not taken any special 
action on the new threat to property 
values posed the recent series of 
crashes. Last year, however, it tightened 
up its appraisal rules to take more ac- 
count of the effect on values of noise 
and commercial encroachment around 
airports. The policy VA is now draft- 
ing will incorporate some of the FHA 
thinking. 


d its regional offices to 
ig appraisals of any prop- 
r airport which is being 
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PLAN 


The next administration will inherit a federal budget now being drafted. The 
thinking is being done by such people as this pair of Truman’s. . . 


Budget Director Lawton 
Security Council Sec’y Lay 


MEN 


Legacy for a New President 


No matter who is elected President 
in November, he will have to deal with 
a Truman-administration budget for 
1953-1954. 

Every federal budget is based on 
high level guessing about war and peace 
and about business—and the guessing 
begins a year in advance. By law, the 
completed budget must be sent to Con- 
gress within 15 days of its first meeting 
in 1953. That meeting is scheduled 
for Jan. 3; the President won’t be in- 
augurated till Jan. 20. That means 
that, regardless of November, Presi- 
dent Truman has a clear shot at one 
more cold war, Fair Deal spending plan. 
¢ Sobering—The first round of guessing 
for 1953-1954 has just been completed 
It brings sobering reflections for candi- 
dates and business men. The profes- 
sional budget makers see little but 
gloom in the assumptions on which 
they must base their estimates. In an- 
other 12 months, they say: 

¢ The danger of war with Russia 
will be greater than it is now. 
e American businessmen will be 
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worrying over a decline in private in- 
vestment. 

The guessers have been at work for 
a month on budgeting expenses and 
revenue of the twelve months starting 
July 1, 1953. It shapes up as calling 
for a deficit even bigger than the more 
than $14-billion Truman predicts for 
1952-1953. 

Of course, how much of the pro- 
jected budget actually sticks will de- 
pend on who wins in November. Sen. 
‘Taft has promised a 15% cut in spend- 
ing—which means a $10-billion slash. 
Gen. Eisenhower talks about a $40- 
billion tax cut, spread over two or three 
years. 
¢ No Sale—There’s no reason to think 
that a Democratic winner would buy 
the whole Truman ticket either. A win- 
ner with close administration ties, like 
Averell Harriman or Vice-President 
Barkley, might go along. But Adlai 
Stevenson boasts of an economy record 
as governor of Illinois; he might want 
to try some quick cutting. Sen. Ke- 
fauver might adopt the ideas of his 


supporter, Sen. Paul Douglas, who 
thinks $7-billion could be carved out 
of Truman’s 1952-1953 budget. 

Congress, of course, can do its own 
trimming in the appropriations it makes 
a year from now. 
¢ The Military—Regardless of campaign 
promises, a drastic slash from Truman’s 
plan would have to start with the mili 
tary. The President’s outlook for fiscal 
1953-1954 is based on the Security 
Council’s view of the cold war, and 
that calls for more spending. Outside 
of the security programs, not much 
cutting can be done in any one year 
Of the $20-billion for non-security pur 
poses, about $14-billion is ticketed for 
fixed charges. 

Despite the difficulties, a new Presi 
dent or an aggressive Congress could 
discard this Truman-hatched budget 
But the professionals who have been 
working on it are convinced that any 
new budget will have to fit this fram« 

Cold war. The Security Council sees 
calendar 1954 as the vear of decision for 
Russia. On the one hand, that’s when 
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its supply of atom bombs will be dan- 
gerously big. And on the other hand, 
that’s when the West Europe army 
will gain strength from new German 
divisions, if all goes well. Any sign of 
Western weakness will increase the 
chances of hot war, but the Council 
believes that continued firmness may 
force Russia to decide that she must 
live at peace with the West or be de- 
stroyed (BW —Jun.14'52,p27). 

So the Truman budget will continue 
military spending as charted, with little 
change likely from the $63-billion to 
$65-billion-a-vear level expected to be 
reached by the second quarter next vear. 
This is the plateau the administration 
has been talking about for months; it 
is charted to continue through all of 
calendar 1954—six months longer than 
fiscal 1953-1954. 

Spending for the major security pro- 
grams—arms, troops, atomic energy, 
ships, foreign aid—is listed at $65.1- 
billion for fiscal 1952-1953. But Con- 
gressional experts don’t expect actual 
spending to exceed $60-billion. ‘That 
means the spending foreseen for fiscal 
1953-1954 would rise $3-billion to 
$5-billion 

Revenue. A tax cutting drive is cer- 
tain in Congress if the expected busi- 
ness. softness develops. In the capital 
goods field, Congress will be accessible 
to arguments that high corporation taxes 
are holding back investment. 

I'he administration and Congress 
differ on tax yields, as they do on spend- 
ing. Truman’s 1952-1953 budget puts 
receipts at $71-billion. Congressional 
experts foresee $68.3-billion, and cur- 
rent collections bear them out. For 
fiscal 1953-1954, at existing rates, col- 
lections might drop to $67-billion. 

Deficit. A security spending at $64- 
billion and other costs at $20-billion 
would mean outgo of about $84-billion 
I'hat’s what's likely to be spent, though 
the budget may call for more if the 
practice of overestimating is continued. 
If receipts are $67-billion that will mean 
a $17-billion deficit. 
¢ For Business—For U.S. business, the 
budget planning assumes, the danger 
area in late 1953 and early 1954 will lie 
in private investment for machinery, 
equipment, and new buildings. 

Nobody wants to guess on the size 
of the drop. Six major defense-support- 
ing industries will have largely com- 
pleted a $6-billion-a-year spending pro- 
gram bv fiscal 1953-1954. The dip 
might be that large—or much: less. 

Consumer spending is expected to 
hold fairly firm, with a slow climb in 
nondurables and services. 

The expected drop in capital goods 
production would cause unemployment 
to rise from its present 1.6-million. By 
the end of calendar 1953, the jobless 
might number 4million, on these as- 
sumptions 
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lt Ain't Gonna Rain No More 


If cherry growers get their way, the dry farming 
country of the Pacific Northwest will stay dry. They've hired 
anti-rainmakers to counteract wheat farmers’ rainmaking. 


he wets and the drys are slugging it 
out on some of the richest farming land 
of the Pacific Northwest. The battle is 
over water—rainmakers’ efforts to make 
it rain, artificially. The furor may in 
duce Washington and Oregon to set 
up controlling legislation next winter 
¢ Taking Sides—The wets are the big 
wheat growers on the Horse Heaven 
plateau of eastern Washington. In this 
dry-land wheat country, rain in June is 
worth thousands of dollars to every 
farmer. A good soaking may add several 
bushels to the acre. 

he drys are the cherry growers down 
in the valleys. For cherry growers, rain 
in June is a calamity. It splits the mpen 
ing cherries. Sustained rain at harvest 
time can ruin a whole year’s crop. 
¢ On Purpose?—The wets started it all 
lor three years now, they have hired 
1ainmakers to produce rain at this time 
of year. The rainmakers seed the clouds 
with tiny crystals of silver iodide, which 
help the formation of droplets of 
moisture and, they hope, causes them 
to fall as rain (BW—Mar.15’52,p108). 

lor two years at harvest time, fain 
has hit the cherry belt. No one knows 
for sure whether the rain fell accident- 
lly or on purpose. But the cherry 
growers blame the rainmakers. 
¢ Counter-Attack—This vear they took 
action, hired rival rainmakers to over 
seed the clouds. Overseeding has ex- 
actly the opposite effect from seeding; 
it prevents rain. Roughly, it works like 
this 

Clouds are made up of tiny water 
droplets, too small and too light to fall. 
Seeding introduces nuclei around which 
the droplets collect until drops are 
formed that are large and heavy enough 
to fall. Overseeding introduces so many 
nuclei that even when all the droplets 
in the cloud have collected on one or 
another of them, there are still no drops 
large or heavy enough to fall. 

In the past 10 days a succession of 
storm clouds has come in off the ocean. 
That started a lively game of cops and 
robbers. The rainmakers for the wets 
aren’t letting on just..where thev are 
operating. That sends the drys scurry- 
ing about with portable generators, 
shooting silver iodide into clouds that 
look about ready to drop their moisture. 
¢ Modest—The rainmakers aren't as 
ready to take credit for the valley rain 
as the cherry growers are to give it. 
Dr. Irving P. Krick, head of Water 
Resources Development Corp. of Den- 
ver, at work for the wheat farmers, ex 


plained that weather control was still 
in the experimental stage and that, any 
way, cloud-seeders can only increase 
rain, not make it 

The wheat aren't exactly 
happy with the rainmakers either. Early 
this month, Robert Beaumont, meteor- 
ologist for Oregon State College, told 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
that its membe veren't getting their 
money's worth, that there was Jess rain- 
fall in the cloud areas than in 
surrounding region 

Dr. Krick’s ompan\ 
weather Cher ist 
clouds to work on, says Dr. Krick. 

Meanwhile, the drys are optimistic 
“Evervthing is under control,” said Ed 
ward S. Brown, Yakima Valley cherry 
grower and head of Weather Research, 
Inc., the grow organization to keep 
rain away. They hint of new more effec- 
tive methods ti ntrol rain. Jack Hub 
bard, meteorologist hired by the drvs, 
savs he is working with chemicals potent 
enough “to dry up a nation or a con 
tinent for a considerable period.” He 
refused to identify the chemicals. Other 
meteorologist thev will have to 
be shown 


farmers 


seeded 


blames it on the 
weren’t enough 


Price Cuts on Tires 
Reflect Slow Sales 


lire compan 
week 
natural 
53e¢ to 38¢ 


ut truck prices this 
ostensibl price of 
rubber has plummeted from 
with dips as low as 


because the 


30¢ a while back 

Actually, though, sluggish sales forced 
the decision At current rates, 
would fall perhaps 1-million units below 
expectation for the vear 

Prices of truck tires are down 24% 
on small sizes that contain the least 
tree rubber, 74 mn the large sizes that 
have the most. Companies also sliced 
prices of auto 1 truck tubes by 5% 
and tractor tubes by 74% 

Auto tires, which are 75% to 85% 
synthetic rubber, may vet be cut, too. 
Ihe government admits it’s making a 
little money on GRS svnthetic at 23¢ 
a lb., and it is closing down two high- 
cost plants this summer. Both plants 
use alcohol rather than petroleum to 
produce synthetic rubber The plant 
at Louisville will shut down July 1, 
the one at Kobuta, Pa., Sept. 1. This 
should either add to the government’s 
profit or else lower the price. 


sales 
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Here are a few of the many 
types of steel and related prod- 
ucts on hand right now, ready 
for immediate shipment from 
your nearby Ryerson plant. 
Many may be used in place of 
products that are still hard to 
get. Check the items you need, 
and save time by ordering them 
next time you call Ryerson. 


ALLOYS 


Tested alloys of known hard- 
enability, both standard and 
aircraft quality. Complete 
heat treatment guide with 
each shipment. 


Department Store 
for Steel Users 


WELDED MECHANICAL TUBING 


Hot and cold rolled, rounds 
and squares in a wide range 
of sizes. Consider cost. Sub- 
stitute for seamless tubing. 





CARBON SHEETS 


Both hot and cold rolled com- 
ing into better supply, espe- 
cially cold rolled in the heavier 


STRAIGHT CHROME STAINLESS 


No allotment required for 
these stainless bars, plates and 
sheets—and they can often 
replace restricted nickel-bear- 
ing types. 


TOOL STEEL 


Water, oil or air hardening 
steel. High in quality; eco- 
nomicol in price. Hardening 
data with every shipment. 





SAFETY PLATE 


Strong, non-skid Inland 4-Way 
Safety Plate protects feet 
against slipping, floors against 
wear. Easily fabricated. 





CHAIN & WIRE ROPE 


Rugged, dependable TM 
chain, iron, steel and alloy 
qualities, furnished to order. 
High quality wire rope shipped 
from large stocks. 





BABBITT METAL 


Glyco Babbitt, on exclusive 
Ryerson product, has physicals 
equal to high tin Bobbitts; costs 
substantially less and is unre- 
stricted. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO ¢ 


NEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE ¢ 


BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS © LOS ANGELES «¢ 


© CLEVELAND © DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE 





another reason why 


it pays 


to use py hes 
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SELF-RENEWING 
Ink flows back into indentations after each 
write, presenting fresh carbon surface. 


DURABLE 
One sheet outiasts a full loading of regis- 
ter forms 


(sane 
ERASURE- \-ss- 
PROOF 
Clear, deep-purple 
copies are indelible — 
provide permanent re- 
cords 


Registers! 


Durographic Carbon, developed by the 
Originators of the autographic register, is 
a completely different product. One sheet of 


Durographic Carbon outlasts a full loading of 


register forms. Once carbon is inserted, it is 
not touched again until all forms in the regis- 


ter are used. 


This durability is the result of impregnating 
the Durographic paper with a special ink 
which automatically flows back into the pencil 
indentations after each write. This feature 
provides a self-renewing carbon surface. Only 
users of Autographic Registers enjoy this 
exclusive advantage which, together with 
many others, makes the Autographic the 
most convenient register for handwritten 
records. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET 
fully describing Durographic Self- 
Renewing Carbon and its many 
advantages. Or ask your Avuto- 
graphic representative. 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


Fourded 1883 
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States are clipping their movie censor 
wings in line with Supreme Court d 
cisions (BW—Jun.7 52,p36). The Mar 
land attorney general last week ques 
tioned if state ors had any power 
left at all. Other states with movie cen 
sorship laws are New York, Pennsvyl 
vania, Virginia, Kansas, Massachusetts 
(Sunday showing ind Ohio (in 
cluding new 
- 

Newark Airport ened Monday for 
limited operat ifter a shutdown 


since Feb. | BW —Feb.16°52,p23 

Airlines were i haste to return to 
the field, ho Special operating 
rules allow t otts or approa hes 


over Elizabet 


More copper inted to makers of 
civilian dural ds by NPA, now 
that removal of ( ontrols on im 
ports IS CXp¢ t t boost the foreign 
copper suppl rpl Beginning next 
month, users t 50% of what they 
consumed in first-half 1950, rather than 
the 35% pr illotted, and some 
thing like 25 
of control b ost in the amount 
which mat hased without an 
allotment 


vall users were freed 


a 
Rainmakers t eck came nearer to 
being sued b itershed residents who 
don’t like ! A New York State 
Appeals Court d 3-2 that 120 up 
state resident ue New York City 
for a total of § llion in damages for 
artificial ra in the water short 
age of 195 
The Air Force start July 1 using 
knots and na miles instead of miles 
per hour an tute miles, but CAB 
turned dowt ommendation that 
civil aviatio likew1se 
* 

Criminal charges of meat price viola 
tions wer 1 in federal courts this 
week against Swift & Co. Justice Dept., 
in behalf of OPS, alleges more than 440 
violations 


Union Carbide h igned a.contract 
to buv a 28 estate near Elmsford, 
Westcheste itv, N. Y., ag the site 
of new busi fices. The company's 
office forc« housed in the Grand 
Central ar f New York Cit 

+ 
Prices in S Roebuck & Co.'s gen 
eral catalog the fall will average 
about 5 below last fall. Among the 
larger cuts on yard goods; 11° 
on floor ¢ curtains, draperies; 
10% on sh nen’s furnishings, and 
lingerie; ( n tires and tubes, hos- 
ierv, infant | children’s wear 
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An electronic instrument section can speed 
and simplify research, cut engineering costs! 


Leaders in industry have found electronics of greatest 
value—in many cases, the only practical solution to 
demanding engineering problems. Look to your 
electronics engineer and modern electronic instruments 
for better, faster research and development, today! 


The Hewlett-Packard’ Company specializes in electronic 
measuring instruments. These are basic research tools 

your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems. 
They are used in development and manufacturing through- 
out the world and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major MEAS M E N TS 


-hp- instruments. Request it on your company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY for speed and accuracy 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF 





YOU CAN’T EXCHANGE headlights on a European car (left) 


and a U.S. model—the sizes are different. 


That’s why .. . 


Headlights Focus on Standards 


makers 
covered to their dismay that Switzer 


American Car recently dis 
land had outlawed sealed-beam head- 
lights. The Swiss said the bright, long- 
beamed American lights blinded pedes- 
trians on winding mountain roads. ‘The 
lights also frightened cattle. 

Changing the headlights of Ameri- 
can-made cars to a type legal in Switzer- 
land is a major job. Swiss headlights 
ire not only a different type but a 
different size. With lights built into 
fenders and grills, a change means prac- 
tically rebuilding the front end of the 
car. That costs so much that Ameri 
cans are on the verge of losing the 
Swiss market for their cars. 
¢ Mountings—Faced with this, Detroit 
auto makers suddenly decided to join 
the International Standardization Or 
ganization, through its U.S. member, 
the American Standards Assn. What 


40 


they wanted standard mounting 
dimensions for headlights. Thus the 
holes in the fenders would be the same 
size and headlights made in any coun 
try could be interchanged. This would 
permit cars made in one countrv to be 
sold without risk of major 
alterations to comply with local laws. 
The ASA is now trying to see what it 
can do. 

This week international representa 
tives are winding up a two-week meet 
ing at Columbia University where they 
have been discussing similar problems 
arising between nations. ISO met here 
at the invitation of ASA. Roger FE. Gay 
president of Bristol Brass Corp. and of 
ASA, hopes the meeting will lead to 
more concrete results than various other 
meetings have produced in the past. 
¢ First Step—Progress toward inter 
national standards is something like the 
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DIFFERENT SIZES of light threaten to lose Detroit its foreign 
market. So auto makers are seeking a standard for light mountings. 


inevitable per- 
it it is almost im 


ind Canada broke 
1 thes igreed on a 
reads. Previously, 
for manufacturers 
tockpile spare parts 
ted from the others 
itries had 
submitted 
From this came 


reached 
their 


international o1 
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The 
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“First it spoils our business... 
now it spoils our fun!” 


CYCLONE CHAIN LINK FENCE is every- 
where at once; at least that’s the way 
it seems to burglars, vandals and tres- 
passers. And this fence actually is “‘on 
guard” at countless industrial plants 


. .. homes and hospitals . . . churches 
and cemeteries . . . schools and stadiums. 

Among Cyclone’s 14 types of fence, 
you'll easily find the kind of protection 
you need. For example, there’s Cyclone 


Non-Climbable Fence—aptly named 
and a favorite with factories. Then 
there’s Cyclone Safeguard Fence—long 
used by home owners to protect their 
children, lawns and shrubbery. 

Every Cyclone Fence will give you 
long, trouble-free service. Our book tells 
you why. It also shows Cyclone’s many 
types of fence. Send the coupon for a 
free copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOO 
ON FENCE 


Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
property safeguards are described. Whether you're interested in a 


few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 462 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.’ 





and some types of nut and bolt heads. 
A compromise on thread spacing is be- 
ing sought. 
e What’s Been Done—The ISO as a 
whole has approved only two proposals: 
eA standard designation of the 
twist of weaving threads. 
e A standard reference temperature 
for tests of all sorts 

The thread standard is particularly 
unportant to U.S. weavers. Previously, 
a manufactur vho ordered thread 
from another ntry had no way of 
indicating exactly the twist he wanted 
If the thread that he put on his looms 
was twisted the wrong way, the weav- 
ing operation untwisted the thread and 
left him with »ile of fiber instead of 
a finished pic f cloth. All he could 
do was test thread after delivery. 
If the twist vrong he had to re- 
turn it. Now can specify exactly 
what he wants, and hold the shipper 
resnonsible if doesn’t get it. 

The international standard reference 
temperature iffects the textile in- 
dustry, though it has other applications 
In the old d in American manu- 
facturer might webbing from an- 
other count fying that it should 
stand a tension of 1,000 Ib. The maker 
would test it own climate—and 
find it satisfact But when it came 
to America it ght break at 950 Ib. 
The differen in the varving tem- 
peratures at wl the tests were made. 
ISO has now ed that tests be made 
at 68F, with ifications reading ac- 
cordingly 
e U.S. 


standards ar 


History—In the U.S. many 
pted as commonplace 
No one is st vhen Westinghouse 
and General Electric light bulbs fit 
the same lam ket. But this is possi 
ble only be standard was agreed 
on earlier. | go, within industries, 
manufacture gan their 
own trade » seck 
the America Assn 
of American Railroads 
In time, it ime evident that dif 
ferent trad tions were setting up 
different st for the same thing. 
The Ame Petroleum Institute 
might decid: something one wav, 
while the Ar 1 Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute favored ther 
e Arbitration—In 1918, five of the in- 
dustry gr t together and formed 
the ASA irbitrator of disputes 
Today, 
and trade 
Its decisio 
] 


setting up 

ompromises; 
ind the Assn. 
are examples 


practically every professional 
tion belongs to it 
often far reaching, 
but there is no police force to see that 
companies |] » to ASA standards 
These standar irrived at bv the arbi 
tration of dispi ire eventually pro- 
mulgated for t use of all companies. 
But you don’t | to follow the pat- 
tern. You for example, make a 
light bulb of any size you liked. The 
question, of course, is who would buy 
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R/M Packings and Gaskets Assure a Deluge, Not a Dribble 


Here’s a thrill—a fireboat spewing out 11,000 gal- 
lons of water a minute! Ten average land engines 
couldn’t match the volume. As you might imagine, 
the water pressure on a boat like this is terrific. And 
since you have to fight fire with a deluge, not a 
dribble, keeping that pressure sealed in the pumps 
is serious business. It’s the sort of job Raybestos- 
Manhattan Packings and Gaskets do with excep- 
tional efficiency. 

R/M Packings and Gaskets are in widespread use 
wherever gases, chemicals, acids, sewage, oil, wine, 
steam or water have to be sealed under pressure. 


Engineers everywhere know that R/M makes top 
quality packings and gaskets for every application 
—generators, boilers, heaters, pumps, condensers, 
compressors. 

Its wide range of packings and gaskets, however, 
is just one example of R/M versatility. Almost 
every industry, indeed almost every individual, is 
served by something R/M makes in its six great 
plants and laboratories. 

If you have a rubber or asbestos problem, consult 
an R/M representative. Raybestos - Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Ptaybesles ... Condor - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


hattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. 





Raybestes Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. 





General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 


Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Mechanical Pockings 
and Gaskets 


Brake Blocks, Linings 
and Clutch Facings 








Fan Belts and 
Radiator Hose 





Other R/M products include: Conveyor Belts © Industrial Drive Belts « 


[io 


Abrasive and 
Diamond Wheels 





Rubber Lined and 
Covered Equipment 





> 
i 


~— 


Asbestos Textiles 





Sintered Metal Parts * Bowling Balls * Other Industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 





Only the L$USL0 EXECUTIVE 


is adjustable in so many 


ways...so easily! 


Model 18-A 
cCOSco 
Executive 


$47-50 
( $49.50") 


@ No other chair offers such style, 
quality, and value! And no other ex- 
ecutive chair can match the COSCO 
Executive's six comfort adjustments, 
all made without tools! 

Durable, all-steel construction, 
with foam rubber-cushioned, saddle- 
shaped seat and one-piece base. Du 
Pont “Fabrilite” upholstery and 
Bonderized, baked-on enamel finish 
in modern office colors. Get full de- 
tails! Mail coupon today! 

HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIAWA 


*Zone 2: Florido, Texas, and I] Western states 


LO5C. 


Good seating . . . in good taste 
...is good business 


Office 
Chairs 


Also these COSCO favorites: 
> 
( 3a 
pe 
- 


Model 20-A 
Arm Choir 
$ 27: 50 
($28.50*) 


Model 15-S 
Secretarial Chair 


$32-5° 
( $33.50*) 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. B621, Columbus, Indiana 


Please send, without obligation, name of 
nearest dealer and complete catalog. 


Firm 
By 
Address 


City 








it. Wides 1 acceptance of the 
standard vw your sales down to 
nothing 

Getting ¢g to agree is never easy. 
But on the tional scale, ASA and its 
members had experience with 
the advantag f standards and they are 
all dealing wit nore or less common 
body of c I ial customs. It’s on 
the internat il plane that the idea is 
new; and 1 “wants to give in on 
anything that ght yield a purely na 
tional adva 
¢ Markings—\I in example. It is 
mined pi n India and Mada 
gascar; the U.S. and Britain are the 
largest us« Manufacturers want to 
know how t mica, and precisely 
what the get, If a certain type 
proves best f ulators, how can that 
type be sp r reorder? 

Chis pt now before the ISO, 
but there ag. Mica mined in 
India diff that in Madagascar 
One contai ill V-cuts not found 
in the oth the producer of the 
uncut mi ts the specifications to 

to the marks. The 
ut tvpe wants the ref 

t the wording imply 
better than the other 
iatters, both producers 


include a 
producer of 
erence omit 
that one t 
lo compl 
are afraid 
artificial pr t; they want standards 


ympetition from an 


drawn t tect them 

¢ Film Speeds In spite of troubles 
like this [SO 5 nine proposals for 
standard final stage—in addition 
to the t t have been accepted. 
One of t 1 method of indicat 
ng the f photographic film 
Most p< ) discovered that color 
film tak exposure than black 
ind whit onal photographers 
of film U.S. film 
makcrs | d on a system of num- 
bers ort t tell the photographer 
how sensit t ilm is. But the same 
cameran st if he has to use 
1 forei film whose sensitivity 


use man 


is indicat fferent rating scal 
ISO h t his ironed out 
soon 

In anot film problem, interna 
tional tl itors found it 
necc t oO peed at 
which m film will be run, and 
which s a I will urry the 
soundtr t before the war, Ger 
many tt yture the international 
market th film soundtrack 
was on ft posite side from the 
American t lhis meant that equip 
ment p by, sav, the Scandina 
vian CC t to show German films 


Ww hose 


could not d for American movies 
The Ar yuuntered this threat 
by captu market for their equip 
ment. | s have already forced 
other cc t to use American equip 
ment, but the ISO standard has not 


vet beer t f t 
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PLANE LUBRICATION demands special oils. That’s why military is pleased over new... 


Synthetic Oil From Turpentine 


It promises a military substitute for imported castor 
oil, a new market for the lagging turpentine industry. 


Most people believe that the oil we 
get from the ground is the best lubri 
cant in the world. Aviators and experts 
who work with specialized equipment 
know that for some uses that isn’t so. 
For a great many specialized lubricating 
tasks, a synthetic lubricant docs a much 
better job than the real thing. 

Take equipment that has to perform 
at extremely low temperatures (—60F), 
or cases where temperatures vary 500 
degrees. Synthetic lubricants have to be 
tailor-made. ‘They are expensive and 
scarce. 

That’s why an announcement made 
last month by the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory and the Dept. of Agriculture was 
good news: They have developed a high- 
quality synthetic lubricant that can be 
made from turpentine. 
¢ Necessity—For years a derivative of 
castor oil has been used for high-quality 
lubrication. The hitch is that about 
90% of the castor beans are to be im- 
ported from Brazil. Military planners 
are worried about our meager supply of 
castor oil. Their concern is largely re- 
sponsible for the new development. 

NRL has been developing and testing 
synthetic lubricants since 1940. It dis- 
covered that turpentine yielded an acid 
that was similar chemically to the one 
derived from castor oil and used to 
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make the high quality lubricant. The 
tie-in with the Dept. of Agriculture 
came about in 1948. Both departments 
were trying to stockpile castor oil and 
to get U.S. farmers interested in grow- 
ing the beans. 

¢ Doubly Pleased—When NRL men- 
tioned turpentine as a possible source of 
raw materials for high-quality lubricants, 
the Dept. of Agriculture pricked up its 
ears for still another reason—the turpen- 
tine farmers badly needed a boost. 

Ever since the 1930's, the turpentine 
industry has gone steadily downhill, as 
paint manufacturers turned to petrole- 
um-derived hydrocarbon solvents. Since 
the war, new uses have been found for 
turpentine, in chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals. But a new outlet for the in- 
dustry was sorely desired. 
¢ Plenty of It—The new synthetic lu- 
bricants are made from pinic acid de- 
rived from gum spirits of turpentine, a 
product of the living pine. But it can 
also be derived from sulphate wood tur- 
pentine, which is prepared from con- 
densates recovered in the process of 
cooking wood pulp. Pulp mills produce 
a generous supply of this type of tur- 
pentine. Farmers in Southern Georgia, 
center of the turpentine industry, feel 
that even if the sulphate product is 
used, it will be taken off the open mar- 





more feet per pound 
more finished parts per ton 





THINSTEEL 


turns into more dollars 
for you 


CMP Thinsteel is a genuine strip 
product with all the characteristics 
of superior accuracy to gauge, sur- 
face, finish and edge, which distin- 
guish it from other types of cold 
rolled products. 

You can sometimes buy cold rolled 
sheets slit to strip steel widths at 
a lower per-pound price than CMP 
Thinsteel—BUT, if you will total 
the steel weight you actually use 
for any given number of units, thus 
produced, determine the time re- 
quired to produce them, including 
down-time for jammed dies and die 
changes, and check the total num- 
ber of salable units which result, 
after allowing for rejects, we be- 
lieve a comparable check on an 
equal weight of CMP Thinsteel 
will show you worthwhile savings. 
We shall be glad to arrange for 
a competitive test to be run at 
your convenience. 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 

ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


THINSTEEL 


tenet wane 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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DISTRICT 


From an j 
industrig| i 

. Point i i 
has just about everything hag _e 
Population is nearing 20 
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Over a million People j 
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, Union 
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PACIFIC °¢, Omaha 2, Neb 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





“. . . Non-military uses as 
plasticizers and in synthetic 
fabrics may overshadow mil- 
ay 

OIL starts on p. 45 


ket and out of direct competition with 
gum spirits of turpentine in its original 
uses. In other words, the production of 
lubricants from turpentine, be it sul 
phate or gum spirits, will be beneficial 
to those who get it from the living pine. 
e Process—l'o0 manufacture synthetic 
lubricants, the chemist combines special 
high-boiling alcohols with special acids. 
rhe resulting nical compound is a 
lubricating oil. When it is combined 
with a gelling material, it becomes a 
grease. 

Up to now two acids, besides the 
familiar castor product, have been 
used successfull One of them is 
critically needed for nylon and plastici- 
zers and the other has only recently 
become availal in any considerable 
amount The new lubricants, made 
from acid derived from turpentine, are 
comparable to the best synthetic lubri- 
cants now us¢ Che thing that pleases 
the military planners most is that we 
have so much turpentine raw material 
right in this I 

The new lubricants, called pineates, 
have much | rates of evaporation 
than petroleut egctable oils of the 
same viscosit hey are applied in the 
same way a ether lubricant and 
look like any lorless or pale vellow 
oil. The pineat ire non-corrosive to 
metals; rust corrosion can be inhibited 
with the usual petroleum oil additives. 
Svnthetic lubricants, in general, are 
characterized | low viscosity, low vola- 
tility, and low freezing point. Just like 
the others of the same molecular weight, 
pineates have ially high flash points 
and low pour points. This is a most 
desirable com tion for low-tempera- 
ture lubricant plasticizers 
¢ Too Costly?—Cost of production has 
not been determined at this stage. The 
method used now for laboratory samples 
would undoubtedly be too expensive 
for commer : Government lab- 
oratories are trving to find more econ- 
omical methods of producing pinic acid. 
If they are su ful, it is possible that 
the non-military uses of pinic acid as 
plasticizers and in synthetic fabrics will 
overshadow military uses. 

The preset ind contemplated 
processes for producing the oil are rela 
tively simpl id should require only 
the equipment that most manufacturers 
use now for synthetic organic chemicals. 
Unless unique properties for specific 
end-uses crop up, the price will prob- 
ably be in the same range as castor oil 
and the other synthetic lubricants. 
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DYEING FIRM DOUBLES OUTPUT: AN ABsorBING NYLON sr 


The cloth rolling through this fabric- 
printingmachine rides onanother cloth, 
called a back greige, that absorbs excess 
dye. Later on in the process, the two 
cloths part company and the back greige 
gets a washing to clean off the dye 
blotted up. Before the process can be 
repeated, the back greige must have 
time to dry. 


This fabric-dyeing firm found that a 
batk greige made with Du Pont’s nylon 
fibers dries so much faster than an or- 
dinary one that the printing machine’s 
speed can be almost doubled. Hence, 
very nearly twice the amount of printed 
cloth can be turned out in a given time. 


Nylon back greiges have proved to be 
more economical, too. Strong and re- 
silient, wet or dry, they outwear ordi- 
nary back greiges 5 to 1—yet cost only 





about 4 times as much. 


In addition to being strong and quick- 
drying, nylon is light in weight, and 
withstands deterioration by petroleum 
oils, soil rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. 
And nylon fabrics can be heat-set to 
hold shape. 

Nylon is now being used in a wide 
variety of products—industrial filters, 
fishing nets, rope, sewing thread, and 


many others. Perhaps it can help you 


RES. u.5 rar OFF 


Du Pont fibers are planned for better living 


RY’ 


increase production, improve your 
product —or even create a new product. 
Have you investigated the remarkable 
combination of properties this Du Pont 
fiber offers? 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in 
andustry today, Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber pro! lems. Address 
Textile Fibers Dept., Room 6514-B, Nemours 
Bldg., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


(Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


NYLON 
ACETATE 
ORLON* 

acrylic fiber 
RAYON 


DACRON* 
polyester fiber 


*ou Pont 
TRADE- MARKS 





ea 
from Lighthouse Signals 
to Circuit Breaking 


uincy 


uimncy 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Air Makes Things HUM! Whether it’s 
supplying air for signal horns in light- 
houses . . . or for operating circuit 
breakers to protect vital power lines, 
you can always depend on Quincy Com- 
pressors. These are two more of the 
hundreds of unique and everyday jobs 
performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. Sizes 
ranging from | to 90 c.f.m. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network of 
authorized automotive and industrial 
distributors. 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 

— illustrates 

and descri 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W-30. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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MOBILE UNIT puts make-ready of vehicles on an assembly-line basis, as . . . 


Army Simplifies Pre-Shipping Job 


New Orleans Port of Embarkation reverses usual pro- 
cedure, brings processing stations to vehicle. 


Processing an automobile or truck 
for shipment overseas used to be a 
long, tedious, and expensive proposi- 
tion. The gas tank had to be drained 
so that it wouldn’t be a fire hazard 
aboard ship. Then the vehicle had to 
be sprayed and gencrally protected 
against temperature changes, salt spray, 
and exposure. All these jobs were time 
consuming, particularly because—onec 
the tank was emptied—each vehicle had 
to be hauled past the spraying and 
coating stations by tractors. You could 
count on your fingers the number of 
vehicles that got finished each day 
even at huge Army ports of embar- 
kation. 
¢ In Reverse—At the Army’s New Or- 
leans Port of Embarkation, however, 
the procedure has been reversed, with 
profit. The vehicles now stand still 
while the processing equipment comes 
to them. That simple switch has cut 
processing costs in half. A processing 
unit, sect up in a 34-ton semitrailer, 
can spray upwards of 200 vehicles a 
day—close to 50 times as many as were 
handled by the old system. ~ 

The vehicle processing unit, de- 
signed by engineers at NOPE, is en- 
tirely self-contained. It carries a com- 
pressor capable of operating six spray 
guns simultaneously. Coating ma- 
terials, which are applied in the form 
of sprays, include paint, oil preserva 
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REYNOLDS 


ROLL-FOoRMmED 


ALUMINUM SHAPES 


Save Time and oney \ 


For Volume Producers A 


Basic structural parts or parts for decorative or functional 
trim can be aan s and economically roll-formed for y 


roll-formed shapes are available without tooling cost 
thanks to Reynolds tremendous tooling investment. Tooli 
r special shapes can also be supplied by Reynolds or wo 


and roli-forming combine to offer the important 
ong, light, uniform shapes that are easily 


fabricated. Aluminum be cold roll-formed to clo 
tolerances for your individua semients. Natural, 
embossed, anodized or other finishes are available. 


Whether you make bicycles or baby carriages, metal furniture 
or fences, television antennae or trucks, window sections or 
washing machines .. . these and thousands of other products can 
produced faster and cheaper in volume by using roll-formed 

uminum shapes from Reynolds. For additional informatio 

for catalog or call the Reynolds office listed under 
” in your classified telephone directory. 
etals Company, Parts Division, 

2085 South Nigth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Aluminum Fa 
One of the country's most complete facilities for aluminum fabricating includes: 
@ Over 100 mechanical presses ranging from 5 to 1700 tons. 
e Hydraulic presses from 50 to 1700 tons. 
e@ Equipment for shearing, blanking, forming, riveting and 
welding, roll-forming, finishing and assembly. 


These facilities con assure a steady flow of blanks or fabricated parts to your 
specificatidns and production requirements, 


a REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
m FABRICATING SERVICE 


BLANKING « EMBOSSING + STAMPING + DRAWING + RIVETING + FORMING + ROLL SHAPING TUBE BENDING + WELDING + FINISHING 











C.iears CONGESTION 
BETTER THAN A TRAFFIC COP 





Order and cleanliness — freedom from con- 
fusion and congestion — smooth flowing co- ; 

di d B f al d 8 Write for Standard’s 
ordinated movement of materials and com- Gaseul Caden and 
modities — these are important plus advan- tell us what you want 
tages from conveyors besides saving time, y Rog A — 
money, manpower. 7 , 


Standard is qualified, with an experience lhis hydraulic press (above) is being as- 


record of more than 45 years, to serve you ee sembled in the open because it arrived 
with roller, belt, slat, chain, push-bar, section- at Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance 
al conveyors — portable, self-contained con- Missile Cent n Huntsville, Ala., be- 


veyor units — spiral chutes — pneumatic tube Senge Reggae 
systems. Write — Address Dept. BW-62. ore the building could be completed. 


The 250,000 lb. giant with a 1,200-ton 
STANOAED CONVEYOR COMPANY Ngee ee ae 








Sules and Service in Principal Cities Engineering Corp. of Buffalo. It will be 
used in fabricating components for 
rockets and guided missiles that are 
under development at the arsenal. 

* 





A tiny sample of a radioactive insecti- 
cide has been produced after two vears’ 
experimentation by Gulf Oil research 


laboratories. It was produced by pump 

HANK YOU ing carbon dioxide (which is essential 
= to plant life) in radioactive form into 

ia a sealed grec ise during the growing 

—— period of pyrethrum flowers (an in 

— gredient of fly sprays and acrosols). The 


insecticide ictivity does not in 

for recently calling the crease killing ver. It will be used to 

attention of industry to the sub- trace the insecticide, bv gas-flow coun 

stantial growth of UNIL ECTRIC’S volume in your 3 and de t m ne how it =. “e 
advertising in Business Week, Advertising Age, Ad- the tisenes OF the insect mm making the 


vertising Agency, Printers’ Ink and Sales Management, a ‘ 


and by direct mail. 





The world’s largest Houdriflow unit will 
Your featuring of our company in your folder of be built soon by Kaiser Engineers Div 
“Examples of Successful Business Paper Advertising” of Henry J. Kaiser Co. of Oakland, 
is deeply appreciated. We will strive to maintain the Calif., for , xas Citv Refining, Inc. It 
precision standards and cost saving features of UNI- es be ‘lity wisi a ie = on 
LECTRIC WIRING SYSTEMS responsible for the 2 ho why gh te mee 


will be 19,01 bl. a day 
progress that called forth your generous comments. e 


UNITED MANUFAC Cast bars of brass have to be cropped 
TURING & SERVICE C0. at one end and inspected at both sides 
415 South 6th St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. before they are ready for the rolling 
mills that make them into light-gauge 
*Copies of the McGraw-Hill report are available on request. Send to- 


day for this additional evidence that UNILECTRIC WIRING SYSTEMS sheet. Chase Brass & Copper Co, com 
will reduce your product wiring costs — and improve your products. bines these tw per itions with spec ial 


machinery at its mill in Waterbury, 
Conn., that handles bars weighing up 
to 1.100 Ib 
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‘S| Here’s PROOF that X-Ray 


cuts costs, speeds production 
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Scores of industries use non-destructive x-ray in- i fa) “The only reliable way of detecting inter- 
spection to lower costs, speed production, improve ; YY _ is by radiography. Ona radiograph 
a" , : / re internal hot tear will show branches 
i] products. Here are just a few typical* reports: “st yr emanating from the main crack.” 
} oe “Examination of one type of crankshaft The GE model OX-250 is by far the world’s 
It = sr » oyphee repent Re Sh most popular industrial radiographic unit. With an 
™ year's production.” operating range from 60 to 250 kvp, 2 to 10 ma, 
i EE kee, ee es this versatile unit is available in seven different 
foundry saved over $13,000 and added to mountings to meet varied industrial needs. 
its prestige by delivering castings in which Let one of General Electric's highly trained ap- 
the customers could have utmost conhdence. tye 7 ‘ : . : 
d plication specialists appraise your inspection needs. 
2 “Through the use of x-ray, risers have Ask for the new 28-page information book, Pub. 
9 been added, relocated, reduced and even 7A-3292, from X-Ray Department, General Elec- 
> eliminated on many patterns, which in turn _ ae : 
Cc has made it possible to produce better cast- tric Company, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, Rm.AO-6, 
, ings at lower cost.” *Names supplied on request. 
L “Radiography accounted for the salvaging 
, monthly of $35,000 worth of parts, ena- 
> bling the foundry to increase its yield and G 3 N - R A L 2B : LE CT - | C 
pass on a 20% saving.” 
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* Printers 

* Lithographers 

* Photo engravers 
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* Map makers 
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* Publication printers 

* Electrotypers 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Industry's Tooth-Blaster 


he airbrasive technique for drilling 
and cleaning teeth by means of a fine 
gas-propelled stream of abrasive powder 
has become a firmly established practice 
in painless dentistry. Now S. S. White 
Dental Mfg. Co., New York, has turned 
out a smaller version of this very precise 
kind of sand-blasting machine. White’s 
gadget, named Airbrasive Unit, is find- 
ing a wide range of applications in in- 
dustry 

I'he basic principle of airbrasive 
technique is this: A mixture of abrasive 
particles (usually a specially processed 
aluminum oxide powder) in a dry, inert 
gas stream (usually carbon dioxide) is 
forced out of the pencil-like 
under regulated pressures. The sharp, 
abrasive particles cut at high speeds 
without the usual increase in tempera- 
ture and without the vibration and pres 
sure that is usually experienced with 
other cutting methods. The distance 
of the nozzle tip from the work and the 
angle of the abrasive stream determines 
the character of the cut 
¢ Advantages—Electronic equipment 
manufacturers were the first to see pos 
sibilities in the process. It was a natural 
for removing metalized coatings from 
glass and ceramics—a ticklish job in the 
production of certain types of radio 
components. Other manufacturers in 
the glass, ceramics, jewelry, and preci 
sion metalworking fields may use the 
machine for drilling holes in thin sec 
tions. The inside of slender metal tub 
ing can be deburred in a second simply 
by shooting an airbrasive cutting stream 
through it. Germanium, an extremely 
hard and brittle material, can be cut 
with little difficulty. The technique 
also has great possibilities in etching 

Strangely enough, despite the cease 
with which it cuts hard and brittle ma 


nozzle 


Unit has 


material 


terials, the Airbrasive 
cally no effect on 
cloth, and certain type 
of plastic I ise, it will not damage 
skin tissu uld the operator acc 
dentally hand in front of the 
abrasive Tests made by 
manufactu id , too, that 

lung infection) 


resilient 
such as rul 


is no dang licosis 
should th isive powder be inhaled 
e Source: S White Dental Mfg. Co., 
10 E. 40 St., New York 16, N. Y 


¢ Price: About $500 


Small-Scale Construction 


Bild-A-B in 
struction t esigned for 
It may business possibilities 


educational con 
voungsters 


is an inex 
tional disp 

A set t ; 600 tiny bricks and 
sufficient 
railroad | 
whatever 


visual aid in promo 


to put together model 

bridges, houses, or 
ungster wants. Plans 
et along with windows, 
One 


voung 


come with ft 
doors and roofing material 
feature of t et is that if the 
builder itishied with his handi 
work, or if ints to build something 
else, all h do is drop the building 
in a pail of r. The water dissolves 
the mort | the bricks can be used 
again 

e Source: A Tov Co., 
St., Valley S m, N. Y 

e Retail P About $4.39 


New Kind of Solder 
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gredient. It t under 50% 
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out flux ll not shrink, savs the 
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uired to handle it. It 
natural or svn 
350-degree infra 
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The Glenn L. Martin Company leads the way to... 


ral ! Multi Milliow Dollar Sauings 


terial 


--- FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY WITH NEW 
TINNERMAN ELECTRICAL HARNESS CLAMP! 


tion ) 
valed. 


. Co., 


“ 


The new TINNERMAN Electrica! Harness Clamp “takes 
off” on really big-money savings for the Glenn L. Martin 
Company, builder of the famous Martin Bombers. Air- 
craft designers and engineers at Martin found that in 
a quantity such as 1000 planes,a savings of $270,000 
could be made...or 18 cents per clamp over former 
methods for 1500 clamp installations in the new 
Martin P5M-1 Marlin! Think of this tremendous savings 
in terms of the thousands of aircraft on order for 
building America’s defenses—and you see how “multi- 
million-dollar savings” can be made for conversion into 
even greater production! 


Tinnerman engineering reports this significant savings 


story to all American industry as another example oc 
Tinnerman teamwork! For better fastening analysis 
and engineering know-how... for significant production 
savings no matter what your fastening problem, turn 
to TINNERMAN! There’s a Tinnerman representative in 
your area to give you competent help... he’ll be happy 
to supply details for a FASTENING ANALYSIS of your 
product. Meantime, write for your copy of SPEED NUT 
“Savings Stories”: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 12, 
Box 6688, Cleveland 1,Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners, Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. In France: Aero- 
cessoires Simmonds, S. A.—7 rue Henri Barbusse. 
Levallois (Seine) France. 


Whatever you build—from Aircraft to Clothes Dryers—Think first of Tinnerman for better fastening Engineering! 
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SPEED NUT WAY: Inset \ 
shows how T-shk | 

tongue lock n place. Can't 
unlatch unless pressure 

applied tn diagonal direction 
and tongue is dligned with 
lot opening. Can b pre 
assembled to wire bundle 
before fastening to structure 
Opens and closes by hand 


no tools required 
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In your kitchen, or at your favor - 
ite coffee shop, you have admired 
laminated plastic counter tops, be- 
cause of their resistance to abuse, 
stains and heat. But you are not 
likely to suspect the great amount 
of engineering that has been spent 
in developing their satin-finish 
surfaces. 

The problem of finishing derives 
from the method by which these 
panels are molded — stacked in a 
press like a huge, many-layered plas- 
tic sandwich, with each potential 
panel separated by a steel “press- 
ing plate”. It is this plate that gives 
the panel surface its smoothness. 

If the steel plate has a mirror fin- 
ish, the plastic panel will come from 
the press with its surface too shiny; 
yet satin finish plates get worn with 
use — then panel surfaces do not 
match, and soon the plates must 
be refinished at great expense. 

The solution was found when 
plastics engineers got their heads 
together with FULLERGRIPT engi- 
neers. These experts at The Fuller 
Brush Co. devised a process of pass- 
ing the completed panels under a 
rotating, cylindrically shaped FUL- 
LERGRIPT power brush... in fact, 


3660 MAIN STREET 


How EXtra Process 


OF FULLERGRIPT BRUSHING 


Lowers Cost 


OF FINISHING LAMINATED 
PLASTIC PANEL SURFACES 


these engineers even designed the 
brushing machine. 

As a consequence, finish quality 
is now controlled entirely at the 
brushing operation. Panel finish is 
uniform, both in texture and “color”, 
for a perfect match; finish variations 
from molding press operation are 
eliminated. Also, “pressing plates” 
can all be mirror finish, thus saving 
cost of plate refinishing; minor 
scratches in the plates, inevitable 
from handling, now disappear from 
panels when they are buffed by the 
whirling brush. This means the 
plates can be used much longer. 

These savings not only pay for 
the extra operation, but according 
to one panel manufacturer, actually 
earn back the cost of the machine 
in a two year period. 

Similar cases where power brush- 
ing solves a production problem 
occur in every industry. It will pay 
you to talk to FULLERGRIPT engi- 
neers. Write today. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


Wet and Dry Mops, Brooms, Waxes and Polishes, Floor and Special Brushes 








Because of its light 
of the new product 
pace as a pound of 


bars, 12-in. long 
weight, four ou 
will fill as much 
other solder 

e Source: Swiss Laboratory, 1533 Ham- 
ilton, Cleveland, Ohio 

e Price: 19¢ per bar in small lots, 18¢ 
in lots of 20 more. 


Three Wrappers in One 


Paterson P nt Paper Co. has 
just announ new smoked-meat 
wrapper that ines three sheets in 
one. The n uct, Paterson Trip 
L-Wrap, spc the packaging of 
hams and bac: ice the operator lifts 
up the threé ts at the same time. 
Not only dos labor, but there’s 
just one inven to check and stock. 
A set, bound together 
with adhesive s of 

e An out rapper of high, wet 
strength, esisting vegetable 
parchment ] vith the packer’s 
brand name a ign. 

eA middl heet of absorbent 
paper. 

e An in 
e Source: Pat 
Co., Bristol, P 


along one edge 


se-resisting barrier. 
Parchment Paper 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





nonstaining wvall- 

; not absorb readily 
st papers and yet re- 
tains the adl slip” essential in 
lining up desig It has been developed 
by Sigfrid K. | gren Inc., Wallcover- 
ings, 515 M n Ave., New York, 
N. Y. A 3- ickage retails at 75¢. 


Durocel is 
paper paste tl 
in even the h 


2 

A scale for ng letters and small 
parcels (up t has been inserted 
in the eraser end of a mechanical pencil. 
The scale has a hook and a circular 
paper clip to 1 a letter or parcel. 
Price is $1.00 from Leatherstone, Inc., 
260 Tremont St., Boston 16, Mass. 


+ 
Rol-A-Rake, a f 24-in. molded plas- 
tic wheels for standard garden or yard 
rakes, has just n introduced to make 
life easier for Sunday gardeners. The 
wheels let mb out ebjectionable 
growth and without going too 
deep and thout injuring wanted 
giowth. Niles Corp., South Bend, 17 
Ind., packs 12 sets in a display box to 
sell for betw 75¢ and $1.00 a set. 

* 
Safest way t way a hot pressing 
iron is the Safe-Stor Iron Holder 
The new product, easily mounted on a 
wall or door made of rust-resistant 
metal with an asbestos base. Price is 
69¢ from Metalmasters Inc., 49 Walton 
St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 











COTTON SEED PILER. This new machine, the first of its kind, TAPPING A VOLCANO. There’s a power 
piles cotton seed 50 feet high on both sides of the track it shortage in Italy. And one method of 
travels on. The seed, unloaded from trucks, is carried on helpirg to alleviate it is with volcanic 
bucket elevators up the perpendicular columns, then on steam. Here is an “Oilwell” drilling rig, 
belts out to the ends of the horizontal arms. This efficient made by U.S. Steel for use in the oil 


cotton seed piler was built by United States Steel. fields, being used to drill an Italian 
volcanic steam well. One of these rigs re- 
cently brought in a record-breaking well 
which is producing at the rate of 650,357 
pounds of volcanic steam per hour. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

—In 1951, approximately 1,365 pounds of 
st ingots and castings were made by the 
American steel industry for every man, woman 
and child in the continental United Stotes 


SPRING SONG. The pleasant music of speed, accuracy ERASING 13 YEARS. A boiler house, located in 

and efficiency which is played on the keys of countless an extremely corrosive industrial atmosphere, 

machines for office and home, is made possible only by was built with roof and siding of U-S’S Stain- 

small and usually unseen springs of steel. Almost with- less Steel 13 years ago. Here an ordinary gum 

out exception, the spring’s the thing that keeps the eraser easily removes the 13-year accumulation é 

mechanism singing. U. S. Steel makes millions of of mill dirt on the building to reveal that the This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


American Quality Springs for such uses every year. stainless steel is still bright, shining, unmarred. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Aine Bite Buu 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Auto Leasing Scares 


1 bi 
yas 


@ More and more companies that use a lot of cars 


are renting, rather than buying, them. 


@ Dealerships that concentrate on fleet sales are won- 


dering what will happen to them if the trend spreads. 


@ The big selling point for leasing is the fact that the 
user doesn't have to tie up heavy capital. 


Auto dealers haven’t had much real 

grousing to do in the last few years. 
lrue, business isn’t what it was in the 
carly postwar days (BW-—Jun.14’52, 
p31), but in the main the good dealer- 
ships are still doing all rigat. 
* This spring, though, a new gripe be- 
gan to fog up the atmosphere, mostly 
imong the dealers who specialize in 
fleet sales. Auto leasing companies, who 
buy fleets and then rent them to users, 
ire slicing off important hunks of their 
market 

Nobody knows for sure how many 
cars are leased out today, but some in- 
formed people in the auto industrv put 
the number at close to 100,000. 
¢ What's Next—Against an expected 
production this vear of 4-million cars 
or more, that looks too piddling to 
ibout. Actually, the dealers aren't 
so much worried about what has hap 
pened so far. It’s what is to come that 
has them jittering. Some think the trend 
to leased cars is strong enough to in- 
fluence the whole structure of auto re- 
tailing 

The records of some leasing firms 
indicate how fast the trend is growing 
Take the case of Peterson, Howell, & 
Heather, a Baltimore company formed 
in 1946. In May, 1951, the company 
had 667 cars under lease. One vear 
later, P-H-H had 3,837 cars leased out 
to 59 firms throughout the country. 

A Detroit concern, Fleet Leasing 
Corp., estimates that in 1946 only 
2% of U.S. companies used leased 
cars. They think the figure may be 
20% or more now. 

A Detroit auto dealer testifies that 
the trend hurts. Two years ago his fleet 
ales ran to 600 units. This year his 
fleet business is down 50%. He traces 
the loss of every client to leasing firms 
“IT can conceive of a third to a half of 
total car production eventually moving 
through leased outfits,” he savs 
¢ One Way Out—This dealer couldn’t 
beat ’em so he’s joining ‘em. He is 
trying to sell cars to the leasing firms 
that have lured his business awav. 

But he’s not happy about it. “We 


worry 


56 


used to give 10% or 12% discount on 
ficet sales,” “Now these leas 
ing companies offer us $50, maybe a 
little more, over cost. And for that, they 
want us to handle the car, then bring 
it back to the lot after a year and hold 
it until they decide they want to sell 
it or decide they want us to sell it.” 

Not many firms have been so hard 
hit, but plenty of dealers are wondering 
when their turn will come and whether 
they, too, should hitch up with some 
leasing concern 
¢ One Year—The essentials of leasing 
plans are pretty much the same. The 
leasing company buys its cars from 
dealers, rents them out to clients, 
usually on a one-vear lease. At the end 
of the vear, the client turns the cars in, 
ind the leasing company usually turns 
them over to dealers to sell on the sec 
ond-hand lot 

I'he variation comes in specific terms. 
Peterson, Howell & Heather furnishes 
transportation, nothing more The 
company that the cars pavs for 
maintenance, repairs, and insurance. On 
flects of 25 cars or less, P-H-H’s 
monthly charge is 3.5% of the basic 

car; up to 100 cars the 
charge is 3%; on flects of more than 
100 it’s 2.5%. 

The largest leasing company in the 

U.S., Chicago’s Four Wheels, Inc., 
has over 5,000 units leased to 110 ac- 
counts. It charges a flat rental that 
ranges from $76.50 to $83 a month, 
depending on the make and model. 
Four Wheels throws in everything for 
that price—maintenance, repairs, insur 
auce, towing, licensing. 
e The Benefits—Offhand, those sound 
like pretty stiff charges. What does a 
company gain from leasing instead of 
buying? 

Not even the leasing concerns argue 
that a company saves much in cold 
cash. It depends, they say. Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, has figured the merits 
of leasing against paying 6¢ a mi. to 
salesmen who drive their own or com 
pany cars (BW—Mar.18’50,p31). Kop 


pers estimates that it is more economi 
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tells the auto manufacturers how many 
cars it needs, then buys them through 
dealers around the country, usually in 
the region where the user needs them. 
¢ Dealers—Flect Leasing Corp. has a 
similar arrangement, with a different 
twist. Some of its clients lease the cars 
direct from Fleet. But mostly Fleet in- 
vites dealers to come in on the opera- 
tion and gets them to carry the invest- 
ment. 

Fleet’s method is this: A client in, 
say, Los Angeles, wants to lease five 
cars. Fleet tells a nearby dealer, with 
whom it has a contract, to deliver the 
cars. It doesn’t buy the cars from the 
dealer, but simply pays him a flat per- 
centage (it won’t disclose how much) 
of the rental. At the end of the year 
the dealer replaces the cars with new 
models and tries to sell the used cars. 
He hasn’t lost a customer, and he has 
an “in” on a big, national business. 

e If Market Sags—There are two points 
where the plans could run into trouble. 
One is getting rid of the used car. 

Up till now, this has been no prob- 
lem at all. The used car market has 
been strong ever since the war. But if 
it should ever go to pieces, someone 
could get hurt. In Fleet’s setup tie 
victim would be the dealer. 

P-H-H thinks it has the answer to 
this market risk. It sets aside a reserve 
of 2% of the rentais each month. Then, 
when the car is sold, if the reserve is 
bigger than the depreciation (the dif- 
ference between the original price and 
the resale price), the company that used 
the car gets the difference. If the de- 
preciation is greater, the using com- 
pany pays the difference. 

So far, clients have gone along with 
this arrangement. The test would come 
if the used car market should collapse. 
Then all Peterson could do would be 
to advise clients to keep the cars for a 
longer period and hope for a pickup in 
the market. 
¢ It Takes Money—The other chief ob- 
stacle is that leasing plans call for a 
massive amount of capital—unless, like 
Fleet, the dealer takes care of the in- 
vestment. P-H-H has solved that one, 
too. Its subsidiary, D. L. Peterson Co., 
worked out a deal with Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. Mutual 
finances fleets when they run to over 
100 cars; otherwise P-H-H puts up the 
money itself. 

How far the business will grow is any- 
one’s guess. Bruce Dodds, who, along 
with his brother Wallace, sold one of 
the busiest dealerships in Detroit to 
set up Fleet Leasing Corp., has this to 
say: “We're convinced that leasing 
(through dealers) is the coming new 
way to ‘sell’ cars.” 
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Front Row at the Raceway 


AKING STEPS to assure that the sides of bearing rings will 
T* parallel to each other, and to the ball track, begins with 

proper tooling. That’s why Federal spares no pains to gage 
the form tools used to produce its ball bearings. Here, for exam- 
ple, a technician inspects contours in an optical comparator; a 
prism of light projects the tool outline, 20 times enlarged, onto 
the gridded screen. By careful inspection he van often hold dif- 
ficult tolerances to 0.0001 in. or finer. It’s by this thinking in 
terms of perfection, not time, that Federal produces quiet, fric- 
tion-free ball bearings. Such precautions are your assurance of 
top-notch performance from every Federal Ball Bearing. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO,, INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y,. 





Bederal BALL BEARINGS 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 





THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


for cost-conscious operators 
on all kinds of hauling jobs! 


Whether it's fuel oil or food, soap or steel, trucks equipped 

with Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes prove year after year 
that whatever they carry, they carry at less cost! And cutting main- 
tenance expenses is only part of the story because actual fleet records 
show that with the extra service life built into these mighty brakes, 
trucks stay on the job hauling valuable pay loads instead of piling 
on expenses in the shop. The Bendix-Westinghouse Compressor, for 
example, like the brake valves, governor, brake chambers and all other 
Bendix-Westinghouse components, frequently outlasts the vehicle itself. 
Add to this the extra safety and increased operating performance 
these rugged brakes make possible and you can see why they are the 
overwhelming favorite of truckers on all kinds of hauling jobs. So why 
don't you take advantage of this remarkable record? Cash in on extra 
performance and economy—specify Bendix-Westing- 
house, the world’s most tried and trusted air brakes. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO ' BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Pay-As-You-Go TV 


Paramount Pictures’ ver- 
sion of subscription home- 
viewing may give movies new 
market for films. 
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You check the finest watch 
by the light from a star... 





vith 

DoALL BLOCKS 

and accessories 

you can measure them with 
accuracy based on the 
WAVELENGTH OF LIGHT... 


To KNOW if your watch is accurate you refer to a master 
source of time measurement, the reliability of which is based 
on the constancy of the heavens. To KNOW that your gages and 
inspection equipment are accurate you must have some 
comparable master constant of /inear measurement. 
In DoALL BLOCKS you have that master standard, for they 
have been held to millionths-of-an-inch accuracies, measured 
with light wavelengths—a linear constant that never varies under any 
conditions. And, DoALL will maintain that constant for you through 
periodic inspection and calibration of your Gage Blocks. 
DoALL now uses Mercury isotope 198 as a monochromatic 
light source for measurement of gage blocks. 

Use the DoALL “light wave standard” for precision measurement 
in your plant and you will eliminate an important percentage 
of the inaccuracies that WASTE man-hours, materials and money. 
No plant that produces parts in thousandths is too small 
to need a master measurement control in millionths. There is a 
DoALL BLOCK set for every requirement. Ask for a 
FREE DEMONSTRATION in your plant. 

THE DoALL COMPANY 


254 N. Laurel Avenue + Des Plaines, Illinois 


GAGING EQUIPMENT 


BAND MACHINES 
SAW BANDS 
y SURFACE GRINDERS 


DoALL BLOCKS are avail- 
eble in sets ranging from 
six pieces to 118 pieces, 


DoALL Four-range Electric 
Comparator Gage for meas- 
uring ports in thousandths 
or millionths. 


New DoALL High Inten- 
sity Monolite for meas- 
urement with light 
waves. 


DeALL square and 
round optical flats for 


use with a Monolite to 
“read” sizes, flatness 
er poralielism in mil- 
lienths of an inch. | 





FREE 
CATALOG 


24-page “Modern 
Measurement Con 
trol’ Catalog de- 
scribes DoALL 
Blocks, accessories 
and uses. Lists and 
illustrates all stand- 
ard sets. Write 
or e your local 
DoALL Store for a 
copy. No oblige- 
tion. 
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of Pittsburgh in April” 


A case history that shows how close cooperation 
between Production...Sales... Purchasing and Traffic 
...Saves an industrial company up to $400,000 a year 
on one shipping operation! 


That seems to be a pretty abrupt memo. 
“Don’t Buy Corn East of Pittsburgh’... 
signed Traffic. 

It would cause a palace revolution in a great 
many plants. Traffic, the grapevine would 
charge, has cut across three other departments! 

But there’s no such reaction when an order 
of this kind is flashed to Purchasing in one of 
America’s large distilleries (carbons to Produc- 
tion and Sales). That memo means that plans 
are set and money will be saved! 


How it Works 


The railroads, you see, have set up certain 
favorable rules that permit a manufacturer to 
‘Process in transit.”’ (It applies to some indus- 
tries...in dozens of ways, maybe yours is one 
of them.) In this particular case, the distiller 
can ship in corn... make whiskey out of the corn 
... then re-ship the by-product (spent grain mash 
...a Valuable dairy feed) under a lower freight 
rate. It requires careful study of tariff rules, good 
timing, and complete cooperation between Traffic 
and other departments in the distillery. 


Full Access to Company Information 


This Traffic Manager has the full confidence of 
his company. He has full access to all company 
information. In this case, he knows that Sales 
has sold the by-product at a specified price, for 
a specified delivery date in a certain town. He 
knows what Production needs, knows its sched- 
ule. Working together as a team, these depart- 
ments solve problems of this kind month in and 
month out. It all adds up to an overall saving 
of some $400,000 a year on this one shipping 
operation alone. 


A Tip For You 


Do you have a by-product? Do you fabricate? 
Is there an advantageous lower freight ruling 
deep in the regulations that you can use? Does 
your traffic expert know what all departments 
of your plant are doing? This case history, from 
an alert manufacturer, will have accomplished 
its purpose if it shows a substantial number of 
people in Management that better use can and 
should be made of the ‘Traffic Manager. 


%. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as one of the great merchandise 
freight carriers in the country, is anxious to spearhead any program 
that will move more goods. more efficiently. That’s why we sponsor this 
series of advertisements about the industrial traffic expert and his job. 
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TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


of a corporation, 
concerned with the welfare of 
his executive personnel 


Now offered for sale 
in the Adirondacks is 
a lodge so beautiful 
as to make mere ex- 
istence a pleasure. 
Planned and built 
under the personal 
direction of a corpo- 
ration chairman, it offers executives every 
facility for relaxation, special group meet- 
ings and client entertainment. Designed for 
flexibility, it can accommodate as many as 
50, or be warmly hospitable to a group of 
four. The present owner lands his amphibian 
on the lake and taxis up a steel ramp to 
within yards of the lodge entrance. 


On Blue Mountain Lake, in Hamilton 
County, New York, Camp Minnowbrook is 
the ultimate in a mountain lodge. The 180’ 
main lodge, completed in 1950, has a living 
room of king-size proportions finished in 
polished redwood. The dining room can seat 
as many as 60. Every imaginable gear from 
speedboats to silver service is included. Ask 
your local broker — or Previews — for illus- 
trated brochure BW-43712. 


To buy or sell anywhere, consult 


PREVIEWS rnc. 


The National Real Estate Clearing House 
49 E. 53np Str., New Yorx 22 + PLaza 8-2630 
1518 Watnut Sr., Puma. 2* PEnny. 5-1400 
20 Kitsy Sr., Boston 9 + CAprrot 7-4995 


PALM BEACH, CHICAGO, LOS ANCELES, SAN FRANCISCO 











LOW COST! , 


LOOSE LEAF BINDING “3° 


posts 

® Strong metal hinges, 
Masonite covers 

©@ Binders stack neatly, 
no projections 


STOCK SIZES STORAGE BINDERS 


TO FIT THESE SHEETS: 
SYan8% 8%4x8% Mxl2 

6x9% Biull 

7x8% BAxl4 

7all P4%xnIN% 1IK17 


Liberty Binders ore also 
made to order to fit any 
size sheet desired. 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 


720 S. Dearborn St e Chicago 5, Ill. 





“Anuther Stoar Opins” 


Raymond's, famous Boston bargain center, starts a 
branch in Quincy. Like its parent, the baby will have no 
frills, little overhead, and misspelled ads. 


Raymond's, Boston’s unique, 80-year 
old “Bargin Stoar,” has built itself a 
major spot in Boston retailing by defy 
ing every accepted rule of modern mer 
chandising. Last week Raymond's de 
fied superstition, too. It opened its first 
suburban branch store on Friday, June 
13. 

The new branch goes to Quincy. 
[his fast-growing city, less than 10 mi. 
south of Boston, lies on through routes 
to the Cape and the center of the large 
South Shore trading area. Quincy al- 
readv has a well-developed downtown 
parking and shopping center. Ray 
mond’s, determinedly unconventional as 
always, shunned this in favor of two 
floors in an old building several blocks 
away. The unconventionality has a solid 
core of sense. The new location is con- 
sistent with the store’s policy of keep 
ing overhead down to a ridiculously low 
minimum, counting on low prices ad- 
vertised in a flavorful, homev, mis 
spelled stvle to bring the traffic in. 
¢ Newspapers—The Quincy site over 
comes one of the major drawbacks to 
branch operation; it’s close enough to 
Boston to be served by Boston news 
papers. Raymond's colorful ads for its 
downtown store will carry for its branch 
store as well. That‘ way, Ravmond’s 
gets around one of the things that 
plagues tenants in Framingham’s Shop 
pers’ World; being plunk in the no 
man’s land between Boston and Wor 
cester, that center is too far from each 
to be served by’ downtown ads, and 
there are no important media to blanket 
the Framingham market region. 

Ravmond’s ads usually violate every 
rule of what a “good” department store 
ad should be. Thev’re “black’’ ads 
every inch of the two-page spreads is 
crammed with heavy type. There are no 
photographs or careful drawings of 
merchandise to glamorize the stuff. In 
stead, Raymond's uses crude cartoons 
only—often intentionally degrading what 
they have to sell. The ads imply that 
“We think so little of this stuff, we'll 
practically give it away.” 
¢ Orthography—The Raymond’s trade 
mark is its ludicrous misspellings. In all 
the ads and on placards all around the 
store are slogans such as, “Nuttin fer 
sale, but we’re dahm pleezed ter hav u 
buy,” and “Moar bargins.” 

The slogan that has stuck longest is 
“Only a Stoar.” By that, Raymond’s 
means to get across the idea that it is 
not a community center, not a chari- 
table institution. It’s just a place that’s 
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with TOCCO'’ Induction Heating 


approximately 4000’ of hauling ‘to and from the 
heat-treat department —an important economy fac- 
tor not included in the above figures. 


@ When a leading motor truck manufacturer 
swit.» -d to TOCCO for surface hardening steering 
knuckle pins, they not only cut the cost of the part 
in half, but reduced heat-treating time from 17 


hours to 48 seconds! 


@ If your operations involve the hardening, brazing, 
soldering, melting or forging of ferrous or non- 
if ; : ; ferrous metals, TOCCO can probably speed up your 
@ Using TOCCO they were able to combine two production and lower your costs, too, Why not ask 
operations and eliminate four others completely. to have a TOCCO engineer survey your 
Moreover, the TOCCO unit, being located rightin _ plant for similar cost-cutting results—with- 

the production line next to related operations, saves out obligation. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY [ow FREE Mail Coupon Today 
NEW THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 


BULLETIN Dept. W-6, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
TOCCO Induction Hardening and Heat 
Treating” 
Name 
Position_ 
Company ______ 
ii centihasitihaecheariiasi 


Zone State 








es, or al heal 


By rail and truck, shoes come to the new distribution center 2 
for reshipment from adjacent platforms to 400 retail stores. 


The same conveyor carries empty floats on their way to storage stations to fill out 
going orders. Orders in numbered pockets show the float’s routing. 


Merry-Go-Round Conveyor Saves T 


\ lot of shoe shuffling goes on at 
warchouse of the Shoe 
America at Columbus, Ohio, 
is shoes arrive from factories and go 
their wav to more than 400 retail 
tores supplied by the warehouse. The 
big distribution center, opened last 
week, has all the mechanical tricks that 
Austin Co. of Cleve 
land, could devise to speed the shuffle 
along. 

Che plant is Shoe Corp.’s answer to 
the problem of handling an evergrow- 
ing trafic of merchandise without loss 


the brand-new 


( orp oft 


the engineers, 


64 


of speed or wasteful buildup of in 
ventory 

¢ The Work of Three—Shoe Corp., a 
big retailer who moved into manufac 
turing several years ago, has been add 
ing retail outlets in the past couple of 
years (BW—Jul.7’°51,p116). In 1951 it 
moved nearly 12-million pairs of shoes 
through three multistory warchouses 
rhe new distribution center is expected 
to do the work of these three ware 
houses—and more. And its efficiency 
will enable it to do a bigger volume of 
business without a corresponding in 


Incoming shoes are piled on floats that are hitched to an 
ovethead conveyor. They're unloaded at proper storage bins. 


LGAs 


4 Empty cartons ride conveyor, too. They 
are kicked off at chute leading to . 


crease in st ling to Robert 
Schiff, compa! nt 
e Big and Mechanized—The first thing 
that strikes the center, which 
employs 125 | is its size. The 
one floor cé U “a. . & 
much as thre« ialf football fields 
The floor with racks of 
with just igh off. the 
aisles for a ma t through 
Ihe heart—a ide—of the 
house is an id chain conveyor 
that handles ncoming and out 
going shoes. It t around the floor 


shoes space 


war°e 
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me, 


5 The packing center, which extends under the carton supply 
chute. Floats arrive with assembled consignments. Packeis 


Shoe Leather 


of the new shoe center in a great oval. 
An incoming shipment of shoes is 
unloaded at the platform outside, is 
then piled on trolley trucks, or floats, 
and marked for the storage bins for 
various Classifications of footwear. As 
they roll around the oval, the floats 
are detached and unloaded at the 
various bins. The empties are then 
hooked on the conveyor again, to return 
to the starting point. 
¢ Outgoing Orders—When an order 
for shocs comes into the warehouse, it 
usually lists items of several different 
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types. By ordinary legwork it would 
take miles of walking and pulling and 
hauling to assemble a large consign- 
ment. This way it’s easy. 

Say a store has ordered some 
women’s novelty and play shoes; they 
come from Section 2. The order is 
stuck in a No. 2 slot on an empty float. 
When the clerk at No. 2 sees the float 
coming along, he detaches it, fills the 
order, and tickets the float for the next 
section. 

By the time the float has completed 
one waltz around the oval, it is loaded 
with the complete order, merely has to 
be unloaded for packing and shipping. 
¢ Third Job, Too—Meanwhile, the con- 
veyor is doing other work, too. It takes 


doublecheck each outgoing shipment against the order. Then out- 
going shipments go again by conveyor to the shipping platforms. 


over the nuisance job of disposing of 
empty cartons after shoes are unpacked 
at the storage bins. The empties arc 
hung on long arms welded to the con 
veyor chain. They ride along till they 
come to a chute, where a tripping de 
vice sends them down to another con 
veyor and eventually to an area where 
they are unloaded and sorted for reuse 
as needed. 

Shoe distribution is a lot more com 
plicated than it used to be—there are 
so many more kinds of shoes to handle 
Even men demand different styles for 
different seasons. The new center 
should help smooth out the bewildering 
complexities of today’s shuffling opera 
tion. 
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Simplify your speed-changing 
methods with i 
Reeves Varl-speed Motodrive 


gill 
handwheel 


here 


delivers any 
output speed 


here 


A complete, variable speed power plant in one, 
compact package that releases the full profit 
potential of every machine...every operator 


REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrive incorpo- 

rates (A) REEVES speed-changing mecha- 

nism, (B) any standard, constant-speed 

motor, and (C) gear reducer in a single, 

space-saving unit easily applied to any 

machine. Turn of handwheel or touch of 

button delivers any desired speed—instantly, accurately, posi- 
tively—without stopping the machine. Widens machine work 
range; increases rate and quality of production; and utilizes 
highest skill of operator. Specify REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrives 
for the machines you build or buy. Sizes to 25 hp; speed ratios 
as great as 10 to 1. Send for free catalog to Dept. 14. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Recognized leader in the specialized field of variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 


foraccurate speed control 


MARKETING BRIEFS 








Downtown stores continue to hit trou- 
ble. Russeks closed its specialty shop in 
Philadelphia because “‘business was un 
profitable.” In Hollywood, J. C. Penney 
and Kress stores are for sale; Grayson’s 
men’s clothing st s closing in early 
July. The motion picture slump, plus 
the opening of Hollywood Freeway, 
which bypasses t main district, are 
blamed for the exodus from downtown 
Hollywood. 
& 

Country Gentleman, Curtis Publishing 
Co.’s venerable farm magazine, is re- 
vamping its format with the February, 
1953, issue. The pages of the new book 
will be smaller ning a savings in 
paper costs and ostal charges). Ad 
rates will be cx mdinglv lower, and 
editorial content ll be changed to 
meet “the nev 1 agriculture,” says 
editor Robert H 


Shopping centers urgeoning—in St. 
Louis, where iillion Northland 
Shopping Cent heduled, and in 
Rosedale Gare Detroit suburb, 
where a $5-million center will begin 
construction ft! mcr 

* 


The chlorophyll squabble between Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet ( ind Rystan Co. 
(BW —Apr.12°5 5) was settled peace- 
ably when Colgate withdrew its patent 
suit against Ryst Colgate has taken 
a license from Rvystan to market chloro- 
phyll toothpaste nouthwash. 


The fifth edition of a marketing bible, 
Elements of Marketing, is just off the 
presses of Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. Authors | Converse, Harvey 
Huegy, and R t Mitchell have up- 
dated, added evised their text, 
which has bec1 tandard guide since 
1930. 


A clearing house t Ip small manu- 
facturers has t up by National 
Assn. of Manuf turers The associa- 
tion’s 12 regior fices will serve both 
members an¢ mbers. Manufac 
turers who want beontracts can list 
their machit | facilities with 
NAM, which 1 turn tell them of 
prime contract might want their 
aid. 


Carpet Institut ffer a Carpet Re- 
tailers’ Sen tarting July 1 The 
service, set up perated by Amos 
Parrish & Co st subscribers $25 
a vear. In ret he hard-pressed re- 
tailer will get f ts on sales for six- 
month period erating results of va- 
rious stores, an imilar information. 
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AUTOCARS... precision built 


for moving mountains of material! 


Two hauling jobs in Hawaii demonstrate Autocar’s 
ability to surmount tough off-highway conditions. Like 
every one that comes off the assembly line, these 
Autocars are custom built for their roads and loads. The 


result is improved materials-handling at low cost. 


Auvtecar Trucks 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 


Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 


(top) One of three Autocar-Diesels 
owned by B&C Trucking Co., 
Honolulu. They run steadily, 24 
hours a day, 6 days a week, haul- 
ing sand across Oahu for a con- 
crete block manufacturer. Each 
Autocar travels 2,700 miles a 
week. In the owner’s words: “The 
three do the work of 27 10-ton 
dump trucks.” 


(bottom) a mighty Autocar-Diesel 
owned by Oahu Transport Co., 
Honolulu, at work in the pine- 
apple fields. This modern mate- 
rials-handling operation consists 
of a fork lift and the Autocar 
tractor with semitrailer-trailer 
which delivers pineapples direct to 
canneries and docks in Honolulu. 
This system has replaced a rail- 
road which previously handled 
the shipments. 





FIRST SHIPMENT of Sumatran oil is brought to Pacific Coast by Gage Lund. Supertanker will help ferry 


22,000 bbl. daily, as... 


California Turns Oil Importer 


Californians are accustomed to im- 
porting most of the things they use 
from out of the state. Now there is one 
more import—oil. 

Early this month, the new 28,000-ton 
supertanker Gage Lund steamed into 
San Francisco Bay with its first full 
load for California—240,000 bbl. of 
crude oil from newly opened Minas 
Field in Sumatra. 

I'he sleck, $6-million vessel, owned 
by California Transport Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, will help import 22,000 bbl. of 
Sumatran oil a day for Standard Oil— 
to help close the widening gap between 
oil production and consumption in the 
Pacific Coast oil district, which consists 
of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 
¢ Too Much—Up to now, the district 
has had more oil than it could possibly 
use. California accounts for about 16% 
of the oil that comes out of the ground 
in the U.S. 

In fact, how to get rid of the surplus 
oil has always been a big worry for the 
district’s seven producer-refiner-market- 
ers: Standard, Shell Oil Co., Union 
Oil Co. of Calif., Tide Water Assoc. 
Oil Co., Richfield Oil Corp., General 
Petroleum Corp. (subsidiary of Socony- 
Vacuum), and Texas Co. They have 
had to dump the excess on markets that 
were uneconomic to serve. 
¢ Or Too Little—Now the tide has 
suddenly shifted. Demand has caught 
up with supply by leaps and bounds. 
By 1955 demand will leave supply in 
the dust, Robert L. Minckler, president 
of General Petroleum predicts. 

There are several reasons for the un- 
expected trend—from surplus to balance 


to possible shortage—in the Pacifie dis 
trict oil picture. First of all, economists 
looked for demand to. slump after 
World War II. They guessed wrong 
Oil use boomed for four years—until the 
1949 recession 

That upset California’s oil balance. 
Motor fuel needs remained high, but 
refinery byproducts went begging 
Stocks of heavy fuel oil mounted to a 
record 40-million bbl. For the first time 
California began shipping heavy oil to 
the Atlantic Coast (BW —Nov.5’49, 
925) d 
¢ A Fresh Worry—The outbreak of war 
in Korea in June, 1950, settled that 
problem in a hurry—and introduced a 
fresh one. Suddenly, an area producing 
16% of the oil was asked to supply 50% 
of the military needs. The cut-off of 
Iranian oil in 1951 added to the drain. 

A tremendous jump in the district's 
population made matters worse. Ci- 
vilian domestic demand went up 25% 
Oil stocks dropped to their lowest ebb, 
despite a steady increase in production. 
¢ Used Up—California can’t look to 
new sources for more oil. The state is 
at, or pretty near, its oil-production 
peak. Oil men won’t come right out 
and say there aren’t any more fields to 
be discovered in the district. But there 
just doesn’t seem to be any prospect 
of a rich strike. The general feeling 
is that the state is pretty well worked 
over. 

There are two resources that could 
bring some relief: the Elk Hills Naval 
Reserve in southern California and the 
off-shore continental shelf lands. But 
oil men aren’t counting on them. 
¢ Write-Offs—The Navy is sitting tight 
on Elk Hills, which produced 60,000 


+} 


he war, won't Iet it 
100 bbl. a day now. 
Mention of Elk Hills brought these 
caustic comments from Minckler: “We 
all know the political impossibility of 
counting the naval reserve as a source of 
potential supp! Che soundest proph- 
ecy for that oi that it will still be 
there after a urce of energy has 
displaced oil 
Minckler writ fF the continental 
shelf though they are 
probably trem Political feuding 
between federa id state 
m up indefinitely. 
here’s just not going 
ilifornia oil to go 
time. You can't 
1 day output to 
1 dav demand. 
one fairly sure sign 
of relief. But that won’t come until 
1954, when the Trans Mountain oil 
pipeline between Edmonton, Alta., and 
Vancouver, B. C., is finished. The Al 
berta crude will be piped to the Im- 
perial Oil refinery at Vancouver. It will 
tuke the place of the 35,000 bbl. a day 
that California now ships to Vancouver. 
Eventually, U. S. oil men could count 
on overflow from Vancouver to feed 
existing refineries in the West. Canada 
is eveing that market 
That doesn’t help today, however. 
So, California is in the oil import busi- 
ness for the near future—maybe to stav. 
Besides the 22,000 bbl. a dav Standard 
will bring in from Sumatra and Saudi 
Arabia the rest of this year, Shell may 
import a couple of cargoes from Ecua- 
dor. And there’s a rumor that Texas Co. 
may start importing about 5,000 bbl. a 
day from Sumatra before long. 


bbl. a day during 
trickle more tha 


resource 


governments 
promises to tie the 
I'he net result 
to be enough ¢ 
around for 
stretch a 980,000 bbl 
meet a 1-million bbl 


¢ A Help—There i 
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THE 
1000 MARION ROAD 


\. REVERE-< 
\y, WARE . 


The dependability of H-P-M presses has been 
proven time and time again! Yes, building presses 
has been going on at H-P-M for three quarters 
of a century ... and dependability is an unwrit- 
ten part of the specifications you can count on 
us to continue. 

H-P-Ms have contributed to many success sto- 
ries. An excellent example is the line of H-P-M 
presses above ... part of a 10 press 
operation at Rome Manufacturing 
Division of Revere Copper & Brass, 

Rome, New York. This installation 
is typical of the several H-P-M 


FASTRAVERSE press operations in 


HYDRAULIC 


Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing Industries * 


ROVEN FACT WITH H-P-M 


n 


other Revere plants. Because of the outstanding, 
on-the-job performance of H-P-M presses, Revere 
has installed over 20 H-P-Ms to keep pace with the 
increasing demand for the popular Revere Ware. 
At H-P-M you will find a quality-minded or- 
ganization, modern factory equipment and the 
most advanced production techniques. Proven 
dependability is inherent in every H-P-M press 
. it is the result of H-P-M’s 75 

years of specialized experience in 

the field of hydraulics. Whatever 

your production problem, you'll 

benefit by this experience. Invite us 

in at the planning stage, won't you? 


MFG. COMPA 


NY 


MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Plastics 


Molding Presses * Die Casting Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 





HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE is test-grown on cane land at Kohala Sugar Co. plantation. Pineapple men figure more acreage may ease . . . 


The Sorry Plight of the Pineapple 


BW—S« 1,p32 
aggravated” it ) S. Says 
It cost Hapco + 
apple product 
[he compan 
scason Crop rat 


For the first time since the 1930's, 
Hawaiian pincapple companies are re- 
sorting to cooperative, industrywide 
advertising. So far, the aggressive pro- 
motional campaign is still in the plan- 
ning stage at J. Walter Thompson, 
world’s largest advertising agency. But 
the evidence is clear: The pineapple 
buver is back in the driver's seat. 

Henrv A. White, head of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. (Dole brand), puts it 
this wav: “We're feeling all the effects 
of inflation in the production end of 
our business. But it’s just the opposite 
on the marketing end.” 
¢ A Switch—This is a big change from 
a little more than a year ago. Then 
pineapple prices were at their peak. 
Still, Hawaii’s 10 producers had no 
trouble moving their annual 25-million- 
case pack to willing buyers on an f.o.b. 
Honolulu basis. 

Since then, Hapco, which produces 
40% of the Hawaiian pineapple output, 
has chopped its solid pack prices 5%. 
The industry has had to slice juice prices 
approximately down to 1941 
levels: 

These moves have firmed up wobbly 
sales some. But the buver still rules 
the roost—to the point that some fruit 
is moving on consignment basis through 
warchouses located at mainland points. 
This means extra costs for the indus- 


,¢or 
L.A 


70 


trv—just at a time when it is trving 
strenuously to control costs with one 
hand and_ start gressive promotion 
with the other. 
¢ Face It—In pushing into the market 
ing field, Hawaiian pineapple men have 
to consider these hard facts 

¢ Other areas—the Philippines, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Puerto Rico—have 
moved into the U.S. pineapple mar 
ket. As a result, Hawaii's share of the 
market is steadily shrinking. It now 
supplies only 83% of the U.S. pine 
apple, instead of the 93% it furnished 
at the end of World War II, and 98% 
in 1932. 

¢ Pineapple’s troubles aren’t 
unique. The whole canned fruit indus- 
try is launching an offensive to get the 
housewife’s dollar. 

¢ Both planned and impulse buy- 
ing figure heavily in retail sales. So 
pineapple must face up to the price, 
packaging, and other enticements of 
fered by peaches (its principal rival), 
pears, cherries, apricots, berries, plums, 
and all the other canned fruits—plus a 
juice competition from oranges, grape- 
fruit, and others. 
e¢ A Draw—Since Hapco runs what is 
probably the biggest fruit cannery in 
the world, it is natural that it has the 
biggest handful of troubles. A seven- 
month strike on its Lanai plantation last 


og 
ag 


“seriously 
White 


llion cases of pine 


ycal 


to lose its peak 
than knuckle under 
Lanai local of 


itional Longshore 


to demands f t 
Harrv Bridges’ I 
men’s & War nen’s Union for an 
hourly wage 4¢ the industrv level 
White says ne illy won the strike. 
It was settled rt the 
when the inc ippk 
granted high iv on a 
contract reopening 
e In the Same Boat—Even if there had 
been no strike, Hapco would be up to 
its neck in tr ilong with the rest 
of the industr California Packing 
Corp. (Del Monte) and Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, which h i stake in pinc 
apple as well ther fruits, report 
over-all profit vn 50% from a year 
ago. Inventories for both are nearh 
double what th 1 year ago. Their 
short-borrowings have been skyrocket 
ing, while work ipital has slumped. 
R. G. Bell neral manager of Alex- 
ander & Baldw Ltd., which repre- 
sents three pincappl companies, says 
wrvly: “We're all in the same boat. 
Businesses have their ups and downs. 
This looks like of our down years.” 
“The pineap a luxury product,” 


peak season 
industry 
voluntary 
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eres the reason =| 






for PLIOLITE S-6B in rubber products 







HIGHER product quality in natural or synthetic rubber 
items—such as shoe soles, flooring, electrical insula- 






tion, molded and inflated items—depends on the rein- 
forcing resin you use. Millions of pounds of PLIOLITE 







S-6B—the reinforcing resin developed by Goodyear 






have shown the way to top-quality end-products for 






hundreds of manufacturers. 







By using PLIOLITE S-6B, you get the advantage of 
more than 20 years of Goodyear experience in devel- 






opment work—and leadership in rubber resin produc- 






tion. You can rely on Goodyear’s quality standards— 






long known as the industry’s most exacting. You are 
taking the way to top-quality production. 

Write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. A-1, 
Akron 16, Ohio, for details today. 
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Pliolite—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











Use Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE * PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for industry 





























Stepping up its steel-making power 
with two giant new blast furnaces 


The steel-making cycle starts with the smelting of metallic iron 
from ore in blast furnaces. Within the next few months, two new 
blast furnaces will be placed into production. They will provide 
National Steel with twelve of these giant furnaces and add close 
to 1,000,000 tons to its annual pig iron capacity. 

These important additions are part of a continuing program of 
National’s 


that means more steel for 


expansion that embraces every phas ot stec!- 


making operations—a_ program 


America’s civilian uses as well as for defens 


The drive for more steel has created the need for proportionately 


er reserves of iron ore and coal th 


making—a need that is especially urgent because of the 


principal ingredients of 


critical shortage in steel scrap. National’s long range provision 


of these vital raw materials includes the acquisition of larg 


interests in two major coal mining operations and participat 
in the development of the rich new Labrador-Quebec iron 


field. Also underway for National is construction of the larg 


ore carrier ever built on the Great Lakes. 


By mid-1953, National’s program will result in a tota 


capacity of 6,000,000 tons per year—and the projects 
scheduled for construction in National’s plants will requir 
expenditure of more than $150,000,000 over the next three y 


comp 


This is National Steel 


entirely independent, 
integrated . . . one of f st 


America’s leading producers of s 


NATIONAL STEEL AQ CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING  \ 


SERVING AMERICA BY 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
of standard and special carbon est independent manufacturer 
ra wide appli of tin plat Producer of many 


stee! products to 
products 


cation in industry other importa st 


2 EPL We 
os 
NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel's 
tremendous needs. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL / 


SERVING AMERICAN 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of from extensive holdings in the 
world-famed Quonset building 
nailable framing. 


Great Lakes region. 


and Stran-St 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for steel 
products in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 





name in air handling 


| American Blower — a time-honored 
| 
i 
i 
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Since 1908, thousands upon thous Sirocco Fans 
have been installed throughout the n mechan 
cal draft and industrial applications eating, drying, 
ventilating, air conditioning, fume ind process 
ing systems. 

This unparalleled record in the fi e in part to 
these facts The Sirocco Fan opera ower speed, 
delivers more air per revolution 
fan, and, for a given duty, the Siro 
minimum amount of space. 

For data on how the Sirocco Fa t be appl ed 
to your business, consult the nearé American Blower 
Branch Office. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETR T 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





Division of Amemican Raviator & Stardard Savitary conroranion 


American Blower Series 81 Sirocco Fan. All Sirocco 
Fan ratings are Certified in accordance with the 
Standard Test Code as adopted jointly by the NAFM 
and ASH&VE 


AND 


AMERICAN — BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


ening home and i 


* CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 





he added. “People can do without it 
sometimes.” 

¢ Down in the Mouth—The rough 
sledding has shaken some of the opti- 
mism that surrounded Hawaii’s No. 3 
industry (after the military services and 
sugar) last year, when it hit $100-mil- 
lion. 

Randolph A. Crossley, president of 
Hawaiian Fruit Packers Ltd., which 
supplics Stokely-Van Camp, went so 
far as to say: “For the long term, I 
personally fear for pineapple in Hawaii, 
as I do for sugar. But perhaps my 
fears are groundless.” 

Investors, too, are worried. Hapco 
stock is now at a 10-vear low of less 
than $12 a share, compared with $343 
in 1946. Last January the company 
passed up a quarterly dividend for the 
first time in 17 vears, says there’s none 
to come for some months. 
¢ Not the Fnd, Yet—In spite of the 
bleak outlook, the pineapple men are 
far from the end of their rope. The 
are still putting their chips on their 


own industry. There are at least two 
healthy signs: 

¢ This month Hapco is starting up 
a new $1-million concentrate plant that 
will put it into the fresh frozen juice 
field. The move will also enable it to 
drop the cost of its fresh frozen solid 
pack by shifting from cartons to cans. 
So far no other packers have followed 
Hapco’s lead. But several are watching 
closely, if cynically. 

e Hapco, again in the lead, is 
planting more pineapple acreage. Two 
island sugar plantations—Kohala and 
Grove Farm—have plowed under cane 
in test plots. Profits or not, each acre 
of pineapple brings in more than twice 
the gross return of an acre of cane— 
around $1,430 a year, as against S615. 

Not all cane land is suitable for pinc 
apple. But pineapple’s advocates point 
out that the pine still pavs higher 
wages than sugar ($1.16 an hour mini 
mum) and it does so with no artificial 
price crutch and with very little tariff 
protection. 


San Quentin Cotton Weavers 


A cotton mill run by prison inmates will put California 


in the textile business. 


California’s San Quentin prison is 
going into the textile business. The 
state legislature has earmarked $1.5 
million for a cotton mill to be operated 
there. 

This is not the first cotton mill to 
operate in a prison. But it is a big first 
for California, for another reason. It 
is the first textile mill in the state—or 
west of the Rockics—which will make 
woven fabrics. 
¢ Big News—That is significant because 
California has come to be an important 
cotton producer. The $400-million-a- 
vear crop has become the state’s great- 
est single agricultural product; volume 
wise, it’s second only to Texas. 

That development naturally raises the 
question: Why doesn’t California weave 
its own cotton yardage? Producers did 
have some expensive surveys made a 
few vears ago. They indicated that a 
textile industry in the area would be un- 
economic. 

Since then, the picture has changed 
Now economists point to these factors: 

¢ As production of fibers increases, 
the freight bill for moving them to 
textile centers mounts. 

e As population grows, the haul- 
back on finished goods rises. 

e The market for cotton vard 
goods in the area~in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, even the Northwest—has 
grown tremendously. 

e Protected—That was not the main 
reason the state decided to build the 
mill, however. It wanted to solve an 
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idleness problem that has plagued the 
prison since a jute mill burned down a 
vear ago. The cotton venture will put 
at least 520 inmates to work. 

Che mill will produce about $1-mil 
lion a vear worth of cotton textiles for 
denims, bedding, and other articles for 
state institutions. A state law prohibits 
prisons from selling articles they make 
to private industry. 
¢ A Boon—California does have two 
other textile mills. But they make dif 
ferent types of products: cordage, mop 
heads, string. Prison director Richard 
McGee has assured both of them the 
prison would not be in that kind of 
business 

In fact, the mill will not compete 
in anv wav with manufacturers or 
labor, McGee points out. He believes, 
rather, that the mill will be a great boon 
to the cotton industry. ““We would use 
California cotton, helping out the 
state’s most important agricultural in 
dustry, and offer no competition to 
private enterprise,” he said. 

The $1.5-million appropriation will 
be used mainly to equip and operate, 
rather than construct, the mill. The 
prison already has a ready-made struc 
ture that was intended for renewing 
jute operations which never came off. 
The reinforced concrete structure was 
built by the inmates and cost the state 
$900.000. McGee believes the state’s 
original investment for equipping the 
mill can be amortized in approximatch 
12 vears 
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it used to take 16 men and 3 
stationary mounting machines to 
assemble 3200 passenger car 
tires and tubes on an 8 hour shift. 
lt was a hand operation that re- 
quired skill and hard physical 
work. When a regular operator 
was absent production dropped. 


After MHS engineers integrated 
these assembly operations with 
materials handling it requires only 
4 operators and one machine to 
handle 3600 units in 8 hours. 

It might pay big dividends to 
have MHS engineers look over 
some of your operations. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out how 
much you could save. 


Handling oe 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

in Canada: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Utd. 
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SUPER-HITS, like South Pacific, are the lifeblood of the theater. keeps on clicking at $30,000 a week. With an assist from Kiss Me 
The Rodgers-Hammerstein musical has earned over $3-million, Kate, it put the 1948-1949 season in the black 


Financial Breakdown of Broadway Theater 


No. of Playing 


Prods. Plays Musicals Revivals Weeks Gross Investment Balance 
1947-48 1,325 $28,826,500 
1948-49 63 1,231 28,840,700 $6,760,000 $921,400 Profit 
1949-50 59 28 15 8 1,156 28,614,500 4,224,900 2,144,600 Deficit 
1950-51 83 42 13 7 1,139 27,886,000 5,635,200 886,000 Deficit 
1951-52 73 60 13 19 1,072 29,293,000 5,423,900 3,473,700 Deficit 


(For the seasons of 1949-50, 1950-51, the number of plays, musicals, and revivals does not equal the 
total number of productions because, under the system of classification used at that time, such shows 
as City Center presentations, ANTA Experimental Theatre offerings were grouped in a separate 
category.) 
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TOP MONEY MAKER of 1951-1952 season shapes up as Pal Joey, a revival of a critical 


success and financial failure of 11 years ago. 


It’s netting around $7,000 a week. 





Animal, 


ANOTHER revival, The Male 
helps brighten a dismal season. 


The Broadway Season: Worst in Years 


Viewed as art or viewed as business, 
the Broadway season that ended May 
31 was one of the worst in a 
generation. 

Gross revenue was up, but profits 
were the lowest in years, the volume 
of production continued to decline, 
and the quality of shows was dismal. 
As predicted (BW—Dec.8’51,p58), the 
‘principal redeeming feature was the 
quality and continued business of sev 
eral holdover shows. An added factor 
as the season developed was the re 
vival of several outstanding 
from the past. Thus. the Broadway 
theater, which means the professional 
theater in the U.S., lived chiefly on 
past accomplishment. 

e Prices Up—For the 1951-1952. sea- 
son, gross revenue topped $29-million, 
the best figure in five years. But the 
rise, a slight one, is not the favorable 
factor that it seems. Here’s why 

e Admission prices have risen 
slightly in the past few seasons. A rise 


shows 
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in gross revenue does not mean there 
was a corresponding rise in attendance. 


¢ The number of shows 
continued to decline. 

¢ The trend of the public toward 
patronizing only the biggest hits be 
came stronger. More than ever, box 
ofhce smashes like South Pacific, The 
King ar. I, and Guys and Dolls got 
an increased share of the business while 
what used to be called ‘‘average” 
shows got less. 

¢ The total of playing weeks— 
that is, the 52-week sum of the num- 
ber of shows running each week, and 
thus the truest measure of continuing 
theatrical activitv—slid to 1,072, off 
nearly 20% from the 1947-1948 peak. 

e For return on investment, the 
season rates with the worst within 
memory. It will ring up a deficit of 
$2.5-million or more. 
« Consistent—Season to season, Broad- 
Way's gross revenue is surprisingly con- 
sistent; over a five-vear stretch, the low 


running 


was $27.9-million in 1950-1951, and 
this year’s $29.2-million was the high 
The shrinking number of playing weeks 
follows a fairly steady pattern, too 
The spectacular variation lies in the 
uality and popularity of the shows 
> mera 

A rapid rise in operating costs gets 
the blame for the decline in playing 
weeks. A dozen years ago a musical 
could operate for about $18,000 to 
$20,000 a week; a straight play got by 
for $4,000 to $5,000. Such shows now 
cost $28,000-$32,000 and $15,000 
$20,000, respectively. Thus the same 
total gross for the season now supports 
fewer shows. 

¢ Longer Odds—Even under favorabl 
conditions, theatrical financing is highly 
speculative. The odds have become 
longer with increased production costs, 
pyramiding operating expenses, dwin 
dling profit margins, growing public 
preference for hits only, and the poorer 
touring conditions. It all adds up to 
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If your manufacturing operations employ tub- 
ing in any form, you are missing something 1f yow 
buy tubing without specifying it by brand name. 

All tubing looks quite alike; but all tubing does 
not perform alike. Some tubing possesses the 
inherent quality to remain in service much longer 
than some other kind. The only guide you have in 
choosing dependable tube or tubular parts is the 
reputation of their manufacturer. Thus by not 
being selective in your purchases of tube you are 
missing some extra value to which you are entitled. 

There 7S a difference in tubing. By specifying 
Wolverine you will obtain tubing and tubular 
parts that are quality-controlled from ore to 
finished product. You can expect to receive long 
and uninterrupted service. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet 


& Hecla Consolidated. Copper Company, Inc., 


producers of quality-controlled tube for refrigera- 
tion, processing industries, plumbing, heating and 
air-conditioning, automotive and aviation— 
1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in 
Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 











fewer and fewer winners, with bigger 
and bigger payoffs for the few who have 
the smash hits. 

Hits do more than make almost un- 
believable profits for the lucky minority. 
They keep the theater going, lend ex- 
citement to a season, develop audiences 
that sometimes go to lesser shows, pro- 
vide employment and income in ever- 
widening circles, and create vehicles for 
other fields of entertainment such as 
film versions, radio and _ television 
adaptations, performance of songs. 

A season like 1948-1949, which had 
South Pacific, Kiss Me Kate, Death of 
a Salesman, Edward My Son, Detective 
Story, Goodbye My Fancy, and Where’s 
Charley?, piles up enough profits to 
cover the losses of all the flops. And it 
has echoes years later in continuing 
royalties, revivals, and adaptations. Even 
statistically, one hit is always worth at 
least 50 flops. 
e¢ Modest Profits—On the basis of hits 
alone, 1951-1952 was flat. Of the 73 
shows, only 11] are definite hits, and 
none seems likely to provide a large, 
prolonged payoff. Of the still indefinite 
productions, three are prospects to earn 
modest profits, two aren’t sure of re- 
covering their investment. Later in- 
come may reduce the huge deficit from 
the flops, but not by much. 

Of the season’s hits, the revival of 
Pal Joey is likely to be the biggest 
money maker. This Rodgers-Hart show 
—a critical success but a financial failure 
11 years ago—has just earned back its 
$125,000 investment and is netting 
around $7,000 a week. Top Banana 
has just paid off its $210,000 cost, but 
has long since lost its sell-out mo- 
mentum and now has only a modest 
net. Successes like Katharine Cornell’s 
Constant Wife, the four-star Don Juan 
in Hell, Fourposter, I Am a Camera, 
Mrs. McThing, Point of No Return, 
The Shrike, and the Dickens readings 
by Emlyn Williams are in the healthy 
rather than the bonanza category. 

Of the shows whose payoff potential 
is not yet clearly indicated, The Male 
Animal revival (from 1939-1940) should 
make a small profit. New Faces of 1952 
may net a modest amount, while Gigi 
and Paint Your Wagon still have a 
chance to get into the black. Of Thee 
I Sing, a revival of the 1931-1932 
Pulitzer Prize winner, has only a theo- 
retical chance of earning back its 
$250,000 cost. 

e Angels Fall—During the 1951-1952 
season, $5,423,900 was invested in 
Broadway shows, including $557,000 
sunk in shows that closed during tryout 
tours. Of the total, $3,693,400 is down 
the drain with 60 flops. The 11 hits, 
representing an investment of $80,000, 
have thus far earned $548,700. The still 
to be classified shows show a deficit of 
$329,000. That will leave an over-all 
deficit in the neighborhood of $2.5-mil 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 











POWER 


FOR THE 


MODEL C145 


301 cw. in. displ. 
145 hp 2700 rpm. 


MODEL E185 


471 cu. in. displ. 
185 h.p. © 2300 rpm. 








Of the 15,000 non-carrier type planes in the full-time 
or part-time service of business firms today, the great 
majority fly with Continental power. Underlying this 
preference is Continental's proven dependability, result- 
ing from sound engineering, conscientious manyfac- 
ture, and a long-established policy of providing parts 
and service wherever people fly. — 























[ontinental Motors [orporation 
Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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ONEY-SAVING NEWS 


about punched-card accounting 


A new and exclusive Remington Rand invention 
—Card-o-Matic—now makes punched-card 
systems more productive, more economical than 
ever before ... in billing, inventory, sales analy- 
sis, accounts payable, payroll and other heavy- 
volume record keeping jobs. 

Card-o-Matic, combined with the Convé- 
Filer, offers an ingenious push-button system 


that brings any desired master punched-card 


Card-o-Matic (above) combined 
with the electric Convé-Filer, 





record to the operator ...then enables her to 
create automatically a detail card based on the 
master but with variable data added... all in 
a matter of seconds. One keyboard controls the 
whole operation, integrating a Remington Rand 
Key Punch with an electrically powered Tub 
File housing up to 65,000 master tabulating 
cards. 

Not only does Card-o-Matic cut clerical costs 
through faster finding and refiling of master 
cards—it provides speedy, automatic punching 
of master data into detail cards at the touch of 
a key. Read the full story in free Card-o-Matic 
folder TM-822, available from the Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center nearest you, 
or Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1144, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Memington. Fland. 











DRIVERS’ SKILL got the acid test in the competition, as the trucks had to pass be BIG LIFT from a truck gave one cowboy 
tween two rows of rubber balls. There was only a half-inch leeway on each side. the chance to pull a camera on his pal 


Rodeo: Hi-Yo Fork-Lift 


, 


\ CURVE on the obstacle course was one of the 10 maneuvers a PUSHING a 4,000-Ib. box, driver had to bypass two offset aisles. 
driver had to cope with in 10 min. \ scratch on the box constituted a “fault 
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10 GALLONS OF GAS 


ow W plate 





Only yesterday, service station credit sales meant laboriously hand- 
written sales checks . . . an inaccurate, time-consuming way of doing 
business. And when the progressive Standard Oil Company of California 
decided to streamline its service, Farrington was chosen to design and 
manufacture special plates and imprinters. 


Identification is our business . . . and it has been our business for over 
two decades. More than 600 of the nation’s finest department stores 
have Farrington’s famous Charga-Plate® Credit Service so that their 
customers can say “Charge it, please” in the easiest way. 
(Story on page 84) For whether it’s identification credit service, outstanding display boxes 
for world-famous products, Texol® plastic coverings or gift jewel cases 
—Farrington, for half a century, has 
os) served America’s people and America’s 


industries with proud distinction. 


marin 022 


Co mapiivacrunnc COMPANY 


érton Street, Boston 30, Massachusetts 


MISS NEW HAVEN demonstrated that 


even a child can learn to work the hoist. 





District Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto 


® 
®@ 
ONLY WOMAN contestant jimmied he CHARGA-PLATE® SERVICE © JEWEL CASES 


way into an offset pallet drop. DISPLAY PACKAGES © PYROXYLIN AND VINYL COATINGS 
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COCKLETONE BOND 


Men in key positions know the importance of a 


proper letterhead to represent them. That is why 
Cockletone Bond is found in thousands of progressive 
firms. Executives prefer its sturdy feel, lively crackle, 
rich shade of pure white. Cockletone Bond is mod- 
erately priced. Why not investigate the advantages 
of making this finer letterhead paper your regular 
business representative. 

You can obtain business printing on Hommermil! papers 


wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. Let the 
Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 





SEND THIS COUPON for the rare Cockletone Bond Port- 
folio. It contains a wide assortment of good, modern 
letterhead designs. You'll find it helpfal in improving 
or redesigning your present letterhead. We will also 
inchade a enmpte book of Coshissene Goad 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 








MATERIALS handlers sized up the equip- 


ment, saw plenty they'd like to take home. 


Last week the Connecticut Valles 
Materials Handling Society sponsored 
a roundup called The Last Frontier 
Fork ‘Truck Rode¢ New Haven, 
Conn. It was called Last Frontier, the 
CVMHS publicity xplained, be 
cause improvement naterials han 
dling make up the last fronticr in cost 
reduction. Materia indlers, sales 
men, and buvers arri dressed in cow 
bov outfits. Materia ndlers are the 
men who drive fork-lift truck 

The New Haven vas CVMHS’ 
first, outside of tition he Id 
industrial plant ) id of the arena 


was marked off a bstacle course 


for a competition to test drivers’ skill 
in maneuverability ifcty Onc 
hundred and thirty-four drivers from 
105 Connecticut an vestern Massa 
chusetts plants con ed for $500 in 
prizes 

At the other end of the corral. 44 
firms displaved thei terials handling 
wares, including latest-modcl fork-lift 
trucks (both gas an lectric), pallets, 
pallet binders, hoist ind racks for 
storing products. T' vbovs, besides 
enjoving the novelty of their 10-gal 
hats, examined the ew equipment, 
took pictures of cach other, and ogled 
Miss New Haven perched on a Yale & 
Towne lift truck 

In a more sedate New England set 
ting, CVMHS des ponsors monthly 


meetings, replet th talks and infor- 
' 
t 
( 


mal discussions echniques in 


the materials hand] field 
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Round-table discussion by our 
experts and your specialists can 
solve the problems necessary 
to get your chemica! or indus- 
trial plant operating profitably. 
Chemical Plants Division 
engineers have practical ‘‘on- 
the-job” design and construc- 
tion experience. By focusing 
the composite skills and experi- 
ence of our engineers on your 
problem, we feel we can present 


BLAW-KNO 





This kind of 


round-table discussion can 
HELP YOU GET YOUR PLANT 


you with better methods, better 
layouts, or better equipment to 
increase your production, 
reduce your costs, or make your 
project commercially feasible. 


Development of a new process, 
expansion, conversion, or mod- 
ernization of your present facil- 
ities, or designing and building 
a new plant... we are ready to 
discuss your problem with you. 


ie] Fae iia die), | 
COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


930 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Philadelphia 3 * Chicago 1 * Birmingham 3 * Washingtow 5, D.C. 


UNDER WAY 





CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
offers you competent experience in 


Chemical Processes — Processing plants 
designed and constructed in accordance 
with the client's data. 


Chlor-Alkali— Complete chiorine and 
caustic soda plants employing the 
Mathieson mercury cell process. 

Fats and Oils — Units for the extraction 
and processing of fats and oils into edible 
and industrial products. 


Low Temperature Processes —Plonts for 
the separation of gases into their 
components by processes of Gesellschaft 
fuer Linde’s Eismaschinen. 

Oil and Gas— Gos compressor and treating 
plants; facilities for distillation, cracking, 
reforming, polymerization and 

refining of petroleum. 

Resins and Plastics — Plants to produce 
resins such as alkyd, phenolic, urea, 
melamine, vinyl, polystyrene, copolymer, 
and special resins. 

Synthetic Fuels and Chemicals — 
Production of synthetic hydrocorbons and 
oxygenated compounds based on 
Fischer-Tropsch, Oxo, and Oxy! synthesis. 








CHEMIST painted by a Flemish master named Bega back in the 17th century is the OLD TIME scientist watching goings- 


gem of Fisher Scientific Co.'s large scientific art collection, which on in a glass bowl. It’s 
is kept at the company’s plant in Pittsburgh. The group also includes an . . . historically significant th 


Lab Supply Company Takes Its Art 


ANCIENT paintings of alchemists, astrologers, and early MODERN paintings like this one, entitled “Pure Science,” 


physicists in Fisher's collection contrast with which hangs in the company’s plant lobby. 
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DRAFTSMAN’'S tools are like 


those of early 
astronomer in painting—one reason why coe 


With Science 


Fisher Scientific Co., of Pittsburgh, 
believes in combining business with art. 
The company, one of the largest of its 
kind in the U.S., makes laboratory 
equipment—instruments, tools, furni- 
ture. It also owns what it claims is 
the only collection of scientific paint 
ings, prints, and etchings in the world. 

Fisher's artistic bent was as evident 
as ever this week, when the company 
celebrated its 50th anniversary by throw- 
ing an open house party at its new plant 
in St. Louis, Mo. Guests at the party 
had a chance to see some of the com- 
pany’s pictures on exhibit at the new 
plant. This was the first time any of 
the pictures had been taken out of 
their Pittsburgh galleries. 

e Album—The Fisher collection con- 
tains pictures of almost every age of 
science and pseudo-science, dating back 
as far as 142 A.D. There are about 40 
oil paintings, 150 original engravings 
and etchings, several hundred photo- 
graphs and copies. Laid end-to-end 
chronologically, these pictures form a 
history of science—from the early al- 
chemists to modern atomic physics. 

¢ Business Aspect—But the collection 
has more charms than that. For Fisher, 
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The Fedders 





“Not The Gun, 


Water Cooler!” 








fedders 





water coolers 


Look out for the high cost of having employees take a long 
safari évery time they need a drink of water. Management is 
learning that it pays in time savings and working efficiency 
to have Fedders Water Coolers conveniently located in all 
departments. Write for full information, Dept. BW-14. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 


37 TONAWANDA STREET 


BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


They're a “‘snap”’...for 
better grinding 


Want better grinding in your 
production picture? Send now 
for free data book describing 
Simonds complete line. It in- 
cludes grinding wheels “devel- 
oped” in every combination of 
grain and grade .. . manufac- 
tured entirely under Simonds 
control from crude abrasive to 
finished wheel and ‘accurately 
specified for the jobs they have 
to do. Consultation with a 
Simonds engineer might reveal 
new economy for your grinding 
department. No charge to you. 


Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Company's 


Grinding Wheels 


complete line has everything you need... 
grinding wheels, mounted wheels and points. 


segments and abrasive grain. 











Organizing a Successful 


Employee Benefit Program 


An employee benefit program, developed and launched in an 
atmosphere of confidence, mutual trust and understanding, 
generally becomes a successful program. Experience developed 
through the installations of programs for a great variety of busi- 
nesses, large and small, involving all sorts of labor situations, 
enables our group insurance staff to give invaluable assistance 
in successfully installing new programs and in improving 


present programs. Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEC 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St New York, 70 Pine St San Francisco, Russ Bldg 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittshurg/ Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffal Atlanta 


Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Columbus Havana London 











How to Make a IRON « TITANIUM * GOLP 


PULP & PAPER 


the Most of TA ALUMINUM ° ASBESTOS 


copPrER + HYDRO 


Ofsportuntty FARM PRODUCE 
IN CANADA 


Consider Quebec—almost twice 

as big as Texas. ..world supplier of 

asbestos, aluminum, newsprint... 

tich in minerals and hydro-electric 

power...province of mass markets. 

Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada—and so is the B of M. 
Whether you plan to manuyacture in or export to Canada, 


WY BANK call on the B of M, partner in the development of U. S.- 


MASS MARKETS 
MANUFACTURING 


Canadian trade for nearly a century. To find out about 
markets, finance, taxation or government regulations, 
write to any U. S. office or to the Business Development 
Department, Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Bank Coast-te- Coast 


New York ---64 Wall St. Chicago---27S. La Salle St. San Francisco - - - 333 California St, 


Mead Office: Montreal 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA © RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 





“... About 10,000 of the re- 
productions have been dis- 
tributed so far...” 


SCIENTIFIC ART starts on p. 86 


it forms the basis of a subtle type of 
promotion, 

About once a year, the company takes 
one of its pictures and has it carefully 
reproduced on high-quality paper. The 
reproductions are glazed and framed, 
then sold at cost—generally around 
$3.75—to biologists, metallurgists, chem 
ists, and other men in the business of 
doing research 

he pictures ) advertising, but 
they do carry th rds “Fisher Col 
lection.” Thus 1 they’re hung on 
the walls of lab or offices, the 
company’s namé kept in the minds 
of potential cust ‘ 

About 10,000 of these reproductions 
have been distr ted so far. Their 
popularity is expla 1 by Chester G 
Fisher, the company founder and 
chairman of the board: “Wouldn't it 
be an awful thing,” he says, “if scien- 
tific men were forced to hang yachting 
or hunting scene the walls of a nice 
new laboratory? 

e How It Began—C. G. Fisher started 
the collection about 30 years ago. His 
hobby for many had been collect 
ing photograph scientific scenes 
and swapping t vith other collec 
tors. Occasional he went to Europe 
on business trij ind while he was 
there he found out that many alchemi 
cal paintings by great masters had been 
reproduced by equally great engravers. 
From then on ery time he went to 
Europe, he spent his spare time hunt 
ing around dusty attics and antique 
shops for old-time scientific engravings. 

From there, it 1 logical step to 
start looking for original paintings 
themselves. The were hard to find 
and even harder to buy. Most of them 
were in various museums and private 
collections around Europe, and weren't 
for sale at anv pr But every now 
and then, a big estate would go broke 
and land on the auction block. If there 
were scientific paintings to be had, 
Fisher would start bargaining 

His biggest windfall came in 1940, 
after the death of Sir William Pope, 
a famous English chemist. Pope’s hob 
bv had been the same as Fisher’s—col- 
lecting scientific art. Fisher bought 
Pope’s entire stock of paintings and 
engravings, loaded it on a ship for the 
U.S. The ship hadn’t gone far before 
it was bombed by the German Luft- 
waffe and had to put back to England 
for repairs. It made its second voyage 
without a hitch, though, and a whole 
new batch of pictures was hung up in 
Fisher’s Pittsburgh galleries 
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When you 


need 
truck... 


BH. = 


Businesses not owning trucks often have need of 
© truck at one time or another. So do 
individuals, for moving, or other personal needs. 


When your company trucks have trouble on the 
street... avoid delays .. . just call the 
nearest Hertz station. 


When peak loads demand extra trucks, rent a 
truck from Hertz. It's easy, it's convenient, 
and the cost is low. 


Rent passenger cars from Hertz too! 
Hertz, world's largest, has properly 
conditioned, current model passenger 
cars for rent in more than 500 cities 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii and 
Alaska. Rent a new Chevrolet or 
other fine car and drive it as your 
own for as little or long a time as you 
want! Gas, oil and proper insurance 
are included in the low rates. Count- 
less thousands rent cars from Hertz 
for business or pleasure—try it! 


%, 
he a 


Why invest in extra trucks. 
them in long periods of idleness . . 


For such occasional use, call Hertz. 


.. and have to pay to maintain 
. when it’s so easy to rent a 


truck from Hertz on a moment’s notice? You can rent a 
truck for just as long as you need it, pay only as you use it, 
with gas, oil, insurance . . . everything furnished but the 
driver. When you need a truck, call Hertz! 


Enjoy the many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


Who can rent from Hertz? Large cor- 
porations, small companies and individuals 
too rent trucks from Hertz. You need 
only a driver's license and normal identi- 
fication to rent exactly the kind of truck 
you need for your specific job. In most 
of the more than 500 cities in the nation- 
wide Hertz System, fleets of 2 ton, | ton, 
2 ton, pickup, panel, van and stake body 
trucks are available and are always kept 
in excellent condition. 


How much red tape? None at all! Ac- 
credited business firms simply call on the 
phone, make arrangements, send a driver 
for the truck. Call your Hertz station any 
time and rent a truck. In a matter of min- 
utes you or your driver will be on the 
way! You pay only for actual time and 


mileage ...no hidden charges of any kind, 


How small the cost? The rate for the 
use of a 1% ton stake truck for a full 24 
hr. day in Newark is only $9.00 plus .O9¢ 
per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. 
Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile trip is 
only $11.70. Rates lower by the week or 
on a long-term lease. 


Short term rent—long term lease. 
Hertz’ Truck Lease Plan, for one truck or a 
fleet...is a proved plan that releases 
capital investment, and yet gives every 
single advantage of ownership, at a cost 
often less than ownership! For complete © 
information about either short-term rent- 
ing, or long-term leasing, call your local 
Hertz station, or write to the address be- 
low. Learn the facts. You'll profit! 


LOOK IN YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY UNDER “H" FOR YOUR LOCAL HERTZ STATION 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: HERTZ Driv-Ur-Self SYSTEM DEPT. G62, 218 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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serves 
Reynolds 


pecially designed 
wood tanks used for 
pickle and sauer- 
kraut processing 


WOOD TANKS =< 


DIVISION OF Mand M WOOD WORKING COMPANY 


Where some chemi- 
cals used in process- 
ing would eat metal 
they do not harm 
National wood 
tanks and pipe. 
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An engineering service of real valve 
Sixteen National wood tanks like the one above 
serve the Reynolds Metals Company alumi- 
num reduction plant in Troutdale, Oregon. 

Reynolds’ engineers, in consultation with 
the National engineering staff, found durable 
Douglas Fir tanks and pipes especially adapt- 
able to their particular job. 

Our engineering staff gives practical advice 
and help in the design, erection and operation 
of wood tanks and pipe lines for the storage 
and transportation of liquids. 

Write today if you have corrosive problems in your 
water storage or transportation project 

We will caretully analyze the details and our 

engineering staff will recommend whether or 

not wood tanks and pipe are feasible or 

practical for your project. 


National Tank and Pipe Company 


2301 
Dept 


lumbia Blvd 
B, Portland 17, Oregor 
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speaking of Co-operation... Here’s a 


$26 Billion Example 


What would you think of a suggestion that you 
spend millions for new operating equipment—and 
then let all your competitors use it? American rail- 
roads do this all the time, in a remarkable example 
of co-operation and standardization that pools their 
$26,000,000,000 investment for the nation’s use. 

You can see an example in any passing freight 
train, which may be made up of cars owned by 
many different roads. The car carrying your ship- 
ments can cross the country, switching from line 
to line without delay or unloading. And its daily 
location is reported and recorded by a unique, com- 
plex bookkeeping system that keeps track of over 


1,500,000 freight cars operating in interchange. 


This free interchange, that contributes so much 
to the country’s transportation, demands standard- 
ization in equipment. Brakes on every car, for in- 
stance, must function harmoniously in conjunction 
with the brakes on ey ery other new or old car that 
may be in the train. 

The most remarkable achievement of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company’s Research Program 
is not that it has progressively produced new brake 
equipment to meet each change in the operating 
needs of the railroads—but that each of the new 
brake developments has functioned harmoniously 
in conjunction with all of the older brake equip- 


ments remaining in service. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDING, PA, 
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E-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC 


TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS 





for YOU.... 





)a great hand 
at cutting costs ! 


Trace a typical machined part through its stages — from rough 
stock to finished product — every other step is handling. What 
better place to fight high costs? What better way than to handle 
thru-the-air, by push button, with P&H Zip-Lift Electric Hoists? 
Machine shop owners know how it speeds production . . . they’ve 
helped make the Zip-Lift America’s fastest selling wire rope 
hoist. It’s a natural to cut your own handling costs — let P&H 
give you a hand. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WHERE CAN’T A ZIP-LIFT SAVE? It saves 
for any plant that moves materials. It saves in 
every department that moves them... from re- 
ceiving right thru shipping. It saves with any 
kind of product, from large, single units to small 
parts in work boxes. Best of all, a Zip-Lift saves 
three ways: saves man-hours . . . reduces prod- 
uct damage . . . curbs worker accidents. Hook, 
jib, or trolley mounting — capacities to 2,000 lbs. 
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iTS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 
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Prominent among the many 
by Salem-Brosius to the me 
dustry, both ferrous and nor 


Production heating 
=~, furnaces for guns, shells, 
‘ aircraft or engine parts 


services offered 
*tal-working in- 
\-ferrous, is the 


design and construction of heating and heat- 


treating furnaces specially ad: 
production. Whether you p 


ordnance, armor, engine parts, 
tems, the experi- 


of similar and associated 
enced staff at the Salem Engir 
is prepared to help you 

for you that cut cost and 
Remember, if you have 
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1 problem which 
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day 
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SALEM ENGINEERING Division, SALEM. OHI0 
Brostus Diviston, Pr7TsBuRGH 15, PA. 











“. . . we've added the soft, 
insidious sell . . .” 


GIVE-AWAY starts on p. 90 


Valley jewelers have been slow to 
take on the Palomar line. But he knows 
his club members. They're go-getters, 
and will pester the local shops. Like 
as not, the local jeweler finds it good 
business to take on the line. 

¢ “Popular Demand”—Another exam- 
ple of this market-breaking was made 
with Di Cicco’s Bon-Bon ice cream, a 
package of chocolate-covered gum 
drop-size ice cream pieces that retails 
for a dime. Bon-Bon is highly salable, 
but local retailers all had contracts 
with dairies. So the company got 
Bon-Bon in the only outlet open—the 
theaters. This got broad public recep 
tion of the product. 

Then Petker moved in to get food 
market distribution. He sent out hun- 
dreds of cards to his club members, 
entitling them to four free boxes. He 
concentrated on one area at a time 
After market managers got four o1 
five calls, they started to stock Bon- 
Bon. 

“The average housewife is indignant 
if the market doesn’t have what she 
wants,” Petker says. “And we know 
that people who are extroverted enough 
to answer radio and TV contests will 
give the market manager a bad time 
until he stocks the product.” 

Another example of the effect of this 
tvpe of publicity and promotion was 
the Baker Bov Confection Roll. Baker 
Boy was started two vears ago by four 
partners, with $1,000 capital. The 
didn’t have a nickel for advertising 
Today their sales are more than $1-mil 
lion a vear in California alone. 
¢ The Winner—Petker still uses the 
familiar plants and plugs. He gets disk 
jockeys to drink the brand of coffee 
he is pushing; he has panel contestants 
smoke Encore cigarettes; and he plants 
product prizes on audience participa 
tion programs. 

But his contests are the big thing 
Petker thinks that’s because he keeps 
them simple. “We want a lot of win 
ners,” he says. The prizes may be only 
a pack of cigarettes, or a can of food, 
but the response is terrific. 

His latest coup is to give a hearing 
aid to the listener or viewer who sends 
in the best essay telling why a friend 
or relative should have one. The beauty 
of this is that the hearing aid company 
gets a ready-made list of prospective 
customers. It also learns the back 
ground of the potential customer, plus 
what he doesn’t like about his present 
hearing aid. 

Says Petker, “In addition to the hard 
sell, we've added the soft, insidious 
sell.” 
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Most of us take for granted the depend- 
able machines that keep our transporta- 
tion running—machines that permit us to 
enjoy life in the country and still maintain 
regular business routine in the city. 


We give even less thought to our great 
metal working industry, without which de- 
pendable, power-packed engines would 
not be possible. 


The metal working industry, particularly 
the manufacturers of cemented carbide 
cutting tools, make possible the use of 
better metals in engine parts and higher 
precision machining of those parts at 
unbelievably high rates of production. We 
cre proud that Wessonmetal is used so 
extensively wherever metal is machined 
by carbide cutting tools. 


Wessonmetal blades — standard 
and special—uniform cemented car- 
bide —only slightly less hord than a 
diamond —are scientifically formed 
in various grades to provide tough- 
ness, strength and other qualities to 
meet the needs of today's most 
difficult metal working problems. 


This typical Wesson cutting tool—~ 
the Wesson “Rigidcut’ —carries 
more blades per inch of diameter — 
any of which is replaceable. Com- 
bined with Wessonmetal blades it is 
one of today's most efficient metal 
working tools. 


WESSON METAL 


WESSON CO 


SE She: 





CORPORATION 


LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 


AFFILIATED WIiTh 


PANY 
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DO YOU USE SHAFTS 
IN YOUR PRODUCT? 


For 30 years, we have been working 
with all kinds of metals... making all 
sizes and types of crankshafts, eccentric 
shafts, and drive shafts to precise and 
exacting specifications. Our manufactur- 
ing skill, combined with our experience, 
produces shafts of absolute fit—elimi- 
nates reworks and rejects. 

If you use shafts in your product, re- 
gardless of your requirements, you can 
look to us as a dependable source of 
supply. Send us your specifications today. 
We will contact you promptly. 


YORK Evectrice & Machine Co., Ine. 


YORK, PA. 
Makers of BILTWELL* FOREMAN Axiée Shafts for 


the automotive industry with world wide distributron. 
WHERE PRIDE OF PRC CT PREVAILS 

















LOWER LONG-RANGE POWER COSTS 


Selection of a steam condenser with its air 
ejector and circulating pumps is a job for 
skilled judgment—to strike a sound bal- 
ance between first cost, operating efficiency 
and maintenance costs. 

The arts of condensing steam and pro- 
ducing vacuum for the prime movers of 
industry are rooted in nearly 50 years of 
experience at C. H. Wheeler. Every C. H. 
Wheeler Steam Condenser with its auxil- 
iary equipment is custom-designed to de- 
liver the most on your investment. 

Write for Catalog #1461. 





iW "Ee 
of Phdladelphia 


19th & Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa 








When a maker gets an order for a packaged factory, he sends a crane around 


STOCK 


the yard to pick up the components. He ships them to the site, where .. . 


Fast-Growing Industry Sells 


Factories by the Package 


and the’ in combinat for warchouses, bar 


racks, office 
Wartim« 


[he prewar “tin” garage 
wartime Quonset hut have grown up, 
and so has the industry that pre- 
fabricates them. Today you can open a__ construction 
catalog and buy factories, warehouses, and subsid of 
offices, and showrooms by the acre. You __ into the field fast 
have a choice of over 20 firms that will 
deliver the components of your build 
ing shell in two to 16 weeks; you can 
have it assembled and ready for occu- 
pancy in another few weeks. 
¢ War Development—Prefab industrial 
buildings are still relatively new. Before 
the war, a few companies made metal 
or wood garages and sheds that you 
could buy by the package. But not 
factories or big warehouses or office 
buildings. The war brought out a de- 
mand for quick construction of bigger, 
more varied buildings. The Quonset 
hut demonstrated the value and flexi- 
bility of prefabs; it was used singly or 


nand for this tvpe of 
yught new companies 
older companies, 
Many types of pre 
After 
itinued to increase in 
back. Today the 
builders ar i as fast as thev can 
produce; the duction is limited by 
their own expansion problems—and the 
limited availability of steel 

e Share of Business—Industrial prefab 
dollar volum still only 2% or 3% of 
total indust: ind commercial con 
struction, but even that’s a sizable piece 
of coin in icld that touched $44 
billion last And it’s the speed of 
growth that has made building people 
sit up and watch 

Engineering News-Record, a McGraw- 


2 wWCre dk vised 
the war sak 
stead of dropping 
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ASSEMBLY takes a crew of men, a set of instructions, and a few tools. Here, 


interlocking sheets of steel roof are being put into place. 


of a completed prefab building is easy: Just buy a twin, and set it 
EXPANSION alongside. The common wall can be replaced by columns. 
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Short-Timers? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a large company found 
itself retaining for three years or more 
only one salesman out of every thirteen 
hired. Training loss ran from $2500 to 
$5000 per man, depending on the time 
the short-timers stayed. Under a revised 
selection procedure which includes Retail 
Credit Company Reports before hiring, 
they retain for three years or more seven 
out of every thirteen. 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


. BOX 1723 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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OKLAHOMA WANTS INDUSTRY! The Legis! e has 

dified and adj d laws to meet the tax needs 
of f ers and to favorably with tax 
systems in other southwestern states as applied to 
busi and ind y- Geared to a diversity of eco- 
nomic activities, the state’s revenues vary auto- 

ically with inflation or with the state’s economic 
growth; hence a minimum of tax legislation is re- 
quired, and ind yisr bly free from special 
taxes, imposed at punitive rates, which they alone 
would have to pay. 

















Every change in Oklahoma's tax laws di- 
rectly affecting industry since 1941 has 
been beneficial. Oklahoma's stabilized tax 
system contains the following specific 
benefits for your business. 


INCOME TAX — Corporate and individual net income tax re- 
duced from 6% to 4%. Tax applies only to net income derived 
from property owned and/or business transacted in Okla- 
homa. FEDERAL TAX DEDUCTIBLE IN COMPUTING 
STATE INCOME TAX. 

AD VALOREM AND INTANGIBLES TAX — No levy for state pur- 
poses. Ad valorem taxes — manufacturers’ heaviest tax in all 
states — are traditionally low in Oklahoma. Special low rates 
of 2 mills and 4 mills on intangibles in lieu of ad valorem 
rate. 

SALES AND USE TAX — Rate: 2% — Exemptions: Machinery 
and equipment used in manufacturing; also electric energy, 
fuels, materials and supplies consumed in manufacturing 
process. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION TAX — Tax rates reduced in 
1949 on Oklahoma employers of 8 or more persons. Rates 
now step upward from minimum of .} of 1% to the maximum 
of 2.7%. Employers can qualify for reduced rate after three 
years. 

MOTOR VEHICLE LICENSE — Rates on Class A carriers reduced 
to Class B and C levels. 

HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION — Homestea:ls exempted from local 
tax levies up to first $1000 of assessed value. Average worker's 
home rarely bears an annual tax exceeding $30. 

ANNUAL CORPORATION LICENSE TAX (Capital Stock) — Rates: 
$1.25 per $1000 of capital used in state. Minimum fee — $10. 
Maximum fee — $15,000. Qualification fees in lieu of annual 
license tax the first year. 

CORPORATION CODE — New code patterned after that of 
Delaware offers many advantages to business and industry. 

















Send for a special report on Oklahoma 
foxes prepared by the Oklahoma Plan- 
ning and Resources Board. This report 
will be promptly sent on your request. 





Czar Langston, Director 


State Capitol Bidg. 


Okiahoma City, Oklo. 


r Vv ‘ 
Rbake afore Nefoney IN OKLAHOMA 
% Ample Power and Fuel Supplies %* Abundant Natural Resources 
% Large Local and Regional Markets %* Cooperative Native Labor 

















“... Prices are still in the 
same range as they were five 
yearsago...” 


PREFABS starts on p. 96 


Hill publication, surveyed the industrial 
prefab field in 1947 and again last 
month. The comparison was startling: 

One prefabricator produced 700,000 

sq. ft. of industrial buildings in 1946, 
2-million sq. ft. in 1950, and 3-million 
sq. ft. in 195] Last year another 
builder doubled his 1950 production, 
quadrupled his 1945 output. One 
builder who turned out 20,000 sq. ft. 
of buildings in 1950 raised his output to 
110,000 sq. ft. in 1951. ; 
e Disadvantages—In this kind of 
growth, prefab builders see acceptance 
of their claims of faster construction, 
lower cost, great flexibility and portabil- 
itv. About the only drawback they'll 
admit is the possibility that, because 
prefab buildings come in multiples of 
standard lengths and widths, a buyer 
may have to build a structure a couple 
of feet bigger than he had planned. 

If prefabs so desirable, why is 
97% or 98 f industrial and com- 
mercial construction still in the custom 
field? People in the trade suggest these 
reasons: 

e Savings in cost aren’t so great as 
they may look. The buyer gets only a 
shell of a building; he still has to hire a 
contractor to build foundations, install 
floors, plum! heating, wiring. 

¢ Many ympanies going into 
building projects prefer specialists who 
design a production line and tailor a 
plant to the individual problem. 

e There’s already so much stand- 
ardization of components that some 
customers little advantage in the 
prefab building 

e The idea is still so new that 
some potential buyers haven’t thought 
about it. 
¢ Price—The prefab makers are doing a 
big selling job to overcome objections. 
One of their strong points, the Engi- 
neering N¢ Record survey shows, is 
the fact that prices still range from $1 
to $2.50 a sq. ft., just as they did five 
years ago. Meanwhile, building costs as 
a whole have risen about 35%. Increas- 
ing volume and improved efficiency of 
production have enabled prefab com- 
panies to hold prices down. 
¢ Fast Delivery—They’re speeding up 
deliveries, too. In 1947 they could 
‘deliver a packaged plant, ready for erec- 
tion, in two to 26 weeks. Now they 
quote delivery in two to 16 weeks, even 
less in emergencies. 

Last February, for example, Luria 
Enginecring Corp. of Bethlehem, Pa., 
delivered two 20,000-sq. ft. buildings 
to Idlewild Airport, New York, within 
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All over 
the world... 
e+. more and more engineers 
are specifying Taylor 
Laminated Plastics as basic 
production materials, 
because the unsurpassed 
electrical characteristics and 
easy machinability of these 
versatile products make 
them real time and money 
savers in today’s 


competitive markets, 


This is Taylor Fibre Co. 


Fourth ofa Serres 


quality doesn’t “just happen” 


For well over half a century, Taylor engi- 
neers have made it possible to turn out, day 
after day, quality laminated materials which 
fill industry’s most exacting specifications. 


Every pound of material that leaves the 
Norristown plant, or the La Verne, Cali- 
fornia plant, over 3,000 miles away, is 
produced by the most scientific methods of 


engineering and research, 


For example, the miniature impregnating 
machine and hydraulic press, pictured 
above, are part of Taylor’s elaborate pilot 
plant, built for the purpose of “trial- 
producing’ Taylor materials before they 


are sent to the mass production stage. Here, 
where actual plant conditions are exactly 
duplicated, Taylor technicians after thor- 
ough testing, are sure that the materials 
produced in the “big run” will be as perfect 
as it is possible for engineering skill to 
make them. 

Thus through careful testing, development 
and manufacture, consistent quality of 
Taylor products is assured...a major 
reason why Taylor Laminated Plastics, from 
vulcanized fibre to resin bonded laminates, 
are considered “premium” products by 
industry-at-large. It will pay you to investi- 
gate these versatile materials today. 


This comprehensive 24-page booklet literally brings the entire Taylor Organization 


to your fingertips PY 


Laminated Plastics are made... 


. tells in words and pictures 


how the many Taylor 


shows you how you can use these basic materials to 


make your product better. Write today Sor a copy of booklet 6B. 


SINCE 1891 





TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 
‘Taylor NORRISTOWN, PA. * LA VERNE, CALIF, 
Offices in Principal Cities 
LAMINATED . 
pLastics 


PHENOL, SILICONE & MELAMINE LAMINATES « FABRICATED PARTS 





10 days of a verbal order frog the Port 


Authority. By the end offMarh the 

two general-purpose builfings werg 

= @e £ K helping handle increased tgiffic at Id/ 
— wild resulting from the Snitdown/ ot 


Newark Airport (BW b.16'5 


A PROVEN SOURCE of SUPPLY ¢ Assembly—Putting a packaged 


trial building together is 4 cin#h, 


for Sheet Metal Contracts prefab companies claim, They sof all 


: you need at the site is A crane’ Screw, 
e 3800 sheet metal contracts during World War II. . . an array of bolts and Avrenchgs,t and a 
a wide range of special parts and assemblies for aircraft, set of instructions. ‘Vhe cragh ft the 
ships, tanks, ordnance. ugg? into place; thé workienftighten 


e Two strategically located plants in York, Pa., ve ~ 
and Aurora, Ill., both geared for defense production 
and special contract work. 





ng. About the 
ralk-marking of 


atsf/for ident#ic: 1 as they move 
gofigh the plan 
& \ Fic are two main types 


x prefab rial building: (1) with 


foxlt-beaeth, ills, (2) with skeleton 





wing 


buyers a lot of flexibil 
ssible in a bearing-wall de 
buildings in lengths that 
are af upiltiple of 2 ft., 4 ft., 6 ft., or 8 
ftz #n £keleton-frame construction, the 
; “nuh i¢ is usually 10 ft., 12 ft., 16 ft., 
Widths vary similarly, with 
ible up to 200 ft.; clear 

m 6 ft. to 30 ft. 
Jhere’s practically no limit on siz 
Eagineering Corp. has just fin 
af 130 sq. ft., $3-million fac 
y fot Willard Storage Battery Co. at 
Allenpown I Chis building is 520 ft 
long fand 250 ft. wide. At Omaha last 
on at Behlen Mfg. Co. of Columbus 
Neb., supplic 1 552 ft. by 100 ft 
treless warehouse for Union Stock 
yards Co. In spite of bad weather 
Mainelli Construction Co. of Omahia 
fpyt the building together in 48 days 
The choi f roofing and siding 
inaterial is wide, too. A customer can 
pick out steel panels, corrugated steel, 
aluminum, brick, asbestos-cement, con 
crete. And there’s a wide selection of 


MAIL COUPON standardized hes and doors. Savings 


for this very comprehensive 20 page brochure. are greatest, of course, when the — 
It gives the complete story of Lyon’s facilities. number of P ibricated units is usec 


Or contact your nearest LYON Field Representative. ¢ Putting "Em Up—The makers of pre 
duiieeiangsh. SRA fab factories usually don’t erect them, 


1 too. Some producers have connections 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. with contract vho do this work. But 


610 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois usually, the erection is done by the buy 
ers own contractor 


As it comes from the prefabricator’s 
NAME | factorv, yackaged building contains 
only the elements for the shell. The 


PLANT LOCATIONS buyer has to have the foundation built, 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


. 
2 STRATEGIC TITLE 


| 
Please send me a copy of ‘Craftsmen in Sheet Metal.” | 
| 
| 
| 


AURORA, ILL. * YORK, PA. | and, after the shell is assembled, he has 


to have floors installed, as well as 
plumbing, heating, and wiring. The 
building ordinarily comes complete with 
rails for traveling cranes and mountings 
for hoists, if the buver orders these fea- 
tures 


LYON PRODUCTS STILL SERVING INDUSTRY * BUSINESS * INSTITUTIONS * HOMES 
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How Wyandotte helps you 


Sg roll up more miles! 


Gen. Lutes (left) and W. M. Moser, Pacific’s development 

manager, inspect the latest improvement in tire making. New 
Pacific tires are the first to contain Pureca. in the carcass. WYAn- 
poTTte Purecat is a reinforcing agent that gives higher tear 
resistance, better adhesion of the rubber to the cords, greater 
adhesion between plies, and excellent building tack. Mr. Moser 
reports, “In our endurance tests with tires built with Purecat, the 
stock actually outlasts the fabric!” 


Another case of Wyandotte Chemicals at 
work: Today’s Pacific Tire stock, contain- 
ing PURECAL*, outlasts fabric in gruelling 


endurance tests! 


Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, president of the Pacific 
Tire and Rubber Company, knows from his vast 
experience in military procurement and business 
how important chemicals are to you. 

The part that Wyanporre Purecat is playing, 
in improving the quality of Pacific Tire stock, is 
a perfect example ... but just one of thousands! 

In making almost every part of your car, whether 
glass, rubber, steel or textile; in fuel, antifreeze, and 
even in the highways themselves, Wyandotte is 
an active partner. Read the captions to realize how 
much you depend on Wyandotte Chemicals. 

And remember: For over 60 years, Wyandotte 
has been a leading source of supply for basic chemi- 
cals, organic chemicals, and specialized cleaning 
products. For dependable service and supply, call 
on us. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. Offices in Principal Cities. 


*TRADEMARK 


andotte 


veneer 


CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics —World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Purecal is a precipitated calcium car- 
bonate, and the whitest extender known. 
It is also used in paint (above), ink, paper, 
foods and pharmaceuticals. Other Wyan- 
dotte products are used in car washing, 
metal cleaning, laundries, dairies, breweries! 


Car windshields are made with Wyan- 

dotte soda ash; and our products go into 
your car's sponge-rubber parts, textiles, fuel, 
antifreeze! More, like dry ice, help keep 
food fresh, appetizing. Dry ice also puts 
the fizz in soft drinks. 


Extensive research points toward 

improved white-sidewall stock using 
PurecaL. Wyandotte research has already 
proved this practical . . . is constantly 
helping to develop better products and 
processes in many industries. Write us! 











lant 
‘s Everything- 


PLUS Room to Grow! 


AUST IND 
meeting the problems of the guns and butter RS Ka Uy, 


economy are the industrial facilities & 7 
of the Chicago and Northern Illinois = 
area. 

Industrial growth in the Chicago area | _ Cafeage 

» 2 : | Merthern Iilinels 

during recent years, measured in dollars, 
has exceeded that of any other comparable 
area in the United States. 

Add to its natural advantages, the tremen- 
dous resources that this area has developed for 
itself—transportation, marketing, research, educa- 


Amonc the great assets of the country in 


tion, fine cultural and living facilities—and you have 
reasons why the Chicago and Northern Illinois area has come to be the 
greatest industrial center of the United States. 
ALETTERTOUS.. 
a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 


. describing your requirements will bring you 


business. Or if vou wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
your operations, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding ad- 
vantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World Air- 
port + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U.S. 
Population + Great Financial Center + The “Great Central 
Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good Labor Relations 
Record + 3,062,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal 
Reserves + Good Government + Good Living + Good Services 
for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


102 





MUNITIONS 


Plane Deal? 


U.S. plan to buy Euro- 
pean planes won't go through, 
unless builders step up pro- 
duction and performance. 


Officials 
ministration 
U.S. will 
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Actually 
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Mutual Security Ad- 
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ontinental European 
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ONE SECTOR OF 


_FERRO’S 
3! FRONTIER 


rystal ball—1952 style 


If it is plastics you're looking for, this crystal 
ball may well hold your answers. From it are 
drawn fine, flexible fibers —glass fibers—that are 
revolutionizing a host of industries. 

Already, glass-reinforced plastics, and tapes, 
and kraft papers, and electrical insulations, are 
saving industry millions of dollars. And it’s only 
the beginning, particularly in the plastics field. 

Ferro’s approach to this business, as you might 
expect, has been toward the solution of unsolved 
problems. Namely, successful fabrication of glass- 
reinforced plastic parts —in larger sizes, or more 
intricate shapes, or for tougher requirements — 
through engineering teamed with chemistry. 


In our Fiber Glass Division in Nashville, we 
are hard at work on these problems. Naturally, 
we are making glass fibers, the basic business. 
But more important, and this is typical of Ferro, 
we are also developing new glass-reinforced 
plastics—on full-sized equipment, under actual 
production conditions— perfecting techniques 
you can use later right in your own plants. 

Ferro’s “engineering teamed with chemistry” 
formula already has made valuable contributions 
toward the production of better plastics. If this 
newest field sounds interesting, why not look to 
our crystal ball for your answers? Write Ferro 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


QUA FROWTIER \S ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 








SMALL BUSINESS 


FIXTURES AND BULBS are easy to put together, as James Gilbert shows. 


He directs sales for Silvray Lighting, Inc., which is .. . 


A Company Driven to Mass Production 


began 


It did all right as a small workshop, but even better 
when it had to cut production costs by 95%. 


Silvray Lighting, Inc., of Bound 
Brook, N. J., has kept a secret for 26 
years. It’s the secret of its process ot 
applying silver reflector coatings to 
electric light bulbs so that they don’t 
peel or tarnish. Now Silvray is moving 
into a new field: color lighting. 

Most of Silvray’s coated bulbs, proc- 
essed for veading manufacturers at 
the rate of more than $2-million worth 
a year, are already going into com- 
mercial uses, in factories, offices, stores, 
hospitals, schools. With its color light- 
ing system, Silvray is aiming at the 
narrower but equally rich field of com- 
mercial displays 
¢ With Mirrors—Silvray’s color light- 
ing system does away with colored fil- 
ters and paint on bulbs, both of which 
screen out a great deal of light. In- 
stead, it projects light from a silvered 
bulb against a colored aluminum re- 
flector inside the fixture: it turns 
indirect white light into a beam of col- 
ored light. This gives three times as 
much Tight from a given wattage as 
other methods do, the company claims. 
¢ Early Troubles—The basic problem 
of silver-coating a light bulb Rad the 


104 


industrv licked until 1926, when Mor 
ris B. Beck bought the Silvray name 
from a company that had been making 
i stab at the process. The trouble was 
that silver-coated bulbs then on the 
market had a tendency to peel and 
discolor. The silver coat expanded at 
a different rate from that of glass when 
the bulb heated up; it pulled away 
from the glass. It also tarnished with 
exposure to air. 

Beck, a young chemist, had already 
tinkered in the lighting and film field 
He had devised photo flood lights, a 
color film process, and a motion picture 
camera that retailed for $5. Now he 
buckled down to getting four elements 
to expand in unison and to resist oxi 
dation 

Within six months, Beck had solved 
the puzzle. First, he coated the lower 
part of the glass bulb with silver to 
reflect well. Then he added a coating 
of copper to protect the silver against 
tarnishing. Finally he applied a top 
coat of aluminum to give the bulb a 
sleek finish. 
¢ Into Production—With a small stock 
of chemicals, a few vats, and some 


electrolytic yment Beck 
coating bulb 
Manhattan 10p He 
Mazda _ bulb 
brother-in-la James 
them in loc 
where he saw 
tricd to sell 
still have an pational disease, 
Gilbert \ t neck from craning 
at light fixtur ll over town.” 
Although tl lvered bulbs are a 
complete in t lighting unit in 
themselves, p installing new light 
ing systems in d on having standard 
fixtures. So Beck and Gilbert added 
1 line of sim fixtures Beck designed 
for minimum interference with the 
efhciency of tl bulb. “We penalized 
the custome lightly as we could 
for their block,” 
Gilbert 
¢ Uphill Fight—Meanwhile, 
Electric Co 1 its Mazda 
disenchanted 
They didn’t 


nercially in a tiny 


bought 
process, and his 

Gilbert, sold 
ind offices. Any 
ielded bulbs, Gilbert 
d replacements. “I 


SAVS 


logical Savs 
General 
licensees 
about 


like 


were imcreasing 
Silvray’s operat 
the implication that the Mazda bulb 
could stand improvement, and they 
didn’t like Silvray’s dealing with re- 
tailers and public utilities salesmen. 

GE. notified Silvray it could no 
longer buy Mazda bulbs directly, sug- 
gesting that the company use another 
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This Super High’ ws Cuts Handling Costs! 


Handling dollars do more . . . production moves 
faster with a Whiting Trambeam Overhead Handling 
System for transport, lifting or stacking. Trambeam 
increases usable plant space, puts handling where it 
belongs. . . scaauaal and out of the way re 
machines and materials. Cut costs now with a Tram- 
beam system designed to meet your specific needs . . . 
The Whiting Swenson Equipment for monorail for point-to-point transport, or a crane 
Trechmesite the Process lndusttias system for fast, flexible and complete area coverage. 
Write now for complete information. 


D Tabi d other Railroad E d ind other Aviat wh Gc RATION 

rop Tables and other Railroa Quipment « Loadair a other Aviation . 

Equipment « Quickwork Rotary Shears and Metal-Working Machinery « 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Electric Chain Hoists ¢ Electric Furnaces and other Foundry Equipment i Sales offices and distributors throughout the world 


Whiting products cre speeding work throughout industry 











RAMBEAM OVERHEAD 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Modern handling tor the new Nash! 
Whiting Treambeam monorail systems help 
speed spot welding and assembly at 
this automotive leader's Kenosha, Wis., plant! 





The “... They cut the price of 


5 q processing a 100-watt bulb 
we from 90¢ to 442¢.. .” 


RAGE SAGE ROG US MRT OFF 
SILVRAY starts on p. 104 


Company 

a is < brand. Beck 1 Gilbert wanted to 

improves TUBE yy } y keep the sa ver of the Mazda 
a . name. Th 1 around from one 

MILL Cperation one ae , Mazda deal nother, piecing out 


“Utiliscope” Camera looks directly their suppl t il sources were even 

into furnace at charging end. tually closed off. Beck and Gilbert got 
around that ng customers send 
in their own for processing 
Ti Business tinued to rise from 
about $10 vear in 1926 to 
$200,000 in 2, with big sales to 
skyscrapers in t r boom of the 20’s 
In 1932 manuf irer-distributor Gray 
r bar Electric ¢ Inc., made a_ peace 
overture: It offered to work with Sil 
(WIRED TELEVISION) ray, both in tributing silvered bulbs 
nationally and giving the processors 
a supply of Mazda bulbs. This gave 
Silvray’s voh ther big lift 
e Mass Production—By 1935 the in- 
dustry lead ready for a truce 
GE, West ‘ Sylvania, and 
others all ag to let Silvray process 
their bulbs t idd the silvered 
bulbs to tl 1 sales lin They 
made one tion: that the 90¢ 
price of p r a 100-watt bulb 
be slashed { 

To Beck yoked impossible to 





produce at fraction of the old 


price, wher id been operating 
on only a | profit margin. But 
the chance I lume was too good 
to pass up. | gned the contract 
and went t k at switching Sib 
ray's operat from small workshop 





to mass product In the six months 
that this took, S lost money hand 
over fist. B ft that, Silvray was 
Image of furnace interior on “Utiliscope” viewing screen, again making it profit 

right in front of dispatcher 80 feet away. Volume to $700,000 in 
1940, with market tapped— 
the home. B id designed a deco 
rative fixture t fitted the bulb and 
screwed int ocket; 24-million 


In a seamless tube mill of The Timken Roller Bearing Company, both the mill 
and the heating furnace are controlled by a single dispatcher. Tubes are 
automatically fed into the furnace sidewise . . . travel through on a conveyor. : i 
To watch both the mill and the furnace, the dispatcher must be about 80 feet were sold bet 1940 and 1943 
from the furnace charging end. e War Uses—When World War II 
Formerly a second man was required at the charging end to avoid tube came along, | Navy and the Air 
“pile ups” in the furnace. Now a Diamond “Utiliscope” (Wired Television) Force got int ted in silvered bulbs 
Camera looks directly into the furnace . . . the image is brought to a viewing for gun sight nge finders, and in- 
screen right in front of the dispatcher. It’s easy for him to maintain even strument pa he advantage: By 
furnace feed and avoid “pile ups.” silvering on ent of a bulb, you 
This is one of many examples of improved operation with a saving in cost can direct light on a_conex ntrated 
that has been made by using the “Utiliscope”. For further information, area. About of the company’s 
write for Bulletin 1025-T. capacity 1s still tied up in defense work 


¢ Hustle—Now the company is lining 
OTHER USES include studying destructive tests of engines, checking remote up new dist tors, stepping up its 
py awerd gauge readings, viewing nuclear research, etc. advertising ign in architectural 


3 The “Utiliscope” U. S. Pat. Office. and electrical trade papers, and evoly 
pruiscort ~ ing new uses f ilvered bulbs. This 


wy « sar Beck d 1 a line of fixtures 

ee ee wag heel l \ ilk meikihaiinn 

yquenisil POET 0 SNS ee lighting, me i type Aras to pun 
wintd 3 LANCASTER, OHIO « OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES > 


pete with fluor nt units 
: Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 
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BULLETIN 1025T Quality Equipment For Industry 





A Si ae eek Aline ee 


*Fairfax continuous towels used by Synthane Corporation are sup- 
plied by Davis Coat & Apron Supply Company of Philadelphia, 


Synthane Corporation Installed Cotton 


to Help Keep 





Here’s How 
Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 
VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 











Fairtax- Towels 


A PrODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Towels” 
Washrooms Cleaner and Tidier 


e Synthane Corporation, the company, manufactures Syn- 
thane, the material, at Oaks, Pennsylvania. Synthane is a 
tough plastic widely used for industrial purposes. In fact, 
Synthane is to be found in radios, television sets and appli- 
ances and motors of all kinds. This company, like most large 
industrial companies, had difficulty keeping plant wash- 
rooms tidy until they installed continuous cotton towel serv- 
ice. Now their washrooms are kept clean and tidy thanks to 
cotton towel service. Their employees appreciate the great- 
er comfort afforded by clean, absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a 
factory, institution, office or store ... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
promoting employee morale, building customer good will, 
increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


* WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 











For the plant 
you are planning 
for tomorrow 


it will pay you to 
investigate now 


NON-LUBRICATED 


LIFT-PLUG VALVES 


After six years of testing and service in 
the most difficult services, and under ele- 
voted temperatures, high pressures and 
vacuum, the Cameron Non-Llubricated Lift- 
Plug Valve has proved to be superior. 

Featuring a renewable seat, which is 
seporate from and not attached to the 
valve body, the Cameron Lift-Plug Valve 
offers a new approach to basic valve de- 
sign, providing a tight seal and easy opera- 
tion without the use of lubricants. The 
seporate ond renewable seat also makes 
for low maintenance and easy trimming for 
corrosive services. 

Offered in ASA and API Pressure Ratings. 


Plug Actuator lifts, 
turns, reseats plug 
in 34-turn of 
wrench. 


Separate 
Renewable 
eat. 


. i ‘ 
ZZ IGLVZY \RON WORKS, INC. 


P. ©. BOX 1212, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York. N. Y. Represented 
in the sterling area by: British Oilfield Equipment Co., 
Ltd.. Duke's Court, St. James's, London S.W.!, England 
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... Fun for Home-Town Folks 


When a jeweler manages to sell a 
high-school graduating class most of 
its watches, then gets picked as the 
students’ Man of the Year, he has ob- 
viously done quite a selling job. He has 
also worked out—to his own satisfaction, 
at least—an answer to the jeweler’s old 
dilemma: whether to maintain a high, 
dignified tone «and wait for the cus- 
tomers to find him or get out and 
hustle to move his merchandise. 

The man—first in the heart of the 


1952 clas Hammond (Ind.) High 
School—is_ Irving Chayken, leading 
local booster and owner of Hammond’s 
oldest mercantile establishment, Arm- 
strong’s Jewelers 
e Proud of It—Key to Chavken’s 
merchandi feat is being local and 
proud of it. Hammond townspeople, 
as well as the youngsters, like his atti- 
tude. They prove it by spending more 
than $300,000 a year at his store. 
This volume is a long way from set- 
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Make a ‘survey of the usual require- 
ments needed in deciding on a new plant 
site—diversified raw materials, skilled and 
unskilled labor supply, transportation 
facilities, electric power, adequate indus- 
trial water, expanding markets, year- 
around working climate... 


To all these, and others, add the plus 
advantage of dependable natural gas— 
and the answer for your new plant loca- 
tion is the Gulf South. 


There are scores of preferred industrial 
sites in the more than 460 cities and 
towns in this growing region where your 
natural gas needs can be filled by our 
company. For expansion today...or in 
the future...we suggest you may save 
time and money by investigating the Gulf 
South... first. 


Perhaps we can help you. Communi- 
cate with our Industrial Director, Post 


G A S$ Office Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


»..SERVING THE Gugf Goitk 











New SPIN-LOCK Screw is surer be- 
cause it’s designed to hold tighter 
than conventional fasteners under vi- 
bration. Exclusive ratchet-like teeth 
under the head bite into the surface 
in assembly, preventing loosening. 

But this is just one of SPIN-LOCK’s 
many money-saving features. You 
speed assembly and cut costs... 
thanks to SPIN-LOCK’s one-piece con- 
struction (no projections to catch 
fingers and clothes). Your workers 
do more fastening per hour... no 
washer to add, driving in hard-to- 
reach spots is quicker, easier. You 
cut purchasing costs... just one 
requisition to fill, one part to stock. 

Hex, pan, truss, flat heads. Write 
to us or any of the companies below 
for data on types and specifications. 
RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT 
AND NUT CoO., Licensor, Port 
Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 
Angeles 33, Calif. 


pin-Lp 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,253,241 


The Lamson a Seestons Co. 


The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 


CANADA 


The community pitch 
led to Chayken’s crowning 
merchandising feat ¥ 


JEWELER starts on p. 108 


ting any national records. But put it 
on the basis of dollars per sq. ft. of 
selling space, and Chayken, who oper 
ates in about 4,500 sq. ft., ranks well 
ahead of most of his big-city com 
petitors, just a few miles away 
¢ Too Close for Comfort—That makes 
Chayken’s accomplishments even more 
remarkable Always, he’s had big-city 
competition breathing down his neck 
Hammond is about 20 mi. from Chi 
cago. Even in heavy traffic, it only takes 
45 minutes to drive into the Loop 

But Chavken knew from the first 
which side h read was buttered on. 
A natural-bo promoter, he has car 
ried on a pe tent home-town cam 
paign that h pt Hammond’s jewelry 
buyers prett ich in Armstrong’s 
backvard 
¢ Keep It Local—Chayken deserted 
newspaper to buy Armstrong’s a 
quarter of ntury ago Che first 
owner, Asa | ick, left Hammond 
to form th« is team that has made 
merchandisi tory as Scars, Roe 
buck & Co 

Right awa veler Chavken realized 
he would h to hustle to keep local 
folk from spending their monev in the 
big town So he got a national ad 
vertising as to plan his promotion 
and windo lay Then he joined 
in community activities, became active 
in the Am Legion (he served in 
the Marine Corps in World War I 
politics, and mprovement 
eA Challenge—Business was good 
But when tl 0’s came along, Chay 
ken, like home-town merchants all over 
the country, began really to fecl the 
squeeze fro metropolitan competi 
tion. More families were getting cars, 
tooting off to tl itv to shop. 

Chavken d his advertising pitch, 
presenting trong’s as a place that 
stocked all leading merchandise at prices 
equal to, or better than, any other 
jeweler anyv He leaned heavily 
on the friendlin f local service and 
the conveniet f being able to drop 
it on your way to the grocery store with 
purchases that may need repairs or ad 
justment. 
e Mass Promotion—The community 
pitch led, n 1940, to Chavken’s 
crowning merchandising feat—his first 
special train to the semifinals of the 
Indiana stat igh school basketball 


UNITED STATES Sate oon Co. Fo lgees' 
cago 9, lil. evelan 

Buffalo Bolt Co. Keene, N. H. Birmingham Me Me. P. L. Robertson Mfg. o. Ltd. tournament 
Div. of Buffalo- “Eclipse \ we Chicago 4, II! Milton, Ontario, C. T! | Boab fl tH 

4 I I t His tf St 1 Ww 4 
North Tonawands, Continental Screw Co. Seaboard Screw Corp. The Stee! Co. of Canada, Ltd. ac plan aie au ran Abas 
Camcar pene hg wi New Bedford, Mass. West Warwick, R. |. Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA same as for t lozen he has run since. 
peters Scovill Manufacturing Co Chavken mal special arrangements 
National Lock Company Great Lakes Screw Corp. Waterville Division Tife Stowell Screw Co., Ltd. . ae as nd 
Rockford, Ill. Chicago 27, Ill. Waterville 48, Conn Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA with Monon R.R., guaranteeing an ini- 
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Freedom is on the march! 





The freedom we celebrate on the Fourth of July depends on many things. 
One of the most important is independence from outside sources of supply for 
strategic minerals. In fact, a constantly increasing supply of metals is vital 
to the success of our expanding produc tion program. 

American Cyanamid Company’s Mineral Dressing Division is helping 
to increase this independence by aiding mining companies to apply the most 
modern ore treatment methods more efficiently. Cyanamid chemists and AMERICAN unit COMP. WY 
metallurgists have made it practical to extract metals from ores hitherto regarded Y 
as too low-grade or complex. As a result, vast new sources of supply have 
been made available—for copper, manganese, zinc, iron, nickel, tin, tungsten, 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y, 


chromium and other metals urgently needed for both defense and civilian 


production. 
Here is an example of the basic nature of the contributions Cyanamid is 


making to safeguard the strength and freedom of America. 








Chemicals for Mineral Dressing — another of Cyanamid’s many services 








GATX TANK CARS, 44,000 
of them, for the bulk shipment 
of liquids—petroleum and 
chemical, in large measure— 
designed, built and operated 
by General American. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 





That part of America's business 


life called the Chemical Process 
Industries is BlG—and getting 
BIGGER all the time. New ways— 
new products—new uses for exist- 
ing products are the day-by-day 
results of research by the Chemical 
Process Industries people. Gen- 
eral American's growth, too, has 
gone right along with that of this 
industry, for General American's 
services and products are de- 
signed for and used by the con- 
stantly-expanding Chemical Proc- 


ess Industries. 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleve 
Detroit » Houston « Los Ar 

New York « Pittsburg St 
Seattle « Tulsa» Was 

Export Dept.: 10 East 49tt 

New York 





TANK. STORAGE TERMINALS 


tant marketing 
} ark ‘ 


enter Two of 


ve folasneni-24- 


nis oe Jrumming 
é sel gelel® 


TRANS-FLO' CARS for hauling 


f Tam oldele ll lene-m (olal-taelier- | iP 
‘ +, 4# etc.) bigger 
operating ts. Com 
y sanitary shipment, te 


WIGGINS GASHOLDERS— by 
General American. For the storage 

al -daalior-1m-lalem o)gele-t-- Misi h-j0al 1 
gase The only gasholder with a 
DRY SEAI that means no worries 


ntenance. NO water, tar or 


LOUISVILLE DRYERS and 
COOLERS designed and built by 
nwith a background of 50 years’ 
experience in engineering, the 
ht dryer to do the right job in 


e right way 


TURBO-MIXERS, custom-built 
witt ahaaelil-te mer} -4be-Relelsme ele, 
power, for the difficult jobs 
f mixing liquids with liquids, 


aletact 


and/or gases 


CONKEY EVAPORATORS fab- 

ated in General American shops 
Fish solubles, chemicals, paper 
and pulp, waste liquors and phar 
naceutical—are some of the many 


f 


FTeleliler-1alelab 


CONKEY FILTERS built by Gen- 
iy aal-taler-lameielameal-issiier || elgolens 
ess petroleum aallalial sewage, 


Meleliom-lalemelasl-iaeisielticaa). 
f 








Air Conditioning 


Leading Manufacturers Rely on Howe 


Manut 0° ————— 
Motors. Whether you make complete 
entral-systems or room air condl 
tioners, you can depend on Howeil 
supply motors hat have the sac extr 
quality you build into your own prod 
Air conditioning and refrigerat 
contractors, too, can lower the 
and frequency of service calls 
installing precision-built Howell 
Motors. Call your Howell repr 1 
for quick, expert assistance. 








Howell concent 
weil 1 rates 

es ee mates. 
gd Demy H.P., standard 
~< ecial types, for civil- 
— or military 
Manufacturers in ever 
industry specify ean, 
depend on them. — 


needs. 


HOWELL MOTORS 


recision-built Industri e 1915 
Pp, itt strial Motors Since 1 
HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS co., HOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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“... The extras come from 
Chayken’‘s personality . . .” 
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tial 300 tickets. Tickets for the trip go 
on sale at Armstrong’s. Chayken under- 
writes part of the fare for every student 
who buys his ticket at the store. Each 
special train carries a club car; refresh- 
ments are served on the house—courtesy 
of Irving Chayken. 

e Extras—That is the physical setup of 
the promotion. The extras come from 
the Chayken personality. At train time 
before any high-school special, some 
longing student is sure to show up— 
short on funds, but strong on school 
spirit. Chayken pulls a ticket out of his 
pocket, - the youngster on the back, 
and pushes him aboard the train. The 
same thing happens when the rooters 
get to their destination, where Chayken, 
with another pocketful of tickets, waits 
outside the gym to make sure every kid 
gets in. 

Both Chayken and Hammond got a 
lucky break that first year. Hammond 
Tech won the state finals. A week later 
town officials presented the 17 team 
members with gold watches. Where 
were they bought? Armstrong’s, of 
course. 
¢ More of the Same—The high-school 
trains are so successful that Chayvken 
seizes any suitable occasion for the same 
type of promotion. When a Ham- 
mond girl made her opera debut in St. 
Louis, for instance, a special train spon- 
sored by Chavken took several hundred 
home-town people to the performance. 

Last year Chayken tried out another 
mass-promotion stunt—a public square 
dance. He engaged Hammond’s Civic 
Center, hired two bands—a hill-billy and 
a regular dance band—and invited the 
whole community. Everything was free 
—with tickets to be picked up at Arm- 
strong’s. 

More than 6,000 tickets were picked 
up. More important, a lot of the ticket 
customers stayed to make a purchase. 
Chayken is going to stage another dance 
this fall. 
¢ Not Puzzled—This skillful interweay- 
ing of civic-mindedness and merchandis- 
ing has made Chayken a big man in 
Hammond. He has also acquired a 
prominent position in the jewelry in- 
dustry, is now vice-president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Credit Jewelers. In a 
recent official appearance in New York, 
he opened his talk by saying, “I come 
from Hammond, the workshop of Amer- 
ica and the greatest city in the world.” 

New Yorkers may have been a little 
puzzled. But the Hammond Times con- 
sidered the statement important enough 
to use it in a featured editorial. And 
the Hammond townspeople were not at 


all puzzled. 
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in WIRE ROPE, too 


It's all in the RIGHT KIND of Muscle 


The powerful, rugged muscles of a charging 
rhino enable him to propel his tremendous bulk 
and weight at truly remarkable speed. Nature 
designed them well for the purpose they have 
to serve. 
In wire rope, too, the right kind of muscle is 
vitally important... because different types of 
jobs present different types of destructive forces. 
Bending fatigue! Shock stress! Abrasion! Load 
strain! Each demands wire rope that best com- 
bines the required resistance characteristics. 
Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 
experience and specialized know-how which as- 
sures you of exactly the right kind of rope your 
particular job demands. 
LOOK FOR For additional information write or phone our 


THE YELLOW TRIANGLE nearest sales office. 
ON THE REEL 


EAST: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIV.—Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Po.) * Philedelphic * New York 
WEST: THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP.—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver * Houston * Odesse (Tex.) * Phoenix * Selt Loke City * Tulse 
PACIFIC COAST: THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP.-Los Angeles * Ooklend * Portland * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 











Photo by Julius Huisgen | 


JEROLD C. HOFF BERGER, President, 
The National Brewing Co., Baltimore, Md., 
knows how to enjoy his leisure time. Like 
so many other busy executives, he finds 
relaxing diversion in Leica photography. 


When common sense prescribes a break from 
business cares, healthful, happy relaxation 
comes easier with a rewarding hobby such 
as Leica photography. It’s simple to learn 
. easy to enjoy whenever you have leisure 
moments... satisfying to beginner and | 
expert alike. Your light, compact Leica is 
convenient to take anywhere... always 
adaptable to your next step forward as you 
gain in skill and experience. See it at your 
Leica Dealer's, and relax, at leisure, with 
the camera most people want the most. 





goes to business, too! | 


From the Leica camera to famous micro- | 
scopes used in atom research, Leitz manu- 
factures a full range of high-precision optical 
products for countless industrial and scien- 
tific applications. Ask your Leica Dealer for 
complete details. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES i e 
Instructor starts with the most elementary facts. He explains 


LEITZ MICROSCOPES © BINOCULARS . 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS CLASS MEETS: what happens to a set of tracks when you throw the switch. 
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COUPLING is the cause of a lot of accidents. Worker will be SWITCH THROWER in this position could be thrown off his 
crushed if he lets himself get caught in the middle (above). feet by the tension of the switch bar. He should face the rails. 


Teaching Rail Men How to Play Safe 


In 1892 the Reading Railroad intro 
duced the famous, much copied “Stop 
Look, and Listen” slogan. Since then 
the road has prided itself on being th 
most safety-minded railroad in the U.S 
Year after year it has continued to 
large its safety program one way 
another. 

Latest addition is its new trainin: 
center at Reading, Pa., to fit new roa 
workers for their jobs before they hit 
the road. Reading officials are sure that 
this program will result in greater safet 
to the rider, to the goods carried, and 
of course, to the worker. Althoug! 
officials shied away from the questior 
another obvious reason for the scho 
was to try to cut down railroad loss 


incurred when a worker is awarded 


huge verdict for injuries received on th 
road. 

The new program replaces the 
system of training, whereby a mn 
worker was sent out with an old hand 
to learn the job. Under the new system 
every new worker goes to school for 

BOXCAR CLIMBING head-on (left) is dangerous because it gives worker very little three days. In the four-room school 
toehold. He should climb sideways (right) to get maximum footing surface. house, every phase of road work 
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Be there 
with Zippo! 


You score high in making a J/asting 
impression when you give a man a 
Zippo engraved with your company 
trade-mark. For a man and his Z1pPo 
are inseparable. Men know they can 
depend on Zippo .. . that it’s the 
lighter that always lights with a zip, 
even in wind or rain! That’s why, 
when you give a man an engraved 
Zippo, it goes where he goes... re- 
minding him of your company name 
with every zip. Yes, you can always be 
there with Zippo...and at low cost. 
Send the coupon and find out how. 


gore’ 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 
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Ideal for sales incentives, length 

of service awards, sales promotion 

premiums, business anniversary gifts . 
FREE mechanical service—for life! 


GET YOUR COPY 
Or FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Depr. BW25 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models. 


Company 


Address 





BRAKE LEVER operator will get his head 
clipped by club if he takes a chance like this. 
It should be done with a straight arm. 


taught, and a man must pass an exam- 
ination before through. Classes 
are limited to 10 men per day. When 
the men have completed the course, 
they know the way of safety and the 
how of cooperation 

e Lectures—On the first day, the men 
hear lectures on safety and the moral 
obligation the rker has to himself 
and to others ntiments of the rid- 
ing public, and the mastering of tools. 
There is inst tion on conduct at 
work, explanat of working hours, 
talks on the effects of weather condi- 
tioning on railroading, proper dress and 
speech. The en a talk on the in- 
advisability of il joking. 

The second ncludes lectures on 
initiative and various possibilities 
of promotion Then the men begin 
with practical use of various hand 
brakes. 
¢ Practice—On 
are taught h 
walk the walk 
practice on a 
with the ladd 


last day, the men 
» climb boxcars and 
itop the cars. They 

section of a boxcar 
1d brake. Then thev 
are taken to large platform where 
there are min electric trains. Vari- 
ous types of wrecks are simulated, and 
the instructor explains why it hap- 
pened and what should have been done 
to avoid it. J 1 the men are taught 
coupling and upling, proper lining 
up of freight how to handle ex 
plosives, what fl ire used. Switches 
are explained finally the men are 
shown what type of safety shoes and 
clothes are n l 

While th lining center is pri- 
marily for n¢ n, all other employees 
are invited to attend. “In railroading,” 
president Jc 
has been around too long or is too old 
to learn new methods of safety.” 


Fisher says, no one 
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It looked impossible 
until they turned to 


“MAN-MADE 
MINERALS” 


“MAN-MADE MINERALS” serve the textile 
industries in TEXALOX drawing roll coverings. 
These provide a positive, uniform grip cn deli- 
cate fibres and fabrics, and are unaftected by tex- 
tile processing chemicals. 

Made by the Coated Products Division 


a 


I 
V4 


MASS PRODUCTION of precision products 
became possible when superior man-made abra- 
sives were developed by CARBORUNDUM. Today, 
only CARBORUNDUM offers ALL abrasive products 
to give you the proper ONE. 


Instruments that tell the truth at 35,000 feet 

. metal products ground to a perfect fit 

.. . delicate fabrics gently guided through production 
. . » longer life for heat treatment furnace parts 


These are but samples that suggest the great variety of work 
performed by minerals Nature left for man to invent. In every 
instance, a job is being done with convenience, speed, economy 
or certainty unattainable with other materials. 


Your processes may well call for equipment that is strong, 
sharp, hard and conductive beyond the ordinary, or exception- 
ally resistant to heat and chemical attack. If so, you are faced 
with opportunities to profit with products made of silicon 
carbide or aluminum oxide by CARBORUNDUM. 


New applications of the unique properties of ‘man-made min- 
erals” are being developed constantly. Your inquiry can initiate 
research that may again make the “impossible” practical. 


SMOOTHER RIDING gets 
an assist from CARBORUNDUM 
research. Coil springs for your 
cat’s front end are formed from 
steel bars heated in furnaces 
whose work-rests, of steel alloy, 
lasted six months, needed repair 
weekly. CARBOFRAX super re- 
fractory work-rests, at half the 
initial cost of alloy, last two 
years with no repair whatever. 
Produced by the 
Refractories Division 


+ 


TEMPERATURES CHANGE DRASTICALLY in 
high altitude flight, but products by CARBORUNDUM pre- 
vent the danger of false instrument readings arising from 
this cause. Ceramic resistors of “man-made minerals” com- 
pensate for variations of temperature in many special- 
purpose applications. 

Manufactured by the GLOBAR Division 


Keep your eye on 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 
for significant developments 
based on “man-made minerals” 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts...Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrosive products... Electric Heating 
Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing stee! 
and iron... Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
Filter Media and Diffusers—and ore marketed under the following trademarks: 
CARBORUNDUM «+ ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR 
FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX + MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 











Pseevtcerra0ray 


DAYLIG 
arearee 


Spreads light more evenly 
throughout interiors 
Sensational for skylights, 


windows, walls and partitions. 
Installs for less! Cuts lighting costs! 





ALSYNITE 


Alsynite is made of glass fiber and resin. 
As light rays pass through it, they are 
bounced and deflected in all directions. 
This eliminates glare and produces a soft, 
diffused light throughout the interior. 


ideal in new and old buildings 








installs exactly like 
corrugated metal 


ALSYWMITE is sensational! A new kind 
of structural glass that is shatterproof, 
permanent and featherlight. Installs just 
like corrugated metal. Can be sawed and 
nailed. Corrugated Alsynite nests with 
standard corrugated roofing and siding. 
Flat Alsynite substitutes for glass in 
standard windows. Get better 

light and save money with 

shatterproof Alsynite. 

Seven color tints for 

decorative uses. Made 

in California and Ohio. 








MAIL TODAY 


ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Dept. B-3, 4670 DeSoto St., San Diego, Calif. 
Please send complete information on 
Alsynite and name of nearest distrib. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
cITY STATE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
mae eee ee eee eee? 
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INTEGRATED TOW, the Truman, is pride of Inland Waterways Corp.’s otherwise 


Federal Barge Lines 


Come June 30, Federal Barge Lines 
hopes to have some good news for it- 
self—and for Congress. That day is the 
end of the fiscal year. Federal Barge— 
that’s just about everybody's name for 
the government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corp.—thinks it will turn up in 
the black for the second straight year. 

Mostly, this modestly rosy prospect 
is due to the current fully-loaded state 
of all barge lines, both government and 
private. In the case of Federal Barge, 
there’s another factor. The barging end 
of its operations are still a red-ink propo- 
sition, but the profits from its 18-mi.- 
long Alabama railroad swab up the red 
and substitute .a bit of black (BW — 
May 10'52,p166). 
¢ Senate Bill—Just how Congress will 
receive the expected glad tidings is 
speculative. Almost from the day back 
in World War I when Federal Barge 
was born (under another name), the 
legislators have been toying with the 
idea of selling the lines. Right now, the 
Senate has a bill introduced by Sen. 
Capehart that would make the sale 
mandatory. The bill, considered con- 
troversial, isn’t getting anywhere in this 
election vear. 


Right from the start, the affairs of 
Federal Barge have been obscured in a 
smoke of debate. For years, the private 
barge lines assailed their competitor as 
a tax-free boondoggle. Some of the gov- 
ernment men say this attitude has 
changed of late. They suggest that the 
private lines are glad to have Federal 
Barge stay in business if it confines it- 
self to pioneering difficult routes, han- 
dling unprofitable cargo, and develop- 
ing better equipment. 

The earlier attacks by private lines 
probably helped Congress develop its 
glum view of Federal Barge. Persistent 
deficits solidified the attitude, and of 
late years Congress has shuddered at 
the mere thought of giving Federal 
Barge any money to buy new equip- 
ment. 

This reluctance has created what the 
officials who run Federal Barge for the 
Commerce Dept. consider a vicious 
circle. Congress wants to sell Federal; 
but no one, the officials say, will buy 
it in its present state of dilapidation. 
It would t $12-million to make it 
salable, the stimate. 

The officials, led by president Wil- 
liam G. Oliphant, point with a marked 
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dilapidated fleet. 


lack of pride to the fact that of the 216 
dry cargo barges operated on the Mis- 
sissippi division, 119 were ineligible for 
full cargo insurance coverage because of 


leaks and other woes. In fiscal 1950, 
maintenance soaked up 11% of all 
Federal’s operating cs ar in 1951 
the figure was 12.79 

Both the ceiiadingutia: and the fact 
that Federal has to go in for self-insur 
ance—since the oft-burned underwriters 
won’t play any more—make for expen 
sive operation. 
¢ Improvements—A few bright rays 
penetrate this gloom. Federal has man- 
aged to let contracts for 34 new barges. 
Many of the towboats have been mod 
ernized, some with diesels from Navy 
sub-chasers. Above all, there’s the lines’ 
~e and joy, the integrated tow Harry 

Truman. The Truman, launched in 
1948. is rated the fastest, easiest-to-load, 
and most-economical-to-operate tow on 
the rivers. It runs a regular express serv 
ice from New Orleans to St. Louis, three 
davs downstream, seven davs upstream. 

Despite these gains, the Federal 
Barge officials stoutly maintain that no 
one would possibly buy the lines. This 
issue is somewhat obscured by the fact 
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Thanks to its speed and economy—and with the aid of railroad—. . . 


that three distinct offers to buy have 
been made by banking and barging in- 
terests—in 1948, 1950, and 1951. These 
offers tended to include complicated 
provisos considered unfavorable to the 
government; all were rejected by the 
Commerce Dept. 

Last fall, a fourth offer to buy was 
made—by a group of Federal’s own ofh- 
cials who had been stoutly asserting that 
no one would buy their outfit. This 
group of 14 men was headed by A. C. 
Ingersoll, Jr., then president of the 
lines. The Secretary of Commerce 
turned down the bid, not because the 
offer was inadequate, but because it was 
against policy to sell government prop- 
erty to any employees, past or present. 

Ingersoll and one of his aides 
promptly quit in a huff. Ingersoll 
angrily charged that Sawyer was not act- 
ing like a man who wanted to sell 
Federal Barge, no matter what the Sec- 
retary might say. The departing presi- 
dent also asserted that the lines were 
“condemned to death” by Commerce 
Dept. policy. 

This verbal gunfire did not drown 
out the cheerful clinking of Federal’s 
till. The line operates 21 towboats and 








Globe OiLIFT Elevators 
speed movement 


of materials 
2 +. cut costs, too! 


It takes less time and costs less money to 


|} move materials between floors with a 


Globe OiLIFT Elevator. 


One of the important time-saving fea- 
tures of Globe Elevators is accurate 
leveling. This is of special importance 
where materials are conveyed on mono- 
rails—loading and unloading is speeded 
because monorails inside and outside the 
car are automatically aligned. 


A Globe OiLI*T Elevator costs less to 
install and operate. The cost of mainte- 
nance is so low compared to cable-types 
that over a period of 30 years more than 
the original cost is saved. Ascent is pow- 
ered by an oil-operated cylinder. Descent 
is by gravity. 


GIVE YOUR BUSINESS A LIFT! 


Globe hydraulic-powered freight and passen- 
ger elevators are used the world over—in 
factories, hospitals, stores, apartments, etc. — 
easily, inexpensively installed in new or ex- 
isting buildings. Write today for Bulletin BW- 
424 giving full particulars and specifications 
on Globe OILIFT Elevators. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1000 E. Mermaid Lane, Phila. 18, Pa 


Des Moines, lowa and Phila, Pa 











NO MATTER HOW CAREFUL YOU ARE 
YOU'RE SAFER IF YOU HAVE PYRENE 


There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


The best time to buy compiete fire protection is in time. And the 


best protection money can buy is Pyrene. 


* 


Whatever the fire 


hazard, there’s a Pyrene to cope with it—for Pyrene makes 
everything from hand extinguishers to complete automatic fire- 
fighting systems. 


*T.M. Reg. US. Pat. Off. 





Vaporizing Liquid 
Always dependable 


Cartridge-Operated 
For ordinary fires. No 


Chemical Foam 
For flammable liquids 


{2 
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Systems 
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Hot Rod Jeep 











multi-use extinguisher annual recharging ordinary combustibles and automatic 





Hot rod specialists (BW —Mar.22’52,p46) 
have turned their talents loose in the field. 
1 civilian jeep until it 








- and other approved extinguishers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





They've souped-up 


will double its original duty. A new com- 
pression head increases horsepower; and four 
aluminum adapter spools for attaching dual 


sets of wheels on front and rear give greater 





traction. 
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LADY you deine your Brass and Copper! 


It’s no accident that many of the things you carry are made of 
Chase brass and copper, the choice of leading manufacturers. 


These metals are beautiful, last longer, and are easier to work into 

many products because of years of research by Chase metallurgists. New 

alloys do special jobs. When a manufacturer wants to knew just the right metal 
for a lighter or a lightning rod, the Chase Technical Advisory Service helps him. 


Chase brass and copper are available, subject to government 
restrictions, through dealers, and jobbers across the nation and through 
Chase’s twenty-three convenient mill warehouses.* 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


\. Chasedinsrrem: 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. is a subsidiary of KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


s 4 Pittsburgh Sen Francisce 
i Providence Seattle 


Waterbory 
St. Louis ( Tsales office only) 











at less cost 
with flexible 


SO YAP 








Save the surface and save plenty in damaged goods 
ond returns. Whether it's costly printing plates or 
highly finished product surfaces, you can wrap best 
to protect with tough, durable, lightweight SOF-RAP 
—_— — Single sheet Type C for in- 
terior cushioning against shock 
and vibration. Strip-lami d 
strong kraft and cushion du- 
plex sheet to permit *‘slippage"* 
— reduce friction damage. 
Thousands of uses. In rolls, 
sheet, tubes and bags. Get this 
FREE HELPFUL BOOKLET NOW! 


ee 


—————____ 


NICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GREEN BAY - WISCONSIN 


—— 








Of course not. But you may be in- 
viting it if your industria] property 
is not adequately fenced. Saboteurs 
respect nobody’s business. So why 
take unnecessary chances? Erect a 
Stewart Non- 

climbable 

Chain Link 

Wire Fence 

and be safe. 

Write, wire or 

phone for Cat- 

alog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
Stanley M. Stewart, Pres. 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI! 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 





DOLLIES transport furniture to National Supply's new quarters in Equitable Life Building. 


Moving Pittsburgh’s Offices 


As new buiidings become ready for occupancy, 
Werner Transfer & Storage Co. reduces moving time, cuts 
costs by using specially constructed dollies to move office units. 


The redevelopment of Pittsburgh's 
Golden Triangle (page 170) has proved 
a mixed blessing for a lot of businesses. 
But for one industry—the furniture 
movers—it has been a pure windfall. 
Within the past 13 months, three of 
five major new downtown office build 
ings, plus a fourth smaller new unit, 
have been opened. Two more are 
about ready. Altogether, nearly 12,000 
workers will have moved into new 
buildings between Good Friday, 1951, 
and June, 1953. 

In the cheering section are the mov- 
always bemoaned their sea- 
sonal business. And the cheer leader has 
been Ed Werner Transfer & Storage 
Co., which has handled four of the six 
companies which have relocated so fat 
¢ Ground Floor—Werner got its jump 
on the rest of the trade when it began 
movings 3,000 employees of the U. S 
Steel Corp. from 11 buildings into the 
new Mellon-U. S. Steel Building (BW— 
Apr.14'51,p20). 

Che new building’s location on two 
narrow streets in the heart of the city’s 
Golden Triangle made orthodox van 
moving impractical. But the new struc- 
ture was diagonally across Fifth Avenue 
from the Carnegie Building, which, in 
turn, was connected by aerial bridges 
with the Frick Building and Frick An 
nex. These three buildings housed the 


ers, who 


bulk of U.S. St 
force. By ¢ ting 
bridge between the Carnegie Building 
and the new structure, more than two 
thirds of the ¢ 000 cu. ft. of furniture 
and equipment involved were moved 
without descending to strect level 
¢ New Technique—Werner found the 
job less than normally profitable b« 
cause vans W ed so little. (Pennsy] 
vania tariffs little profit where no 
van is invoh But because no vans 
were used, Werner developed special 
equipment a1 hniques that enabled 
it to get contracts to move 1,000 Jones 
& Laughlin Stecl employees from one 
end of the triangle to the other, to 
consolidate Westinghouse em 
ployees from eight buildings into one, 
and to move 425 National Supply Co. 
employees 
Most basic 
was an oversize (24 in. by 
padded, solid-fi 1 dolly. Ordinarily, 
movers usé 18-in. by 30-in. dolly 
without floors, which is just a frame on 
four wheels. These will support almost 
anything, but you can’t load things on 
their nonexistent floors. But Werner 
was thinking terms of cubic fect 
J 
In effect, it amped its dollies into 
small vans by making them larger and 
giving them solid, padded floors. You 
can pile a lot of cubic footage on such 


Pittsbyrgh office 


1 temporary acrial 


f Werner’s developments 
48 in.), well 
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a dolly if you pad and strap it effectively. 

Werner invested $35 apiece in 150 
of these large, floored dollies, plus more 
money for other equipment, on a bet 
that it could make big-scale commer- 
cial moving profitable. So far, the bet 
has paid off. 

On such a dolly, Werner found it 
could transport a desk, its chair and 
wastebasket—everything associated with 
that desk except an upright coat rack. 
Then Werner had Fe oes for it 
cardboard cartons exactly 1-ft. square 
by 2 ft. long. These nest precisely on 
a 24-in. by 48-in. dolly, and will hold 
the contents of a file drawer. That 
setup allows Wemer to make a package 
out of numerous associated items. 
¢ Dovetails Into Van Moving—Even 
for longer-distance moving, where vans 
are necessary, Werner savs that the dolly 
system is a money-saver. With every- 
thing packaged and lashed to the dolly, 
it takes about 10 min. to Icad a 1,000- 
cu. ft. van. Conventional, piece-by- 
piece loading takes nearly an_ hour. 
Werner agrees that 750 cu. ft. of dolly- 
loaded cargo will fill a 1,000-cu. ft. van, 
but argues that in local moving, where 
labor is the expensive item, van space 
is relatively cheap. It can afford to 
waste one-fourth the space to save five- 
sixths of the loading time. 

To use the larger dollies effectively in 
local van moving required another de 
velopment. Conventional plank run- 
ways from strect to van were inadequate. 
So Werner developed a portable, vari- 
able-height loading platform from which 
two trucks can load simultancously— 
three if street space is available. Special 
runways are used to get the dollics to 
the platform, from which they can be 
wheeled into the van. A hinged iron 
plate at each end of the platform ad- 
justs automatically to varving truck-bed 
heights. These platforms aren’t really a 
new idea, but dolly-loading allows 
Wemer to use them more effectively. 
e Increases Manpower Efficiency—All 
this equipment lets Werner make bet- 
ter use of the time that’s available for 
office moving. The customer wants as 
little disruption of office routine as pos- 
sible, prefers to be moved after office 
hours. Rush-hour trafic means you 
can’t do much more than pack before 
6 p.m., and human nature and _pre- 
mium-pay union contracts dictate that 
you don’t work any later than midnight. 

Wemer says that if it can send a 
packing crew into an office anvtime after 
1 p.m., by 6 p.m. most of the offices 
will have been stripped, their equip- 
ment on dollies. Once the equipment 
starts flowing to the lobby, vans can be 
loaded two at a time in about 10 min. 

Werner uses four crews for such a 
move—one to pack, another to move 
dollies to van, a third to deliver incom- 
ing dollies to the clevators, and a fourth 
to distribute and place the equipment. 
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THIS ORONITE DEVELOPMENT IS A SILENT 
PARTNER IN MANY BETTER PRODUCTS 


Another good example of Oronit dustry is our 


development f the versatile chemical nes Werke 


Oronite’s Polybutenes improve the fa faacate mrt: 


lation, adhesives, molded rubber nd sealing com 
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pounds and many other products if ur eve rvday living 


Lhe basic objective of Oronite re 
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is to supply needed chemicals in 
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Why 


ORONITE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


v AN AVEN 











Keep goods on hand—and cus- 
tomers happy. Replenish your 
shelves in a hurry—order new 
stock regularly by Telegram! 


For any Business Purpose — 


A TELEGRAM 
does the job better — 





SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 








Multiple messages for sales 
prospects are great time-savers— 
business builders. Use them 

for special offers, price or style 
changes. Ask Western Union! ie) 


“BOOK cra “ 


WESTERN UNION 





HEALTH 


CIVILIANS stand a better chance of survival in case of bombing, as... 


Synthetic Blood Bank Grows 


Civil Defense Administration is stockpiling 1.2-million 
pt. of PVP-Macrose, a synthetic blood or plasma extender, for 
emergency use in case of atomic attacks. 


Ihe Federal Civil Defense Adminis 
tration last week started to build up its 
emergency medicine chest. ‘The Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency, 
acting for FCDA, placed a contract 
with Schenley Laboratories, Inc., of 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., for 1.2-million pt 
of PVP-Macrose, a synthetic blood 
plasma substitute. 

Ihe blood extender is being stock 
piled because at present there isn’t 
enough blood or plasma available in the 
U. S. to treat the casualties that would 
result from a single atomic attack on a 
metropolitan center. 

At the same time, FCDA emphasized 


f the extender does 
need for 


that the pu 
not im any 
the volunte 0d 
collected b t Red 
blood is still itial 
PVP-Macrose was 
in 1939, and was 
in treating more 


minish the 
donations being 
Cross. Whole 
¢ From Germany 
developed in ¢ Th 
used by the ¢ ans 
than 500,0¢ ttle casualties during 
World War Il. It has been expen 
mented wit! number of U.S. hos 
t two years, and has 
factory in the emer 
gency treatm f shock due to trauma, 
surgery, hem Ig Injec- 
tion of the blood extender in sufficient 


pitals over t 


been found 


or burns 
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makes the vacuum 


...iN a vacuum tube 


hown here, almost natural size, is a high vacuum 

oil diffusion pump, with a radio tube on top 

The pump itself has no moving parts, yet it quickly 
creates a vacuum one-billionth of atmospheric pres- 
sure. In the usual sense it isn’t a pump at all—acts 





a nenllliadel 


more like a trap, catching the molecules of air that 
wander into it by entangling them in streams of oil 
vapor from a heated reservoir in the base 

It’s pumps like this that give your radio tubes the 
higher vacuum that means better performance, and 
longer, more reliable life. And it’s pumps like this, 
and their brothers ranging up to many feet tall, that 
are serving science and industry in a surprising variety 
of ways—in dehydration of metals and biologicals; in 
coating plastics, metals, and glass; in reducing thermal 
conductivity; in refining oxygen-sensitive metals; in 
scores of applications where the use of high vacuum is 
improving products and processes. 

Our business is supplying the equipment for high 
vacuum as a unit process—equipment that makes high 
vacuum easy and economical to produce, measure, 
and use. For information on any application or pos- 
sible application of high vacuum, write to Distillation 
Products Industries, Vacuum Equipment Department, 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division 
of Eastman Kodak Company). 
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Also...vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides...more 


than 3500 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 
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North Carolina’s 


.... and nationally advertised 
from coast to coast. The success 
of these fine companies and the 
acceptance of their products by the American 
public is striking evidence of the industrial 
advantages of a North Carolina plant location. 








TOBACCO PRODUCTS TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
CAMEL, LUCKY STRIKE, CANNON, HANES, ARTLOOM, 
CHESTERFIELD—and many others. CHATHAM, B.V.D., ANVIL BRAND— 

and many others. 

FABRICS FURNITURE 
BURLINGTON, ENKA, BEAUNIT, DREXEL, KROEHLER, DAYSTROM, 
CONE, J. P. STEVENS HERITAGE, TOMLINSON, UNITED, 

aagade z CRAFTIQUE, CONTINENTAL, 
DEERING-MILLIKEN, FIELDCREST, UNIQUE, MORGANTON, GLOBE— 
ROBBINS, AMERICAN WOOLEN, and many others. 
rcs Cum ont 

: . ee eny GENERAL ELECTRIC, 


others. WESTERN ELECTRIC, DuPONT, 
HOSIERY DUPLAN, RIEGAL, SPERRY, 


SYLVANIA, DAYTON RUBBER, 
MA, WESSON, Ce. FIRESTONE, UNION CARBIDE, 


CORA, SEER, TOWIEWEAR, CHLOROX, CHAMPION, MEAD, 
KAYSER, CAMEO, MOJUD, ECUSTA, CONTAINER CORP., 
LARKWOOD—and many others. GLOBE, VICK. 


*ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION—used exclusively to de- 
scribe North Carolina’s nearness to markets, labor and 
materials and freedom from vulnerable congestion. 


For a list of available sites and industrial 
buildings and other detailed information, 
communicate with PAUL KELLY, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 


Room 47 Raleigh, North Carolina 
Please send my free “Variety Vacationland.” 


NAME 


PLEASE PRINT 


100 PAGE 
200 PICTURES 
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amounts is oft 1 life-saving measure 
during the first 12 to 24 hours—but 
blood and pl 1 are still necessary for 
continued t1 nent 

Chemically, PVP-Macrose by weight 
is 3.5% polyvinyl pyrrolidone, a syn 
thetic chemical containing carbon, hy 
drogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. It can be 
made in virtually unlimited quantities 
at low cost, and can be stockpiled in- 
definitely. It doesn’t depend on re 
frigeration or drying for stability, and is 
stored in the liquid form in ready-to 
administer 50\ containers 

Schenley says that its existing pro 
duction facilit permit bottling up to 
300,000 pt. in a 30-day period, and now 
has on hand uugh of the basic mate 
rial to provide 3-million pt. of the prod- 
uct. The company expects to deliver 
the first instalment (100,000 pt.) of the 
order this month 
e Emergency Use—The Military itself 
won’t dip into this stockpile, for the 
present, at least. The Army Medical 
Research & Development Board recom 
mended against using blood plasma sub 
stitutes and extenders in routine treat 
ment, and so far only dextran has been 
approved by the Army Medical Re 
search for emergency use in Korea— 
although AMR is experimenting with 
PVP-Macros¢ 

Although not a true substitute for 
blood plasma, dextran relieves shock and 
would pull many patients past the 
danger point. On the other hand, in 
some cases—such as serious burns—dex- 
tran accomplishes certain things that 
human blood cannot. But it is deficient 
in minerals found in human blood and 
plasma, and is difficult to administer in 
cold climat 
eIn the Field—One of the govern- 
ment’s chief suppliers of dextran is the 
R. K. Laros ¢ i textile manufacturing 
firm which during World War II 
switched to making its own brand of 
dextran—call Plavolex (BW—Mavy24 
*52,p186). Laros is making small quan- 
tities in a pilot plant at Dayton, Ohio, 
will shortly go into full-scale production 
at Bethlehem, Pa 

The Medical Procurement Agency is 
also buving dextran from Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., and 
the Defense Dept. expects two more 
firms to submit samples shortly to the 
Bureau of Standards and the National 
Research Council. These are the J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co. of Phillipsburg, 
N. J., and the Dextran Corp. of Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. Both firms are now produc- 
ing dextran and will sell to the govern- 
ment as soon as their products are ap- 
proved 

The National Bureau of Standards 
passes on t hemical content of the 
blood substitute, and the National Re- 
search Council tests the clinical effec- 
tiveness. Actual testing is done in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. 
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BS: Index, 1929 = 100 


How Three Stock Market Thermometers Have Be 


Dow-Jones Industrials 
Standard & Poor's Weekly Industrials 
New York Times Industrials 











1929 1932 1937 1938 1938 1942 1946 1949 
High Bear Market Bull Market Bear Market Bull Market Bear Market Bull Market Bear Market 
High Low High Low High Low 


> ~~ *~Can You Trust 
it. a ee rave been Wall 


stock pr 


Dow-Jones Standard & Poor's N.Y. Times thermomet 
Industrials Weekly industrials Industrials ee 


critics ha 
Harry D. ¢ 
topflight 
old-line N 
+595.5% house of | 


Curti 


+ 42.4 Comer 


it the fift 


+192.0 Z National I 


tics in Sa 
fellow ana 
+ 87.7. long-rever 
Jones sto 
+221,0 tae out the 
13 « indexes 
+ 22.7 Sige Ca limes and t 
. ; ie MD ; , un 
+ 73.3 4 a eg } : ¢ Compariso1 t hard to figure 
. gah ? out why A ri uirly wide 
: spread, if ed ope nly You 
can see th n the compilation 
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Fleet Leasing 


Five or More Cars and Trucks Leased 
Yearly for Business Purposes. 
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No Capital Investment 


100% Tax Deductible 


New cars yearly +» Unlimited mileage - Better 
employee relations! « Save thousands of dollars! 

















SOOMK 








Rates as low as $1.77 per day 


“Troubles cease when you lease” 


Write for transportation survey to Dept. BW-621 
BOX 127, REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE 


Phone 3261 

















1951-52 
Bull Market 
High 





“BUSINESS WEEK 


ist # Any Average? 


above which matches up the 1929-1952 TO RECOGNIZE 


showing of three popular market gauges: 
the Dow-Jones and ‘Times daily indus- 


trial stock averages, and Standard & A GOOD 


Poor’s weekly industrial index. 
The three indexes seek approximately 

the same goals, but the courses they EXECUTIVE 

have sailed to reach it bear no 

resemblance to one another. Take 
lin ds sf 1929 pe ances | 

— hose of 1952 r. -p’ asayy were No two top-notch administrators look alike . He keeps several pots boiling at once 

with t — oO 2h. s & a stands |... dress alike ... work alike. But when without confusion . . . 

now 1.3% above its 1929 peak. But |you see a man who fits a certain pattern, . Has an office that helps him do all these 

the Dow-Jones indicator has _ indus- |the chances are you're looking at a good things better . . . 

trials generally selling almost 30% be- |¢*ecutive. Here are some ways to spot him: “Y and E” equipment does two things 


low the 33-year-old record. The Times |1. He likes to use other men’s heads as for an executive: 1. Gives him an office 
. well as his own... that looks attractive. 2. An office that makes 





yardstick goes ‘still further, shows in- | it easier to be efficient. Both are important— 
dustrials off 39%. - Gets a kick out of accomplishment . . . one helps him sell himself and his ideas; 


Comer maintains that the present . He knows how to pass the ball to his the other helps him get things done. 
market is much stronger than the much- subordinates .. . “Y and E” offices are designed for success. 
used D-J average would indicate. “The Send for Steel Desk Catalog No. 3806 
truth,” he insists, is that industrials — - - . 
are now “very close to their 1929 highs. = ae x ea hae Mees MARK OF SUCCESS 
In fact, the 1952 high just about tT 
duplicated that of 1929, even for the 
30 stocks in the D-] average.” ae = ° 
¢ Backing—The figures give hin co | ae * 
siderable ‘nappeit ~ When the 1929 YAWMAN “»» FRBE MFG.(0. 
prices of individual stocks are adjusted 1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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. . « The trouble arises 
Citee 3 Ww YS in the construction of the 
r average .. .” 


STOCK INDEXES starts on p. 130 


/ Rapistan Flexibility to allow for splits and stock dividends, 


about half of them turn out to be sell 
ing now above the older level. The 
margin of gain ranges from 4.2% up to 
227 4¢ ] 
332.4%. What ore, if you exclude 


from the group its two worst perform 


furniture! Standardized units can . rel We A ane 2 ay, wt | -* ~~ 
be hooked together anyway you like, — . a ea , ga a 
to form an efficient Rapistan “flow” you find that tl lar value of the rest 

tee 7 is only 5% bel 1929. 

line for faster handling. A new lay- yay 


: : e Splits—Com n answer to the 
out can be made quickly without I ; pestle 
: discrepancy bet n the 30% drop 


shown by the D-] average and the much 
better showing of the individual shares 
that make up the statistic. “The trouble 
: | arises in the nstruction of the aver- 
. ° age,” he says particularly ‘“‘in the 
2 Rapistan Quality | method used t ljust for stock splits.” 
| When a stock plit, it loses some of 
its influence t D-J average, which 
is based prima n the price of indi 
vidual shares »t on the sum of the 
whole issue 
The D-J statisticians use a “constant 
divisor” to cor te for splits. That’s 
a figure that n divided into the 
total value of | tocks group after 
a split, will s the same average re 
ported on the vy before the split. 
What | that ins, according to 
Comer, is that 1en a company splits 
a stock, Dow-] really “retains one 


share of th tock and sells the 


3 Rapistan Value Me) | others resulting from the split, and re 


invests the p1 Is in all 30 stocks on 
Original cost of Rapistan Fe a imo rata b Instead of increasing 
equipment is low. Upkeep is kept at j QS , . the holding the split stock, Dow 
a minimum because bulk of “flow” “ . statisticians + them down. That’s re 
system is low-cost gravity conveyor, ie ee | adjustment in e!” 
with power units at strategic points. a ee ¢ Outside Influence—As a result, Comer 
Hence, on-the-job savings result from : , - savs, the eigk* stocks that haven’t been 


Now a conveyor line can 

be fitted to your handling problem. 
Because Rapistan power and gravity 
units are adaptable to any floor plan 
—with re-routing as easy as moving 


expensive plant shutdowns. 





Performance is improved because of 
these Rapistan features: 4. Exclusive 
“knitted frame” design—greater 
strength, less weight. B. Special 
one-piece “box channel” construction 
—trom one piece ot steel, no welds! 

C. Exclusive grease-packed ball-bearing 
conveyor wheels—lubricated for life. 
D. Belt pulleys machine welded— 
uniform strength around hub, 


disc stays put! 


elimination of traffic snarls, and exces- f - " split since 19: luding AT&T and 


sive handling. Storage space and man i fgp 4 -~ Woolworth) | been throwing more 
hour output are greatly increased. —— ; weight in tl ~ thes ouch ian 
Fewer workmen often handle 4 portant comp 1 RSS ae 
twice the previous volume! — du Font Cen tore and Standard 
| Oil (N. J I are among the ur 
| split group, he figures, outweighs East 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG and factual case histories. See how carloading is man Kodak f to one 
cut from 80 to 8 man hours ...a processor saves $200 weekly . . . production Comer savs that the Times index of 
is speeded up 75%. Write today! 25 industrials n further off. Th 
index is arri\ t ording to its com 
1 ‘ ] 
7 rn < : R The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc. sess te 4 - een r — 
apialan_ 672 Rapistan Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich, Pa aleidine ( aie bs htt ng ed 
] 


MATERIAL {Zw EQUIPMENT ing that considerable distortion has 
| 








been caused 

He _ estimat that four chemical 
stocks now a nt for 27% of the 
Times average—much too high a ratio 
Digging further, he finds such “oddi 


Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
Fa =U PX FF | ties” as these 
CONVEYORS: Power or Gravity, Portable and Stationary. e International Silver, whose 365, 
Also CASTERS & HAND TRUCKS. 000 shares have a market value of $17 
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PITTSBURGH k 


PITT CHEM 101 
A versatile, heavy duty coating that with- 
stands severest corrosive conditions. 
PITT CHEM 102 
A thin, high gloss maintenance coating for 
steel and concrete surfaces. 
PITT CHEM 103 
A heavy duty coating for metal exposed to 
corrosive vapors, dilute acids and alkalis. 
PITT CHEM 104 
A fast drying, high gloss coating for equip- , 


ment handling potable water. 
WO 4ie6 


This “Skin” 
never gives 


Topay more than ever you need an effective program 
to fight corrosion in your plant. It can eat away 
your investment, knock out vital equipment that 
may be impossible to replace, and even interrupt 
your operations. Maintenance engineers everywhere 
are turning to Pitt Chem Tar Base Coatings for 
better corrosion protection at lower cost. 

These versatile coatings are derived from coal tar 

itch, one of our most impervious materials. Their 
ess film—up to ten times as thick as ordinary 
paint—provides an impenetrable barrier to most 
mineral acids, alkalis, corrosive vapors and 
atmospheric conditions. And their low cost, ease 
of application and durability make them one of the 
most popular of all types of coatings. 

Today, the name Pitt Chem is synonymous with quality 
in tar base coatings. For, as a basic and integrated 
producer of coal-derived epedinre—clenndad at 
the very heart of the world’s greatest coal deposits 
—we’re able to control and maintain quality at 
every step of production, from coal 
to finished coatings. 

Whether you're buying protective coatings, 
plasticizers, agricultural chemicals, or the 
products of any of our other integrated divisions, 
you'll find that it pays, im every way, 
to buy from a basic producer. 








COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE «+ CEMENT + PIG IRON 





Leadership . _ . 


The leader in any competitive field maintains his 
position by always doing the job better. 
Micromatic has maintained its leadership in the field 


of precision honing equipment by consistently giving 
better than required performance. 





... and Ford trims COSTS, too, not 
only for equipment monvfacturers, 
but for the actuol operators right 
on the job! Here you see a Gang 
Mower which makes light work of 
many acres of fairway on yolf 
courses. This efficient equipment is a 
product of the Worthington Mower 
Co., Stroudsburg, Pa., and is oper- 
ated by a Ford “120” 4-cyl. In- 
dustrial Power Unit. 


If you're in need of power... 
whatever your application may be 
. +. you can choose from 6 Great 
Ford Engines in the popular power 
ranges ... all designed and built 
for Heavy Duty Industrial Use. 





This handy Coupon brings 
you specific information — 
MAIL IT! 


1 
| 


fam interested in Industrial Power for this 
application: 


Send me latest literature on Ford industrial 
Power (cubic inch displacement and cylinder 
as checked). 
0D “2 eeyl, “21S cyl, =) “254” Sey. 
Dm" v8 2 “27s-"nT" v4 
(CD MULTA-TORQUE Converter 








rporation 


Microhoning Machines, Tool, Fixtures, Abrasives 


DETROIT 


GUEFORD CONN PENDLETON INO © 
Los S, CAL. HO: 


BRANTFORD ONT ARIC 


Industrial Engine Department 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
15050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 


Firm Name 
please print) 
Attention of 


Street 


City 


Lan ce ce a ee 


134 
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helped in making America’s newest 


super liner SAFEST AFLOAT 


VITAL AREAS 
aboard 


S. S. UNITED STATES 
protected by 


SMOKE FIRE 
DETECTING 


and 
CARBON DIOXIDE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING 


The designers and builders of United 
States Lines’ new flagship, the S. S. 
UNITED STATES, made every effort to 
make her not only the world’s finest, but 
also the safest. That’s why, in addition to 
providing structural fire protection, mod- 
ern, quick-acting C-O-TWO Marine Fire 
Protection Equipment has been installed 
in such vital areas as boiler rooms, pump 
rooms, electrical equipment stations, cargo 
holds, store rooms, repair shops and galleys. 

In any compartment fitted with C-O- 
TWO Smoke Fire Detecting, the first trace 
of smoke is drawn through piping to the 
smoke detector in the wheelhouse. Imme- 
diately an alarm sounds and the exact lo- 
cation of the fire can be determined by 
looking at the designated non-glare ob- 
servation window in the smoke detector. 

Through the use of direction valves, 
clean, non-conducting, non-damaging car- 


bon dioxide gas is discharged into any 
C-O-TWO protected area afire .. . the fire 
is extinguished in seconds, before it spreads 
and causes extensive damage. The pres- 
sure-operated discharge is an original 
C-O-TWO development permitting man- 
ual release of the control cylinder together 
with simultaneous discharge of a pre-de- 
termined number of cylinders necessary to 
fully flood the threatened area with carbon 
dioxide gas. This eliminates the individual 
manual release of all cylinders, as well as 
insures a high concentration of fire killing 
carbon dioxide gas. 

Whether your fire protection problem 
is a ship, factory, power station or research 
center, an expert C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Engineer will gladly help you in plan- 
ning fully approved firesafety now before 
fire strikes. Get the facts today! 





C-0-TWO 
AUDIBLE AND VISUAL 
SMOKE DETECTOR 


located in wheelhouse 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





Affiliated with Pyrene Manuf ing Company 


RAED OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 





Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Exti 


ical Type Fire Extinguishers * Built-in Smoke ond Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





Built-In High Pressure ~ a Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Exting 9g Sy 








OF ALL MOTORS 


Right Angled 
Worm Geared 
Pyramidal Base 
Cantilever Design 
20 to 155 RPM 
Y to 3 HP. 





U. S. Motors presents an entirely new line of 
right-angled, low speed motors — Type GW 
Syncrogears. Cantilever design protects gear 
alignment by preventing distortion of gear and 
motor housing. Rigid one-piece pyramidal base 
absorbs mounting stresses. “Spread-eagle” feet 
insure utmost stability. Parabolic contours of 
drip-proof housing lend smooth, graceful 
appearance. Right-angle provides “short hitch” 
and compact hook-up, of special appeal to 
Design Engineers seeking most modern power 
drive to mount directly upon machine. 


<@ GET THIS free BULLETIN 


Just off the press — profusely illustrated Bulletin 
presents complete details with multi-color illustrations. 
Various types and sizes. Full of facts how to apply 
right-angle power for longer life. 


U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS Inc. 


Box 2058, Los Angeles 54, Calif. « Milford, Conn. 


~ REQUEST FOR TYPE GW BULLETIN 
Bw-6 

U. S. Electrical Motors Inc. 

Box 2058, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Send new 8-page Type GW Syncrogear Bulletin 


NAME__ 
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Empty Oil Leases 


Interior Dept. tries to 
damp the new business of 
arranging leases on govern- 
ment land in the West. 


Dept. of Interior tried 
to put an abrupt end to a flourishing 
new busin that of the middlemen 
who will get u oil-and-gas leases on 
government heir fees range any- 
where from $70 to $300 for a three-year 
lease on a 40-acre tract. 

You've pt secn newspaper or 
magazin¢ that promise these 
leases. [ the land involved is lo- 
cated in Wyoming or Nevada. 

e The Catch—If you send the moncy, 
you'll get your lease. But the catch is 
that any U.S. citizen can get his own 
lease direct from the Dept. of Interior 
for $30. Furth though not many 
people kno t issued on 
these non only on 
land outsid the 
structure” producing oil or gas 
field. Lea n any available govern- 
ment land roducing areas arc 
to the highest bidder 

¢Cold Water—Dept. of Interior's 
Bureau of | 1 Management is work- 
ing out some regulations that will per- 
mit small wes to be leased by 
legitimate dr s and prospectors, but 
will curb sp« Meanwhile, proc- 
essing of all new applications has been 
stopped 

Spokesmen for the bureau pointed 
out that no commercial oil has vet been 
produced in Nevada or Arizona. hey 
indicated prospects were a little 
better in Wyoming, but that “the av- 
erage person who obtains an oil lease 
for 40 act not likely to profit from 
it” 

he bureau i 
to answer th 
up by the 
Wvoming 
sued by th 
non-compctit 
325.000 tract 
of this land 
any oil 
e Slim Chances—The_ bureau figures 
that the holder of a 40-acre lease has 
theorcticalh l-in-27,000 chance of 
vetting a producing oil well on his tract. 
Actually, as its form letter points out, 
the odds are much worse, because, “as 
should be obvious, experienced oi! men 
and local people who know the country 
have already | the most promis- 
ing areas.’ 

Another little point to consider: Be- 
fore an oil operator drills on your lease, 
he'll usually insist on getting the lion’s 
share of whatever oil he may find. 


Last week the« 


] 1 


} hl, 
MDI 


rinore 
leases are 
ctitive terms 


known 


geological 


sold 


i] itors 


sending a form letter 

inds of inquiries stirred 
ertising. It states that in 
the bureau had is- 

nd of April about 19,000 
leases, covering about 

of 40 acres cach. None 

known to have produced 


¢ ised 
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Cost-cutting common denominator 
i 1} for dentifrice and cosmetics .. . 
. , @ Atlas Chemicals 


any- 
-year 


-r or 
these 
is lo- 


mney, 
ch is 
own 
crior 
nany 
| on 

on 
gical 

gas 
em 
sold 


ior’s 
ork- 


per- 


nc If you make cleansers for 


but 


iTOC- 


teeth, face, hands or hair, you 


yecn may find it to your advantage—economically— 


sted to use Atlas Chemicals. 
c 


een For example, Atlas Sorbo® is widely used as an 
—s humectant in toothpaste including those made with 
av- chlorophyll and ammonium. Sorbo’s low, stable price offers 
case substantial savings. What's more, Sorbo's mild, sweet taste 
— and smooth “‘bodying’’ effect add extra sales appeal 
tter without extra cost. 
And Atlas soap-free, non-ionic emulsifiers—Spans® and 
is- Tweens®—give makers of cleansing creams and lotions 
J00 greater latitude in material selection and formulation . . . thus 
we help improve products . . . reduce costs. 
ced Humectants and emulsifiers are but two of the many saatibae 
= chemicals produced by Atlas. All have a common pur- —— 
has pose to help industry produce more efficiently . . . 


of more economically. 


ict. 
Complete literature on Atlas humectants, 


emulsifiers and other chemicals is yours 
for the asking. 
Write to Atlas today. 











Does this picture 
give YOU an idea? 


Have you ever imagined how a 
striking miniature of your product 
or trade mark might be incorporated 
into a useful piece of jewelry? 
Many leading firms have already 
gained recognition by using this novel 
advertising idea. Items may be 
produced in quantity at low cost or 
richly fashioned in precious metals, 
depending upon intended use. Write on 


your business letterhead for samples. 


STIAN BROS. CO. 


Advertising Specialties Since 1895 
86v BASTIAN ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


{alters . 
Electrical Contractor 
Lauds KLIXON Protectors 


as “Customer-makers” 


WILMINGTON, DEL.: W.G. Mayer, Assistant 
Treasurer, McHugh Electric Company, is a man 
in a position to know what he is talking about 
in his following strong indorsement of KLIX- 
IN Protectors. In Mr. Mayer's own words: 
“W erepairfrom8,000to 10,000electric motors 
per year, about three-quarters of which are 
used in home a os Our ponents in 
this work shows peste thatKLIXON 
Protectors prevent = ing burnouts. We be- 
lieve that breakdowns could be greatly reduced, 
and customer satisfaction increased, if all ap- 
pliance motors had KLIXON protection. 
The KLIXON Protector 
illustrated is built into the 
motor by the motor manv- 
facturer. In such equipment 
as refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers, washing machines, etc., 
it keeps motors working by 
preventing burnouts. If you 
would like increased cus- 
tomer-preference, reduced 
service calls and minimized 
repairs and replacements 
it will pay you well to 
ask for uipment with 
KLIX rotectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
606 FOREST STREET 
ATTEDORO, MASS 


Automatic 
Reset 


Kix 
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‘Controlled Experiment” 


Liberty Mutual reviews the difficulties that still limit the 


medical disaster policies it unveiled a year ago. 


pany is just feeling its way. 


Just a year ago, the medical disaster 
policy was officially unveiled in the 
insurance field. This week insurance 
men were studying the first progress 
report on a coverage that ‘was still 
labeled a “controlled experiment.” 

‘he report came from A. M. Wilson, 
who heads the writing of medical dis- 
aster policies for Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., of Boston, which pioneered 
the coverage (BW—Jun.16’51,p155). 
¢ Not Pushing It—Wilson, speaking at 
an American Management Assn. meet 
ing, emphasized that medical disaster 
coverage still has a long road to travel 
before all its problems will be eased 
Liberty Mutual is not pushing this 
type of insurance, though several other 
companies have followed it into the 
field 

As most companies write it, medical 
disaster coverage starts where the usual 
types of accident-and-health, hospitali 
zation, and surgical insurance leave off. 
There is a “deductible,” varying with 
different companies and with different 
forms of the policy. For instance, Lib 
ertv *Mutual’s deductibles range from 
$300 to $1,000. The insurance com 
pany does not pay anything until 
medical costs have passed this fixed 
amount 
e Extras—Obviously, there is a wide 
need for this kind of insurance. In 
serious illness or accident, 
medical costs can be staggering. 
¢ Ceilings—Wilson described some of 
the problems his company had run 
into im writing medical disaster cover 
age. One big headache was deter 
mining how much the company could 
pay on medical “disasters.” It found 
through trial and error it could offer 
policyholders a choice of maximums 
of $2,000 or $5,000 for anv one con- 
dition without boosting rates out of 
sight 

In order to give the policyholder 
an incentive to keep bills down, Lib- 
erty Mutual and many other com- 
panies writing this coverage require 
that the insured pay part of the medi 
cal expenses even after he has passed 
the deductible cut-off point. In Lib 
erty Mutual’s case, thé insured pays 
~get 
,/O. 

The next headache was deciding the 
point when the company becomes 
liable to pay benefits. Old rules proved 
difficulty to apply. For instance, dis 
ability couldn’t be the test, since some 
people with major illnesses carry on 
with their jobs while undergoing ex 


cases of 


The com- 


Nor could 
depend on the 
vegan. For many dis 
eases, that’s hard to pin down 
The solution Liberty Mutual worked 
out was to |} if medical expenses 
were incurred ring the time the 
policyholder insured. If the policy 
is canceled f use except failure 
to pay premiu for instance, the in- 
surance carrier might cancel a group 
policy with mpany where experi 
ence proved unusually bad), 
continues ft year on medical con 
ditions which costing policyhold 
ers money before the policy was 


pensive medical treatment. 
liability be made to 
date an illn 


covcrage 


canceled. 

e Reasonable—! 
ance Carrier 1 
reasonable—tl 
made by 

and nurses 


thermore, the insur- 
that the charges be 
in line with charges 
spitals, physicians, 
similar circum- 
stances.” 
e Age and Wage—Wilson’s company 
finds there factors 
which deter ites: age, wage, and 
location. A inder 40 covered by 
a group poli illing for a $300 de 
ductible a ximum 
$5,000 must 


three main 


payments of 
harged about $1.40 
a month. B in between 60 and 
65 should p 30 on the 
policy 

These rat me, 
the man’s between 
and $12,( Income has an 
important b ig on rates, since doc 
tors’ charg take this element into 
consideratit \ man earning under 
$6,000 a ve ght pay a much lower 
monthly pr ! \ man carning 
over $12,00 d have to pay a lot 
more. In tall the 
writing med disaster have 
that peopl lower-income 
are not mu terested 
e Location—Medical charges als 
with locati iot only as 
rural and u ireas but as between 
urban area lifferent parts of the 
U.S. Liberty Mutual has found that 
medical exp s are much higher on 
the West ¢ t than in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Be 

Naturally, t rate goes up if de- 
pendents a vered by the policy. 
A husband ife policy takes an ad 
ditional monthly charge of $2.25 if 
the wife is under 40. If children are 
included, another $1.40 is added to 
the policy gain, these rates are ap- 
proximate, pending on the hus- 
band’s incor 


Same 


roughly, that 


$6,000 


€ ompanics 
found 
groups 


O Vary 
between 
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For the toughest insulation ever made 
specify Roebling Roevar Magnet Wire 


ROEBLING ENGINEERS are continually develop- 
ing new ways and means for producing better elec- 
trical wires and cables. Today the insulation of our 
Roevar Magnet Wire is so tough and resilient that it 
is absolutely unequalled by conventional enamels. 

Roevar is your top specification for high speed 
winding. Relatively high operating temperatures 
don’t cause the’ insulation to turn brittle or crack. 


It bends remarkably without fracturing or coming 
loose from the conductor. And Roevar Magnet 
Wire’s small diameter gives you a better-than- 
average space factor. 

Much of Roebling’s full wire and cable line is 
needed in the defense program. We'll do our best, 
however, to meet your requirements promptly. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 


ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE «¢ BSOSTON, S! SLEEPER ST 
CHICAGO, $525 W. ROOSEVELT RD + CINCINNATI, 3253 
FREDONIA AVE + CLEVELAND, 701 ST. CLAIR AVE, N. £ 
DENVER, 480! JACKSON ST «+ DETROIT, 915 FISHER 
BLOG + HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION BLVD + LOS 
ANGELES, 5340 £. HARBOR BT «+ 
19 RECTOR ST + COESSBA, TEXAS,1920 £. 2NO ST 

¢ PHILACELPHIA, 230 VINE ST + SAN 


NEw YORK, 


FRANCISCO, 1740 17TH BY * SEATTLE, 900 


1ST AVE BS. + TULSA, B2t Nw 
CHEVENNE GT « EXPORT SALES 
OrrFice, TRENTON 2, N. A 

















*& ALL TIME 


ALL STARS 


+ 


Holder of more speed records than 
any other driver in the world, Ab 
Jenkins, driving his famed Mormon 
Meteor III, smashed 24 marks at 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, July 20, 
1951. Included: 100 miles at 190.6 
m.p.h.; 100 kilometers at 187.7; 200 
kilometers at 191.54. On that blistering 
grind he captured 5 world unlimited 
records, 6 American unlimited, 5 Inter- 
national Class A and 6 American Class 
A records. And he did it all in one day 
at the age of 68! 

Here’s another unusual record: 8 of 
America’s top 9- steel companies, 8 of 
the 10 largest tobacco companies and 
10 of the nation’s largest 12 insurance 
companies use Atlantic Papers. Your 
business forms and letterheads will look 
better on clean, crisp, distinctive... 





ATLANTIC BOND 
ities. PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION °* 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantl 
Auto Racing's All-Time All Stars, 


for framing. 


BANGOR, MAINE 


land Rice's selection of 
attractively illustrated and suitable 





More-Than-100,000 
Stockholders Club 


If you ask \ friends 
corporation nore than 100,000 
stockholder ire that most of 
them won't £ ywhere close to the 
actual. The right figure—or as right as 
exhaustive che g can make it—is 21. 

Here’s the ving the number of 
preferred and mon stockholders as 
shown by latest reports. You'll notice 
that six out of t 21 are oil companies, 


and that onl is a rail. 


American T‘ 
Telegraph ; 1,0! 
Anaconda Coy 119,00 
Cities Serv 2 
Commonwealth Ed 


how many 


126,000 
Consolidated | 

FE. I. du Pont 
General Elect 
General Mot 
Pacific Gas & 
Packard Mot 
Pennsylvania R.} 
Radio Corp 
Sinclair Oil 
Socony-Vact 
Standard Oil 
Standard Oil (1 
Standard Oil (N. J 
Texas Co 

Union Carbid 
U.S. Steel 
Westinghouse 


Carbon 


McCarthy Goes Ahead 
With Oil Exploration 


Glenn Me‘ 
his loan tr 
Assurance S$ 
his plan t 
company 

Back in Vlarch, McCarthy an- 
nounced pl fer about $50-mil- 
lion of stock new company (BW 
Mar.29’52,) [The new concern, 
Glenn McCart Inc., was to prospect 
lop oil fields. But 
put its 


having worked out 
with Equitable Life 
is going ahead with 
1 new oil exploration 


for oil and 
Equitable 
foot down 
Equitabl 
management 
Corp , beca 
unable to a 
It told Mc¢ 
time to he 
hotel propert on 
mortgages 
e Settlement—But now McCarthy and 
Equitable | worked things out 
(BW —Jun.14'52,p36) As Equitable 
expressed _ it All defaults have been 
eliminated.”” McCarthy will continue 
to supervise his fancy Shamrock Hotel 
in Houston. Equitable will keep on 


creditor role, 


ilready taken over 
McCarthy Oil & Gas 
oil concern had been 
a $30-million loan 
he’d have to give full 
manage the oil and 
which it holds 
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My I 


STARCH 





< en 
NATIONAL STARCH prooucts Inc BW 
@n.s.0.-mne 270 Madison avenue, New Y York 16, N- Y. 


we'D LIKE TO TEST DRY- FLO inov' product development Jaboratories- Please send 
o Technical Data LL) Test Sample oO Technical Assistance. Please hove © 
National representative call on (date) —— 

Me.—— 

Company —— 

address——— 


city —— 





When performance depends on 
dimensional STABILITY 





AIRCRAFT LANDING LIGHT PARTS 


Grimes Manufacturing Co. 





THREE-DIMENSIONAL CAMERA 


Stereocrafters, Inc 








PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER 
RCA Victor, Inc 


AERIAL CAMERA MAGAZINE 


Ryan | ustries, Inc 


...see how DUREZ phenolics measure up 


@ When products or parts must hold 
their size and shape, even under 
adverse service conditions, Durez phe- 
nolics are often the best answer. Best 
from the cost angle, too. 

In the case of the aircraft landing 
light, plastic components of the lower- 
ing and raising mechanism function 
unfailingly in all sorts of weather. 

The slick black body of the 3-di- 
mensional camera conforms to the 
close tolerances that hobbyists expect, 
yet use of Durez cut many dollars 
from the selling price. 

In the record player turntable, ver- 
tical wobble or lack of concentricity 
are successfully avoided. In the aerial 
camera magazine, the Durez and metal 
used were tested to function success- 
fully together in a temperature range 
of —65°F. to +160°F. 

Dimensional stability is but one in a 
long list of properties offered by the 
hundreds of phenolic materials we 
have developed. Resistance to heat, 
ts impact, moisture, and chemicals, 
electrical strength, light weight, and 


lustrous natural surface are others. 
Most important these days, availability 
and finished cost make phenolics a 
wise choice. 

Your custom molder — and Durez 
technicians — are ready to work with 
you. 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


TIVE COATING RESINS 


Our monthly *‘ Durex Plastics News"? will 
heep you informed on industry's uses of 
Durex. Write, on office letterhead, to 
Durex Plastics @ Chemicals, Inc., 4006 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





running McCarthy Oil & Gas. And 
McCarthy can start his new company. 

Last week, Glenn McCarthy, Inc., 
filed its registration statement with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission for 
a $20-million stock issue. The applica 
tion revealed that McCarthy hadn't 
paid off his back amortization on the 
$30-million loan, but that his loan had 
been “rearranged and placed on a cur- 
rent basis.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





municipal bond deal 
the volume of unsold 
nt issues stacked up on 
their shelves. Inventory is down to 
$218-million tl veek, compared with 
$241-million a few weeks back (BW 

Jun.7°52,p131 The Dow-Jones mu 
nicipal bond index (which moves 
inversely to p is now at 2.22% 

compared with 2.13% for the first weck 


in May. 


Price-cutting b 
ers has redu 
remnants of 1 


’ 

Dow Chemical planning its second 
stock split si the war—in 1947, Dow 
was split four for one. This time it 
tock three for on« 
rround $122. Onc 
before the first four 
will have grown 

if this new plan i 


wants to split 
Stock is no 
share of stock 
for-one split 
to about 436 
carried out 

* 
Paid-Up health and accident insuranc« 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Assn., Omah ll now sell you a five 
vear paid-up vy. You can buy it as 
a gift for pe d 16 to 30 

. 
Canada’s Senate scems about to approve 
an extradition treaty that would allow 
get-rich-qui erators there to be cx 
tradited to t U.S. for trial in conne 
ommitted acros 
phone. SEC ha 


t this treaty for vears 


tion with st 
the border 
been trving 

(BW —Sep.15’51,p155) 

ry 

The U.S. is not responsible for dam 
ages Caus¢ the 1947 Texas Cit 
Tex.) expl 1 federal court of 
1 About $300-million 
n filed 

ry 

Deere & Co ns to sell $50-million 
of new debent s and $20-million of 
new comm Some $20-million will 
be used te new fertilizer plant 
The rest wi used as working capital 
and to fin lant improvements for 
the farm 


appeals ha 
in claims had 


ent business. 

2 
§250-billion of life insurance policies 
the largest | ever—were in force at 
the start of 1952 That’s $19-billion 
greater than the vear before, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
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The Norfolk and Western owns and operates a 
fleet of modern heavy-duty, custom-built coal- 
burning locomotives . . . maintained in top-grade 
condition ... available around the clock 
immediately ready to haul your freight. 

This ample power pool is only one of the many 
advantages you get when you ship “Via N&W” — 
but it is a major reason why N&W transportation is 


Precision Transportation. 


“CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


a RAILWAY 


—_—ss 


Recriston TRANSPORTATION 


N&W freight representatives are located in principal 
U. S. cities, as near as your telephone. They have wide 
experience, and their job is to help you with shipping 
problems, without obligation. Call on them — they're 
at your service. 





io f : 
«31! 30 
SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW TO REDUCE INSURANCE COST 


Insurance authorities know that 
automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. Savings in annual pre- 
miums after you install automatic 
sprinklers, often pay for the system 
in 4 to 8 years. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers now. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 

Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


IF YOU START) SAFE 
YOU'LL FINISH SAFE 


vr 


with wire rope or chain is safe unless 
the fittings are right for the job. 

Loughlin fittings are drop forged for 
strength and designed to give a big 
extra margin of working safety that pre- 
vents accidents, cuts repair costs and 
keeps insurance rates down. 

Replacing under-strength equipment 
with Laughlin fittings is always good 
sense — but it’s better business to install 
them first. The Laughlin trademark means 
top quality. For safety’s sake, look for 
it on all wire rope and chain fittings. 
Catalog No. 150 lists complete line. 
THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO.,617 FORE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


LAUGHLIN 





THE MARKETS 





Stock Price Indexes wune 1, 1951 = 100) 
120 : 











70: 


Bota: Standard & Poor's Corp.; leaden Financial Times. 


June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


URUSINESS WEEK 


7-Month Slump in London 


Tory warnings for the future, tough credit policy, and 
import cuts keep British stocks on steady downgrade. New 
issues await more favorable time to be launched. 


Wall Street may think it has had its 
troubles during the past vear. But com 
pared to London, stock prices in New 
York have been going along practically 
keel (chart). In London, 

have been going down, 


on an even 
stock prices 
down, down 
When Chancellor of the Exchequer 
R. A. Butier told Britain last week that 
the sterling area is currently losing onh 
1 small amount of its gold and dollar 
reserves, he did a little to cheer the 
London stock market But not too 
market also had just had 
warnings of Britain’s peril 
rm situation (page 1 5( 
another important 
month 


much The 
Churchill's 
ous long-te 
e Credit— 
reason for the 


here s 
seven lump in 
London stock prices: the ‘Tory govern 
ment’s tough credit policy This is 
still forcing banks, and in 
stitutional investors to sell securities in 
Some brokers think 


than 


businesses, 


order to get cash 
this has hurt security prices 
the business outlook has 

Balance sheets of British companies 
that thev have been steadily 
liquidating their security holdings, in 
order to get working capital more 
cheaply than it can be borrowed in the 
market 


more 


SHOW 


Except f f rally this spring, 
when in optimis 
tic ibe { ] rut Ok, the 
down 


market 1d 
rmment took 


ward sil 
Ove! lat 

¢ Import S letting the air 
out of 


through 


irc 


ng and 
man 

burt 
has 


Butl 


ellor 


this 


hares (the 
sto k now 
4,3 
4 


British in 
ibout the 


ibout 


onfident 


ibilit companies to main 
tain divid 
e Unborn Issues—To 


bleak 


round out the 
pict there is a long list of 

ye to market as 
tabilize rom 
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A special grade of Armco Stainless Steel is now being used in struc- 
tural members for the fuselage surrounding the jet engine in this 


U. S. Sabre jet. The new grade of Armco Stainless is ideal for jobs 
like this because it retains much of ita strength at high temperatures. 


Stronger, lighter structurals 
built with new Armco Stainless 


Here is something new in stainless steel - 
Armco 17-7 PH, a stainless alloy for use in lightweight 
formed structurals. 


Never before have such strength, hardness and 
elasticity been combined with so much corrosion resistance 
in stainless steel., Tests show that at normal 
temperatures, strength-weight ratios of Armco 17-7 PH 
are superior in some instances to rec ently 
introduced non-ferrous light alloys. At elevated 
temperatures this superiority is even more marked, 
(Non-ferrous metals weaken rapidly above 300 F.) 


Armco 17-7 PH is easy to fabricate and is suitable 


for intricate drawing and forming operations. 

Heat treatment to develop high strength is done after 
working by the fabricator. Armco 17-7 PH is available 
in sheets, strip, plates and wire. 


If you are planning new products that require 
steel with these unusual qualities, your design engineers 
will want complete information. Write us for data. 


MORE STEEL SCRAP 


is needed for top steel production. The new furnaces 

the steel industry is building cannot be operated at capacity 
with the present scrap supply. To help the nation— 

and yourself —sell your steel scrap now. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \@mMco 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








* 


>. 
Pe 
1F I1T’s 


Standardaire 
Blowers 


ARE THE ANSWER 


WHEREVER AIR OR GAS is 


used... wherever 
nonce, highest output 


and extra-long equipment 


low mainte- 


per pound, 
life 


mean money in your pockets... 
Standardaire axial flow positive 
pressure blowers deserve investi- 
gation by your engineers. Enthusi- 
astic users throughout industry 


attest their efficiency. 


per unit: 20 


Capacities 


to 20,000 c.f.m. 





WANT PROOF THAT 
THEY LAST LONGER? 


Write for 


Publi- 


cation 9B16, case 


history of how one 


Standardaire 


Blower in a chem- 


ical plant operated 


continuously for 15 


months oat 


2,200 


r.p.m., equivalent to 20 years of normal 


service... without appreciable wear! 


READ STANDARD 


en 2 .2°R 2 Be Eek, | 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE * 


% Makers of Readco Bakery Equipment... ® 


Handling xing ——- 
industriel Processing Industries .. 


146 


NEW YORK 17 


eadco Materia! 
the Chemical and 
. Standard Stokers 








the looks of things, they won’t be of- 
fered very soon. The mere fact that a 
big supply is in the offing doesn’t help 
to stiffen prices now. 

Along Throgmorton Street, the home 
of Britain’s brokerage fraternity, there 
is not much+ hope for a revival in the 
market until there are definite signs 


Treasury Takes 


The Treasury’s new-money offering 
this week—the second within three 
weeks—was no flop like the first one 
(BW—Jun.14’52,p136). 

This time the government’s offering 
went over with a bang. And the na- 
tion’s banks—who were allowed in on 
this deal—weren’t the main _ buyers. 
Early reports indicated that subscrip- 
tions of nonbank investors absorbed 
some 60% of the new issue of $3.5- 
billion, six-year 22% bonds. 
¢ Forewarned—The big demand for the 
issue didn’t surprise anyone, though. 
Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder 
was determined to make it a big suc- 
cess. He wanted no repetition of the 
previous fiasco when the Treasury took 
in only $450-million of new money, 
including $132-million supplied from 
Government trust funds, on an offer- 
ing of long-term, nonmarketable 

This time Snyder set the stage be 
forehand to make sure that investors 
would buy up all his new offering. 

First of all, he knew the public 
wasn’t interested in long-term 23s. 
They showed that last time. And he 
was determined not to offer long-term 
3s, as outside advisors had been sug 
gesting. So he decided to try an inter 
mediate-term obligation. This he knew 
would be acceptable if priced right. 
And to make sure that it was priced 
right, he let the market help him set 
the terms of the new bonds. 

e Sure Thing—To guarantee success, 
Snyder also decided to let commercial 
banks in on the operation. This is the 
first time since the war they've been 
allowed to buy any new government 
bonds. The Treasury has shut them out 
because sales to banks are basically in- 
flationary 

¢ Strategy—Early last week Snyder an- 
nounced that the new offering would 
consist of $3.5-billion of intermediate 
term bonds (five to ten years in matur- 
ity)—eligible for bank purchase. Then 
he sat back and waited. 

When the news broke, market prices 
on comparable outstanding issues went 
down sharply. That was a natural re 
action to the prospect of a large addi- 
tion to the available supply of inter- 
mediate 

Then 
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because investors 
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According 
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vestors prol juired $2-billion 
the new bi This left only $1.5- 
billion for tl nercial banks which 
had a sul yotential for the 
new 1 at around $10-bil- 
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It seems that the 
take all the ; they're entitled to. 
I'hey looked bargain. The com 
parable 2és 59 were being traded 
early this w 1004, a full half-point 
above the n uc’s offering price 
though a sh w Friday’ : 
100 20/32 

All in all, Snyder can 
offering a ¢ uccess. But there’s 
one qualificat to keep in mind: Of- 
fering a med term now is just 
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utting this debt away 
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Are these 


Certainly, they were typed on a Royal Electric! 


On this modern miracle machine, a girl makes up 
to 20 carbon copies as clean and readable as you 
could want! 


Also, stencil production increases . . . letter-writ- 
ing becomes a joy to do and to read. And typing 
personnel is freed for other work. That’s another 
way Royal Electric speeds up office work. 

Be sure to find out about these and other cost- 
cutting possibilities! See how Royal Electric brings 
costs down—and keeps them down! 

Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Stand- 
ard with power added. Like Royal Standard, it is 
made by the world’s largest manufacturer of type- 
writers. Royal makes the finest, most rugged, most 
dependable writing-machines ever built. They stay 
on the job longer . . . with less time out for repairs. 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


invoices legible? 


Hint to you: To raise morale among your typing 
people, get Royal Electric Typewriters. They virtu- 
ally banish fatigue, look so modern and husky that the 
operators get a lift out of them! 


Send in coupon now! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. 122 

2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture 
Progress,”’ describing the Royal Electric. 
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IN 1941 


IN 1952 


Arbitrators Benjamin Fairless of U.S. Steel (dissenter), John Steelman, and 
John L. Lewis gave the union shop a boost in the captive coal-mine dispute. 


Presidential fact-finders Aaron Horvitz, George Osborne, and David L. 
Cole recommended a union shop for railroad workers. 


After all that... 


Now What's a Union Shop? 


I'wo weeks ago, Dr. John Steelman, 
aide to President ‘Truman, met with 
Benjamin Fairless of U.S. Steel in the 
White House. The conference was 
reminiscent of another, more than a 
decade ago. Again, as in late 1941, the 
subject was a labor demand for a union- 
shop contract. 
¢ One Up—John L. Lewis brought up 
the demand in 1941. He called on the 
steel industry's captive mines to sign 
union-shop contracts with the United 
Mine ’ Workers. They refused. The 


148 


resulting dispute put the National De 
fense Mediation Board out of business 
before its first birthday. 

Che 1941 union-shop hassel ended in 
a victory for Lewis. President Roose- 
velt had said flatly that the govern- 
ment wouldn’t order a Hitler-like un- 
ion-shop contract—requiring employees 
to join a union or lose their jobs. Even 
sO, a special arbitration board ordered 
one written into coal contracts. 

Steelman, then head of the 1941 
U.S. Conciliation Service, cast the de 


union shop. Fai 
ndustry on the three 
igainst onc 
voted 


ciding vote f 
less, represent 
member _ bi ted 
Lewis, for the 10Nn, 
for the union shop 

e¢ In the Way—The current dispute is 
no less heat« en though since 1941 
the union shop has 
both coverage and acceptance. When 
Fairless wa illed into the Whitc 
House two ks ago, the industry 
refusal to accept the union shop fo 
steel mills w ill that really stood in 
the way of | strike settlement 

Steelman asked Fairless to mak« 
deal with th teel union's presiden 
Philip Murra Murray 
mitted by h nion not 
but willing to talk 
time, howeve uirless could say “‘no’ 
and make it stick. He did. He ex 
plained that the steel industry has mad 
its positior te clear: It 
the union sh violation of individual 
rights 

As a result, that effort to settle th 
union-shop dispute, and thus end _ the 
steel walkout, fell flat. Since then Mui 
rav has han d home his union’ 
position: St vecace, he told union 
members in Pittsburgh last weekend 
must be ba 1 extending the union 
shop princip USW 
¢ Brush-Off in important 
took a new It brushed aside th« 
issue as t bar to a steel settl 


of course 


grown stronger in 


stood by, com 
to surrender 
compromises. Thi 


consid¢ 


Issuc 


wage 
ment (page 

Public int t in the union-shop 
question dv high that 
happened. | nonths earlier, a Presi 
dential em 
mended con 


for 1-milli 


befor« 
board had recom 

union membership 
noperating emplovees 
of railroads (BW —Feb.23'52,p42). That 
brought a flood of protests. to the 
White Hou d Capitol Hill 

After a | lelav, national bargain 
ing for the shop is under wai 
between major railroad 
groups and 17 unions. But stiff opposi 
tion can still xpected before there’s 
a final settlement (BW—Mav31’52, 
992 

All this h 
a big quest Just 
shop? 


1. What It Is 


There’s a lot of confusion about 
what the union shop really is. Often 
it is confusé vith the closed shop 
called a union shop back about 1915. 
Today, the terms can’t be 
interchangeal here are important 
basic differen 

lo understand them better, take a 
quick look at the most common cm 


threc 


interest in 
union 


tirred lively 
what is a 
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ployment plans, and what they provide. 
¢ Open Shop—Anybody can be hired 
and hold a job in the open shop, 
whether he belongs to a union or not. 

That’s the theory, at least. Through 
the years, the open shop got a reputa- 
tion, not yet completely lived down, 
of actually meaning “no union men 
hired.” 
¢ Union Representation Shop—Here, 
the union is recognized by manage- 
ment as the sole bargaining agent for 
all employees, whether they are union 
members or not. Theoretically, the 
employer can hire nonunion as well as 
union people. And there is no penalty 
for not joming the union after taking 
a job. 

However, the union recognized as ex- 
clusive bargaining agent has the cards 
stacked in its favor. By federal labor 
law, it must treat all those in the bar- 
gaining unit equally. But there are 
countless ways it can put the pressure 
on nonmembers. It can inflict personal 
harassments, shunt them aside when 
they have grievances, even, with the 
help of a friendly management, elbow 
them out of jobs. 

A now-uncommon form of the rep- 
resentation shop recognized the union 
as bargaining agent just for its own 
members. 
¢ Preferential Shop—Under this plan, 
an employer agrees to give preferential 
treatment to union members under 
certain conditions. It might lay off 
nonunion employees first, promote or 
upgrade union members before non- 
umion employees, or hire union mem- 
bers first when they are available. 
¢ Percentage Shop—In a few indus- 
tries, including newspaper publishing, 
employers are required by union con- 
tract to a specified percentage of 
union members on the payroll. Non- 
union people can be employed as long 
as the contractual union-nonunion ratio 
is kept up. 

Some percentage-shop agreements go 
a step further: They say that only union 
members, or applicants willing to join 
the union, can be hired. 
¢ Closed Shop—Tightest of all is the 
closed shop. Only members in good 
standing in the union having the plant 
or craft contract can be employed or 
hold jobs. This often means that em- 
ployers hire only through the union— 
calling on it for employees as they need 
them. 

_ Under Taft-Hartley, the closed shop 
is illegal. The law says there must be 
no discrimination at the hiring gate 
because of membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union. However, some tradi- 
tionally closed-shop unions in the build- 
ing trades, printing, and other craft 
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ALARY LEVELS, living standards, needs and desires of people 
differ ... Cost factors, labor contracts, W. S. B. considerations 
differ . . . Local charges for hospital and medical care differ . . . 
Industries, geographical areas and groups of people are different. 








That is why New York Life Group Insurance plans are kept flex- 
ible to fit any type of business operation anywhere in America, 


For example: 


New York Life group plans cover a bank in Colo- 
rado, an apartment house in Philadelphia and a 
retail store in St. Louis where most of the employees 
are women. 


Employee benefit plans for a copper mine in Mon- 
tana, an auto manufacturer in Detroit, a well-driller 
in Alberta and a factory in New England are each 
designed to insure groups of skilled labor. 


Specially designed’Group Insurance plans cover em- 
ployees of an investment house in New York City, 
an airline service in Toronto, a public utility in 
Louisiana and a business office in Los Angeles. 


Flexibility is only one advantage. Liberal benefits, low cost and 
nation-wide service and claim facilities are others. 


If your company, large or small, is considering new Group Insur- 
ance or the extension of an existing employee benefit plan, be sure 
to ask your New York Life agent or your broker about the many 
practical advantages of dealing with New York Life. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, NewYork 10, N. Y. 
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will it affect 
the location of 
your new plant? 


Skyrocketing gains point to a 
California population total between 16- 
and 20,000,000 by 1965. But, where will 
they live? Where are there reserves of 
land, water, power, raw materials? In 
what location can new industry best 
serve California and the growing West? 
The signs today point to the Heartland. 
Write ~ “The Economy of the Sacra- 
mento Area”. Sixty pages of unvarnished 
fact. Address the Industrial Department, 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
Post Office Box C-1864, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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. . . There are several 
modifications of the union 
shop .. .” 


UNION SHOP starts on p. 148 


industries have succeeded in keeping 
thinly-veiled closed shops. Most often, 
contracts carefully avoid mentioning 
union security—but employers and un- 
ions have an understanding that, as long 
as they are available, union members 
will be hired for job openings. 

¢ Union Shop—This brings us to to- 
day’s big issue—the union shop. Under 
it, anybody, union or nonunion, can be 
hired. However, all employees must be- 
long to the union after a set time— 
usually, after being on the payroll frem 
30 to 90 days. The union must accept 
all applicants. 

Anvone who refuses to join the union 
after the given grace period must be 
fired, if the union requests it. However, 
anyone ousted from the union for any 
reason other than nonpayment of dues 
retains a right to work- exempt under 
laft-Hartley from any compulsory 
union-membership rule. 

There are several modifications of the 
union-shop. Most of them were worked 
out as compromises in labor-manage 
ment bargaining. 

The General Motors plan, for in 
stance, provides that new employees 
must join the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) within 90 days after taking jobs. 
But they may withdraw from the union, 
without losing their jobs, after a year’s 
membership. The plan, worked out in 
May, 1950, in bargaining for a five 
year contract (BW —May27’50,p102), 
also provided that nonunion employees 
then on the payroll can stay out of 
UAW if they want to, but that union 
members then on GM’s payroll must 
stay in the union for the duration of 
the contract or forfeit jobs. 

A common variation of the GM 
plan has one major difference: There 
is NO escape clause to permit new em- 
ployees, required to join the union, to 
withdraw after one vear. Crucible Steel 
has this type of plan. 

Maintenance of membership does 

not require anyone to join a union as 
a condition of employment. However, 
it does require those who voluntarily 
join a union to maintain their member 
ship for the duration of the contract 
or forfeit their jobs. Under m.-of-m., 
those who join can escape during a set 
period, usually 30 davs, whenever a 
contract is renegotiated. 
e Agency Shop—This plan requires only 
that all employees—whether union 
members or not—pay dues to the union 
as a condition of employment. The 
payment thus becomes a fee for union 
representation. 


The agen yp grew out of main- 
tenance-of-cdi 1 security Compromise 
worked out 1946 by Canadian Su- 
preme Court Ju I. C. Rand in a 
Ford-United Workers (CIO) 
arbitration 

Its most ippearance was in 
the Weste Union settlement. 


ll. Who Collects Dues 
Most of 


provide that 
dues and a 
Formerh nany labor-management 
agreement lled for an automatic 
checkoff—rec ng the employer to 


union-security plans 
mployers collect union 
ments 


withhold f1 the pay of union mem 
bers all duc id levies imposed by the 
union. The ‘Taft-Hartley act barred 
such an art ment 

Now, em s may check off union 
levies only mployees who individ 
ually auth the withholdings. 

The du tion business done by 
manv emp] is a big one 

U. S. Steel withholds about $350,000 ° 
a month the wages of, roughly, 
175,000 kers in its plants, as 
dues for | Steelworkers (CIO) 

General Motors in 1951 checked off 
nearly $8-1 1 in dues for the United 
Auto Work CIO)—a monthly aver- 
age of abc 50.000. 

Ford Motor Co. checked off nearly 
$2.7-milli 1 dues for UAW in 
1951, and $746,320 during the first 
quarter of )52—an average of about 
$225,000 t 50,000 a month. 

Chrysler Corp. averages approxt- 
mately $1 ) checked off each 
month for UAW 


Ill. How It Started 


All the securitv plans started 
with th hop, which dates back 
in Great Britain to the days of mer- 
chant and ft guilds. 

The lshop principle was 

brought to the U.S. by pre-Revolution 
scttlers fre Britain. Traces of it can 
be found | 1700. 
e Ups & Downs—By 1903, the closed 
shop had ped to such an extent— 
particular] mining and the crafts— 
that the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers beg mpaigning against it. 

From t 1, the closed shop had 
getting stronger 


its ups downs 
falling off in bad 


during go times, 
times 

e The Swing 
the 1930 
act, set 
shop clat It 


position t 


-The favorable climate of 
1 passage of the Wagner 
new upsurge in closed 
ilso saw growing op 
trictive employment 
practices, greater use of com 
promise ecurity plans. 

The rea ving to the union-shop 
didn’t come until just before World 
War II. Lewis, then other leaders, 
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demanded union-security guarantees. 
Lewis got his union shop. Later, the 
National War Labor Board devised a 
ro the maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause. 

¢ Spreading—In the war years, closed- 
ps and union-shop contracts showed 
little real growth; m.-of-m. contracts, 
on the other hand, spread rapidly. They 
ccvered three out of 10 industrial work- 
ers by the end of 1945. 

After World War II, unions pressed 
to convert m.-of-m. clauses into union- 
shop or closed-shop clauses. Within a 
year, 50% of all workers under union 
agreements (roughly, 15-million) were 
peeas | under either closed-shop or 
union-shop pacts. 
¢ Clamor—The spread of restrictive em- 
ployment increased the general clamor 
to remove “un-American” bars to em- 
ployment. The Taft-Hartley act in 1947 
recognized the public demands by: 

(1) Barring the closed shop. — 

(2) Permitting the union shop—but 
only after a majority of workers in a 
bargaining unit voted in a National 
Labor Relations Board election to au- 
thorize their plant union to negotiate 
such a restrictive clause. 

The elections made a lot of work for 
NLRB; almost everyone soon agreed 
they were a waste of time. The elec- 
tions were dropped, by T-H amend- 
ment, on Oct. 22, 1951. Up to then, 
NLRB had held 46,119 polls. Unions 
won 44,795 or 97.1%. 
¢ Over-All—Here’s the situation today: 
The closed shop is illegal under federal 
law; the union shop is legal, and can 
be negotiated without an authorizing 
vote by those who would be covered, 
if state laws don’t prevent it. 


A score of states forbid any form of 
contract which makes union member- 
ship compulsory. Since T-H defers to 
state policy, even the union shop is 
barred in a large part of the country. 


IV. Who Is Covered 


Even though T-H was drafted in 
= to curb union shop plans, they 
vave grown under the law. In 1946, 
50% of all workers represented by 
unions were under closed-shop or 
union-shop contracts. Last year, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates, 
some 58% of all workers were under 
the union shop. That means an in- 
crease from about 7.5-million workers 
in 1946 to 8.7-million. 

The World War II m.-of-m. plan 
still showed up in contracts covering 
2.4-million other workers in 1951. So 
of 15-million unionized workers, 11.1- 
million are under some kind of union- 
security plan, either tough or mild. 
¢ Union-Shop Strikes=Despite the fact 
that the nation’s steelworkers stayed 
out on strike on the union-shop issue 
when most other questions were out 
of the way, union-shop strikes are com- 
paratively infrequent now. There’s an 
obvious reason: The clause pretty gen- 
erally covers industry. 

Last year, only 56 strikes (1.2%) in- 
volving 11,000 workers and causing 
274,000 man-days idleness were pri- 
marily over the union-shop issue. But 
in 1946, the year of the transition from 
m.-of-m. to’ tougher union-security 
plans, there were 515 strikes (10.4%) 
involving 223,000 workers and causing 
9.54-million man-days of idleness on 
union-security issues. 


WSB’s Future: Life Within Limits 


Congress is expected to keep board alive, but to clip 
its wings on all nonwage disputes. 


The Wage Stabilization Board seems 

due to survive. Congress is amending 
the Defense Production Act, but re- 
sentment over WSB’s steel recommen- 
dations isn’t enough to kill the board— 
just to clip its wings. So the board is 
going ahead, revising existing policies 
and making new ones. 
e Expiration—It will be another week 
before Congress makes up its mind on 
exactly what’ to do about WSB. It 
seems certain that some action will be 
taken on the board before the June 30 
expiration of wage-price controls. WSB, 
which was created by executive order of 
President Truman, will probably be 
written into the law, but its scope will 
be strictly limited. 

The Senate has already passed a bill 
which preserves the tripartite form of 
WSB but which makes members sub- 
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ject to Senate confirmation. The bill 
would let WSB continue handling the 
wage questions with which it now deals. 
But it would limit the board to mediat- 
ing or arbitrating nonwage disputes, and 
then only when both sides agree to 
WSB intervention. WSB can now 
make recommendations, as in the steel 
case, on such nonwage issues as the 
union shop. 

The House may vote to make WSB 
an all-public agency and deny it a role 
in labor disputes of any kind. But the 
differences with the Senate bill would 
have to be reconciled in conferences, 
and the Senate version would be likely 
to prevail. 
¢ Benefits—WSB has now just about 
decontrolled health and welfare plans. 
Under a revision of Regulation 19, em- 
ployers may pay any amount in specific 
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types of benefits if they are reported to 
WSB and are not turned down, as 
unstabilizing, within 30 days. 

Other policy matters under board 
consideration this weck included: 

Productivity—-WSB is committed to 
approving pay raises in excess of the 
rise in living costs if they compensate 
workers for higher output. WSB_ is 
agreed on two things: Emplovers won't 
be forced into a General Motors-type 
productivity increase clause, or any 
other “pattern” plan. And employers 
won't be required to measure or show 
proof of higher productivity. 

As public members see it, this would 
mean cither (1) a case-by-case approach, 
in which employers would have to show 
at least the prospect of higher produc 
tivity through worker or union coopera- 
tion; or (2) a blanket, across-the-board 
increase open to all emplovers who want 
to give it. 

Public 
second approach. 
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OVER-65 WORKERS are used as Mohawk Development Service finds . . . 


in Technical Jobs 


Oldsters Valuable 


Perhaps the biggest reserve of techni 
cal and professional skills existing today 
is in the age group—among 
those who have retired but who would 
like to return to cither full-time or part- 
time employment. 

Mohawk Development Service, an 
engineering firm in Schenectady, N. Y., 
is convinced of that. Mohawk ran into 
difficulties building up its staff of de 
signing engineers and draftsmen for con 
tract work—mostly for General Electric 
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Textile Wage Cut 


Decision in Bates’ case 
to reduce hourly wages may 
set pattern for further cuts in 
textile industry pay. 


The first major break in textile wage 
rates will cut hourly pay of 7,000 Bates 
Mfg. Co. employees from $1.40 to 
$1.32 on the average—and will probably 
influence further reductions in wages 
throughout New England’s hard-pressed 
cotton-rayon industry. 
¢ Arbitration—Bates asked the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) to 
negotiate a wage cut during a contract 
reopening earlier this year. TWUA 
refused. Under the contract, the wage 
dispute went to binding arbitration. 

This week, William E. Simkin, the 
impartial arbitrator, announced the de- 
cision—in which George R. Bridge, 
representing Bates, concurred, and 
Solomon Barkin, representing T'WUA, 
dissented. 

Instead of the 30¢-an-hour wage cut 
sought by Bates, the arbitrator O.K.’d a 
7.7¢-an-hour reduction. 

Simkin said the “‘dominant consid- 
eration for awarding a reduction was 
the demonstrated necessity of some ad- 
justment in order for the company to 
become more competitive, and to re- 
licve the employment situation.” 

The arbitration award also suspended 
a cost-of-living clause in the Bates con- 
tract. T'WUA reluctantly accepted the 
pay cut because “we cannot legally con- 
test it,” but plans a court fight on the 
suspension of the c-of-l clause. 
¢ No Cut in Wool—Earlier, American 
Woolen asked TWUA for a wage cut, 
but finally settled with the union for 
a continuation of 1951 fates through 
this year (BW—May24’52,p166). Amer- 
ican Woolen also won fringe changes 
which it claims will save it monev— 
but which the union says will actually 
cost the company more if mills oper 
ate somewhere near capacity. 


CIO Auto Workers 
Take Over at Kohler 


Now it’s official: The United Auto 
Workers (CIO) has taken over bargain- 
ing rights at the Kohler Co., of Kohler, 
Wis., which for years held out against 
national unionism. 

UAW got its shoulder in the Kohler 
gate last month, when the Kohler 
Workers Assn., an independent union, 
voted to go into the CIO union (BW— 
May24’52,p169). Before UAW could 
take over officially, representation chal- 
lenges were filed with the National 
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CLEANING AND FINISHING PROBLEMS 
solving PRODUCTION DEMANDS 
QUALITY CONTROL 


In these days of high costs and shrinking profits, you can’t afford to waste money 
on inferior, time consuming methods of metal cleaning and finishing. So many 
firms are now cleaning their parts by Wheelabrating that plants using slower, 
less thorough methods find it difficult to remain competitive and still make a 
profit. Are you having trouble keeping your costs in line? 


Thousands of firms have saved money by installing a Wheelabrator to repay its 
cost in 6 to 18 months. They have found that the Wheelabrator is the fastest 
and most thorough cleaning and finishing method in use today. It cleans huge 
quantities in a few minutes and it cleans them so thoroughly that tool life is 
increased and machining and grinding time is cut and inspection facilitated. The 
result is that Wheelabrator cleaning has become the standard of perfection in 
many industries. 

This is the way the Wheelabrator cuts costs: 

At the General Metals Corporation, 2 Wheelabrators 

are Cleaning 4 times the work with half the labor. 

Yearly savings - $24,048.00. 

At Reeves Rubber, ‘Inc., the Wheelabrator slashed 

preparation time 21 hours daily in preparing sur- 


faces of metal parts for rubberizing. 
Sond codey, tre suet Quantities of tools that formerly required up to two 
of ¢ ok ri * , . 
wie don hours cleaning time are now Wheelabrated in7 to 
Wheelabrator, What 30 minutes at Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 
ic Will Do For ; 
You.” Wire collect for details today. 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 








461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 








WANT INCREASED PRODUCTION? 
Viking Rotar oe Helped This Chemical Plant! 











Stepped-up production has resulted from the complete new Viking 
Pump installation at Barker Chemical Company, Dolton, Illinois. With 
this battery of 15 Viking Pumps. stil! greater efficiency has been realized. 
Formerly using only 4 pumps, they had costly manufacturing shut- 
downs. Better pumping may step-up your production. If you have a 
pumping problem, write for bulletin series 52. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





Dhio Flectric ‘SERVES AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
examece ROG Sweeping Magnets 


OHIO ELECTRIC is a pioneer in the development 
of road sweeping magnets. Suspended from truck 
or Jeep, Ohio Road Sweeping Magnets instantly snap 
up nails and tramp iron...prevent punctures in 
public and factory parking lots...make airport runways 
safer. If you have a problem involving removal 

of ferrous metal, consult Ohio first — over a quarter 
century of leadership in magnetic materials handling. 


Ohio also makes lifting magnets and controls . . . 
fractional horsepower, shell and torque motors. . . 
heavy-duty electric hoists, and nail-making machines. 





CHESTER BLAND 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. PRESIOENT 


S900 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Labor Relations Board by the United 
Automobile Workers (AFL) and a new 
independent union 

Last week, NLRB polled Kohler 
workers. UAW (CIO) won handily. 
The final results gave it 1,831 votes to 
710 for UAW (AFL) and 850 for the 
new independent Another 90 votes 
were cither fo ) union; or were chal 
lenged or void In all, 3,481 or 3,529 
eligibles vot 

UAW (CIO) now plans to sit down 
with management to try to work out 
in agreement for a wage boost, a UAW 
type escalator linking pay to living costs, 
and other benefits common in UAW 
contracts. 


Wage Pact in Advance 
Counters WSB Delays 


Ordinarily vy labor contracts are 
timed to the termination dates of the 
old ones I weeks ago, an AFL 
union and up of Pittsburgh em 
ployers jumped the gun by two months, 
accepting wage terms that won’t go 
into effect until Aug. 1—when present 
contracts exp Both sides said the 
only reason to get the negotiated 
raises into p envelopes as early as 
possible. 

In these d of controls, it often 
takes a long time to get an increase 
through the Wage Stabilization Board 
Ihe delays bring a lot of grumbling 
by workers ho have to wait, and 
cause extra bookkeeping for emplovers 
who have to keep records on which 
retroactive payments will be made— 
mavbe six months or more after the 
negotiated settlement 

With that mind, Local 926 of 
AFL’s teamst union ‘suggested to 
the Downtown Parking Assn. of Pitts- 
burgh that tract talks start two 
months ecarly—and that negotiators try 
to complete their job by June 1, in 
order to give WSB a full two months 
to act on wage terms to be put into 
effect Aug Management agreed. 
A settlement 1 a 15¢ hourly raise, 
a noncontributory health-and-welfare 
program, ind other _ benefits—was 
reached the first of this month 
¢ Doubters— |! joint announcement 
of the two-n h-early settlement was 
on a happ t But other unionists 
and emplo took a somewhat skep 
tical view of the whole plan. They 
agreed that it fine as a way of cut- 
ting into WSB’s delays. But, they 
asked, what happen if there is a 
significant: change in wage trends over 
the next two months? If living costs 
rise, employ« night figure about Aug. 
1 that they didn’t get enough in June 
bargaining terms accepted now 
by employ« nay seem unjustifiably 
high to ther ter. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





Rubber industry bargaining, already un- 
der way between B. F. Goodrich and 
CIO’s United Rubber Workers, spreads 
next week to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
URW is asking all three for more 
money. From Goodrich and Firestone 
it is also demanding full union-shop 
clauses and “liberalized” pension and 
insurance benefits. 


© 
A $l-million fund is planned by Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) to back its wage fight with Gen- 
eral Electric. IUE is asking its claimed 
250,000 members to ante up $1 a 
month each for the next four months. 

a 
Pension costs under a five-vear contract 
signed in 1951 by Anaconda Copper 
and Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers will 
amourit to $2.39-million a vear, or about 
5.2¢ an hour, actuaries reported after 
surveying Anaconda’s personnel _rec- 
ords. The pension plan calls for $100 a 
month at age 65, covers the company’s 
22,000 hourly-paid workers. 

* 


When bus drivers refused to work for 
less than a negotiated raise, and WSB 
refused to approve the full amount, the 
Yuma (Ariz.) Bus Co. suspended bus 
service last week. The company said it 
is willing to pay the full amount, but 
not to “violate the law and subject our- 
self to possible penalty” by doing so. 
* 

A curfew voted voluntarily by Duquesne 
(Pa.) taverns shut off sales of intoxicants 
after midnight for the duration of the 
steel strike. Operators said they took 
the step to prevent trouble in mill areas 
among customers with “too much time 
on their hands.” 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


is * 


Why a railroad runs a navy 


@ You are looking ata diesel tug head- 
on as it shepherds a lighter in New 
York Harbor. The picture shows an 
activity of the Erie Railroad you proba- 
bly aren’t aware of—yet an operation 
that is just as important to you, to indus- 
try and our country’s defense as railroad- 
ing with locomotives, cars and tracks. 


For Erie’s navy of 257 boats takes over 
the job of providing complete and 
dependable transportation where 
Erie rails end on the shores of the 
Hudson River. 


Whole train loads cross the Hudson on 
Erie car floats. Refrigerated or heated 
barges, lighters, floating cranes—a 
great assortment of boats—move food 
for New York’s millions and the prod- 


ucts of industry for domestic or over- 
seas delivery. Erie’s diesel tugs do the 
hauling, always in touch with shore 
by radio-telephone. 

That's another chapter in Erie’s role 
of providing complete, dependable 
transportation for both passengers and 
freight—one more reason why Erie 
has earned the reputation of one of 
America’s most progressive railroads! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industria! America 
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A BOOST in food output on British farms and 


A SLASH in military commitments abroad. Are they the... 


“Little England” Future for Britain? 


lion, appt 


The Churchill government has pro- 
duced no real answer to the problem 
of keeping Britain both solvent and mil- 
itarily strong. Probably no British gov- 
ernment can. Economic forces are 
almost irresistibly pushing the country 
toward a “Little England” policy of 
smaller world commitments and greater 
self-sufficiency in agriculture. 
¢ What’s Ahead—This outlook might 
be changed if the U.S. were to adopt a 
new-style support program that would 
guarantee markets for sterling area prod- 
ucts and offer long-term currency stabi- 
lization credits. Barring some such U.S. 
program, here’s what Britain may have 
to do over the next five vears: 

e Shrink its contribution to the 
worldwide containment of commu- 
nism. That would put a much heavier 
military load on the U.S. Probably we 
would have to take over responsibility 
for the Middle East, perhaps for South- 
east Asian countries like Malava. 

e Concentrate rearmament on the 
defense of Britain itself. The British 
probably could do this fairly effectively. 
Britain is the one country besides the 
U.S. and Russia which can produce a 
full range of modern military equip- 
ment. 

e Launch a program to boost food 
output in Britain to 75% of home con- 


156 


sumption, and to increase largely Em- 
pire production of tobacco. That would 
hurt U.S. and Canadian wheat growers 
and U.S. tobacco producers. 

e Direct industrial investment in 
Britain into production of goods with a 
high conversion value—that is, items in 
which labor costs are large, raw material 
costs don’t count for much. The goal: 
Make Britain into a sort of super Switz- 
erland. 


1. Still Afloat 


No decisions have been made yet 
along these lines. Prime Minister 
Churchill and Chancellor Butler have 
managed to keep Britain afloat by slash- 
ing imports, tightening credit, stretch 
ing out the rearmament program, and 
accepting relatively small amounts of 
U.S. economic aid. 
¢ Reserves—This policy has checked the 
colossal drain on London’s gold reserves. 
From Sept. 30, 1951, to the end of 
March, reserve losses totaled $1.5-bil- 
lion. During April and May, when Lon- 
don received about $100-million from 
the U.S., gold losses were cut to a mere 
$40-million. And the chances are that 
with another $100-million from the 
U.S. this month Britain will reach mid- 
vear with its reserves at about $1.7-bil- 


True, Britair 


tely what they were at 
the end of M ’ 

Still, ther little chance that Britain 
can enlarge t canty reserves as But- 
ler originall ped. It’s even possible 
that there be a confidence crisis 
this summ fall, which would put 
new presst terling. That would 
send the gol erves tumbling down 
again, might f Butler to unpeg the 
pound and let it find its level. 

vn trade balance should 

luring the second half 
then Butler’s import cuts 
will begin to | But the dollar posi- 
tion of the rest of the sterling area isn’t 
likely to impr ny. Wool prices have 
stiffened so1 but the slump continues 
in Malayan Britain’s largest 
single dollar earner 

If the U.S. should have a business 
slump next | the props would really 
be knocked out from under Britain and 
the sterling area. Even if that doesn’t 
happen, and world trade holds up well, 
the best Britain can hope for is to keep 
its head barely above water. 


ll. Sinking 
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mists are beginning to 
limmer view of the longer- 
Britain. They see these 
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two trends developing in the world econ- 
omy: 

(1) A steady drop in the agricultural 
exports of primary producers .jike Aus- 
tralia and Argentina, as population 
grows, living standards rise, and workers 
shift to protected urban industries. This 
would mean at best that Britain’s food 
imports will get no cheaper in terms of 
British manufactured exports and, at 
worst, that enough non-dollar food im- 
ports will be hard to come by. 

(2) As more and more countries seck 
industrial self-sufficiency, world markets 
for both consumer and producer goods 
will shrink. But Britain will still face 
bitter competition from the U.S., 
Germany, and Japan. 
¢ Big Changes—It’s this prospect that 
makes some top British economic 
officials convinced that Britain must 
make two big changes in its economic 
structure—produce at least 75% of its 
food needs, as against 50% today, and 
convert its industry away from tradi- 
tional items like textiles and pottery 
to more and more precision-made metal 
products. 

— in Britain is now highly 
mechanized; the country uses more 
tractors per acre than any other. So a 
50% boost in food output would obvi- 
ously take a huge investment. Also it 


would require a government agricultural 
service comparable to that in the U.S. 
¢ A Big If—Some British experts doubt 
if such a goal can be reached unless 
there is a revolutionary development in 
food output, such as a new process to 


produce food chemically. Otherwise, 
they think that a big boost in British 
agriculture would involve an unecon- 
omic use of British manpower and re- 
sources. Better, they say, to concentrate 
on boosting industrial productivity, face 
competition in the world market place 
as Britain always has. 

Still, such an economic argument 
wouldn’t count for too much in Britain 
today. Both political parties are pretty 
oh committed to a full employment 
policy. And greater self-sufficiency in 
agriculture fits much better than a 
free-wheeling export policy with the 
national demand for full employment. 
¢ Smaller Role—The talk in Britain to- 
day of a gradual change in the structure 
of British industry reflects trends that 
are already under way. It’s pretty obvi- 
ous that textiles and pottery will play 
a much smaller role in British exports 
from now on. So some British officials 
would like to see more investment in 
the production of such products as type- 
writers and calculating machines, where 
British costs can be held below Ameri- 
can costs. 

In items like these the cost of im- 
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ported raw materials is very small. 
What's exported really is Britain’s labor 
skill. 


ill. The Choice 


Neither of these developments could 
help Britain. much in the next two or 
three years.' That’s the period when 
there’s a real possibility that Britain 
will have to shed some of its foreign 
military commitments. The most ex- 
pensive of these are the war in Malava, 
the British military establishment in the 
Middle East, and the rearmament at 
home. 

But there are also sizable military 
expenditures in Korea, Hong Kong, and 
the African colonies. And a year from 
now, according to present plans, Britain 
will have to take over the charges for 
its occupation army in West Germany. 
¢ The Last Thing—The Churchill gov- 
ernment will try desperately to carry this 
military load. But if it becomes a choice 
between cutting the military budget or 
drastically cutting living standards, the 
cuts are sure to come on the military 
side. The slight and gradual pressure 
that Butler has been putting on British 
living standards has mee J cost the 
Churchill government, heavily in terms 
of popular support. 

The last thing that Churchill wants, 
though, is a new program of bigger U. S. 
economic aid. British politicians, as 
well as British officials dislike the idea 
of depending permanently upon annual 
appropriations by the U.S. Congress. 
You can see this in the motto Butler 
has tried to sell to the British people— 
“trade, not aid.” And Churchill him- 
self cal‘ed last week for a fight to make 
Britain an independent, self-supporting, 
and self-respecting nation. 
¢ New Twist—What the British are 
hoping for is a new twist to U.S. for- 
eign economic policy, including some 
or all of these things: guaranteed mar- 
kets for raw materials; one-way tariff 
concessions; a big development program 
in backward areas; more offshore pur- 
chases of military equipment; and either 
currency stabilization credits or U.S. 
membership in an Atlantic payments 
union. 

If the U.S. worked out a program 
including all or some of these things, 
we would, in effect, be substituting a 
long-term subsidy for annual economic 
aid. But the British figure they could 
then reshape their economy so they 
could live competitively. And they 
think they could do it without sudden 
shedding of military commitments or 
drastic reversal of their century-old 
policy of buying the bulk of their food 
with products of their factories. 





For layout, inspection, check- 
ing, lapping, assembly and welding oper- 
ations . . . depend on the accuracy and 
stability of Challenge Precision Equip- 
ment. Mail coupon for information on Lay- 
out Surface Plates .. . Clamp Edge Lay- 
out Plates .. . Reading Tables... Lapping 
Plates . . . Welding Tables . Surface 
Plates . . . Bench Plates . . . Surface Plate 
Equipment. 


Challenge 
Work Benches . .. 


Four sizes. Cast iron top, 
two inches thick. Welded steel supports, 
tool box shelf, steel drawer with lock. 
Challenge Utility Benches — low cost. 
Standard height or 30°’ as nailing table. 
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OVER FOREIGN 
TRADE DETAILS? 


Customs regulations . . . con- 
sulor invoices . insurance 
+ special packing . . . rout- 
ing ... and other tedious tasks 
associated with importing or ex- 
porting are enough to dampen 
the spirit of anyone — except 
those who thrive on them. Let 
BARR Specialists rid you of 
shipping complexities—free you 
for your profitable specialty. 
Investigate’ Write for helpful free booklet FTD. 


Ban Service Assures Prompt Dispatch 
Ua J FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 

MW ws CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


Steel mills and foundries need 
more scrap. 

Not just “production” scrap 
from metal-fabricating plants . . . 
but also all sorts of idle iron and 
steel—from all types of plants. 

Search your plant for this idle 
metal . . . work with your local 
scrap dealer to increase supplies of 
badly-needed iron and steel scrap. 


What to look for... 


obsolete machines, tools and equip- 
ment, no-longer-used jigs and fix- 
tures, worn-out or broken co 
wheels, pulleys, gears, pipe, tanks, 
drums — abandoned metal 
structures. Non-ferrous is needed, 
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Brazil-U.S. Relations Perk Up 


Vargas move to permit export of earnings eases clash 
with U.S. investors. Rio also seeks to shrink its dollar debt, so 
Acheson visit may usher in era of goodwill. 


Two months ago, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson would have had a rough 
time in Brazil. U.S$.-Brazilian relations 
were deteriorating fast. Hot, ill-chosen 
words filled the air in both countries. 
U.S. businessmen feared for the future 
of their market in Brazil—second only to 
Canada as a buyer of made-in-U. S. A. 
goods ; 

This week, you can see signs of a 
changing climate. Acheson’s long-post 
poned visit to Brazil, now slated for the 
end of the month, promises to be full 
of sweetness and light. And the signifi 
cance of his trip is not’that the thorny 
economic problems dividing the two 
nations are about to be attacked. 
Rather, it’s that they’re already on the 
way to solution: 

e Last Friday, the Brazilian gov- 
ernment unveiled a new deal for foreign 
investors, asked Congress for urgent ac- 
tion to create a legal free exchange 
market allowing investment capital to 
move in and out of Brazil at will. The 
move went far to still the hue and 
crv among U.S. investors that began 
last January, when President Vargas 
sharply cut the amount of earnings that 
foreign business could send home. 

¢ Brazilians have launched a strict 
belt-tightening program to speed repay- 
ment of their dollar debts to U.S. ex- 
porters, now running at about $175- 
million 

¢ Last week the Export-Import 
Bank O.K.’d two loans, totaling $56.7- 
million, for Brazilian railwav and power 
development. That broke the logjam 
which arose from the investment im 
broglio and the debt situation, and 
which was holding up development 
loans already promised by Washingtan. 

Some observers, eyes on the clearing 
horizon, think the Acheson visit will 
herald a new era of good feeling and 
expanding business. But there will be 
some changes. For U.S. business sell 
ing in the Brazilian market, the post- 
war honeymoon is over. It may take a 
vear for Brazilians to put their economy 
straight—that means import cuts that 
drastically reduce purchases in the U. S. 
And, too, Western European and espe- 
cially Japanese competition will put 
American businessmen on their mettle. 


1. New Deal for Investors 


On New Year’s Day, Vargas rocked 
foreign businessmen back on their heels 
with his investment decree (BW —Jan. 
12’52,p150). Thanks to a loosely inter- 


preted investment ruling of 1946, for- 
eign outfits had been sending home a 
lot more than their allotted percent- 
ages of earnings and original capital. 
Apparently, the Bank of Brazil cooper- 
ated with tl nvestors, and everyone 
seemed happy—until Vargas, mindful of 
Brazil's growing dollar problem and 
egged on by ultra-nationalist and anti- 
Yankee groups, cracked down. 

Actually, there are plenty of U.S. 
officials wh« re at least partly sym- 
pathetic with Brazil’s move. Wholesale 
repatriation putting a strain on 
Brazil’s dollar resources; a lot more di 
rect investment dollars were leaving the 
nation than coming in. But manv U.S. 
business groups and individuals hol 
lered murd t the decree, made dire 
predictions that unless the law was 
repealed forthwith, Brazil would get no 
further help from the U.S 

Now, ho there’s real hope that 
the new i! tment law will pass the 
Brazilian Congress, creating a legal free 
market for tal and earnings. Other 
transaction port-import commerce, 
would cont to 
dollar-cruz tc 

This means that a U.S. subsidiary 
operating in Brazil would have to pay 
cash on th yarrelhead for dollars to 
send home to the stockholders. And 
the dollars ild cost at least 50% 
more in a ft varket. But top Brazilian 
financial m loubt that will cause any 
fuss among i Discreet studies 
have indicated to them that up to $200 
million vear noves through the black 
market, and the rate is prettv well estab- 
lished at al t 33 to 35 cruzciros to 
the dollar ficial rate now: 18.72 
cruzeiros eq $1 

The bitt iction in the U.S. to 
the investment crackdown actually hin- 
dered the Brazilian government in 
hammering 1 new and equitable ar- 
rangement. Superheated criticism and 
threats were deeply resented. Brazilians 
point out truth, that any 
time a I n nation gets into ex 
change difficulties, the U.S. winks at 
resulting t nd currencv restrictions. 
When Brazil feels it has to take restric 
tive measu! t’s belabored with cries 
of “discrin tion.” 

Observer Washington and Rio 
sav there’ sson in the investment 
crisis for U.S. business: Brazilian na- 
tionalism can’t be left out of any at- 
tempt to g the economic situation 
there. Nationalism and anti-Yankeeism 
have been growing as a political force; 
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more moderate, internationalist leaders 
have to play to the nationalist gallery if 
they're to hold power. They get hurt 
if there’s any suggestion that the U.S. 
is throwing its superior economic weight 
around. 


ll. Trade: Cloudy, But Clearing 


Today, and probably for the rest of 
1952, the outlook for U.S. exporters in 
Brazil is cloudy. Brazil has run up a 
hefty backlog of unpaid bills—some 
$175-million—that probably can’t be 
paid off before early 1953. To right the 
balance, Brazil is striving manfully to 
slash imports. Purchases of U.S. goods 
were down 33% in May from a monthly 
average of $101-million for the first four 
months of the year. Over-all, for the 
entire year, Brazilians expect to cut 
imports from dollar countries by almost 
50%. Most of what they do buy will 
be oil, wheat, other essentials. 

Within the next two months, Rio 
circles say, the dollar backlog should 
begin diminishing; by December it 
should be off the books. Brazilians in- 
sist that the current dollar shortage is 
temporary. 

Big reason for the crisis is Korea— 
and a miscalculation about U.S. re- 
armament. Fears that there would be 
a shortage of vital goods that Brazil 
needed sent importers scurrying to the 
market place; import licenses were is- 
sued hand over fist. Brazilians figured 
that U.S. manufacturers, weighted 


down with defense orders, could supply 
only a small percentage of the orders— 
and those over a long time. 

Brazil—like a lot of other nations— 
overestimated the length and strength 
of the post-Korean boom and got 
caught. Thanks in part to the rearma- 
ment slowdown in the U.S., deliveries 
began piling up on Brazilian docks in 
greater and greater volume. By August, 
1951, the miscalculation was clear and 
import cutbacks began. But many li- 
censes were already covered by irrevo- 
cable credits; in other cases political 
pressure kept the imports coming. Dur- 
ing the buying orgy, Brazilian imports 
rose from a $1-billion average in 1948, 
1949, and 1950 to $1.9-billion in 1951. 
$700-million of that from the U. S. Sur- 
plus changed to deficit, and Brazil was 
badly in the hole. 

The second big factor in Brazil’s dol- 
lar troubles is an Act of God—with an 
assist from Argentine President Peron. 
Argentine wheat production had been 
lagging, thanks to peronist policies; 
then a scorching drought came along 
and completely wiped out Argentine’s 
traditional wheat surplus. Brazil, which 
usually buys 90% of its wheat from 
Argentina, was forced to enter U.S. 
and Canadian markets and pay dollars 
for wheat. That means $150-million or 
more out of Brazil's exchange budget. 

Barring the remote chance of an- 
other drought, Brazil should be through 
paying dollars for wheat next year. 
Meanwhile, Brazil’s cash crop—coffee— 


Caracas Modernizes Its Business Section 


Twelve office buildings, two of them 28 
stories high, will be constructed on either 
side of the avenida. Two buildings, eight 
stories high and complete with terrace cafe- 
terias and covered walks, have already been 
finished. 


Oil-rich Venezuelans are pouring $300- 
million into a facelifting for their capital 
city, Caracas. A new eight-lane highway, 
the Avenida Bolivar, will run through a new 
business development which Venezuelans 
call a Latin American “Rockefeller Center.” 
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ill. What About Loans? 


Stock yards across the nation can profit Despite th ectation that the dol- 
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lar trouble be shortlived, there’s 


indebtedne S. exporters are put- 
ting on t ssure hard; thev’re 
caught in t position of having to 
grant forced ins to Brazilian im- 
porters, are d about German and 
Japanese sal 1 who are offering Bra- 
zilians easier it terms and fast deliv- 
eries. Brazil nporters are plumping 
for a loan, t ger to continue their 
land-office | in Brazil’s seller’s 
market. 
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president Ricardo Jafet and import 
trade cont Lopes, both naturallv 
interested in the short-term problem of 
exchange a lity. Some New York 
bankers report that already there’s been 
some prelit rv dickering for a com- 
mercial loan to cover the dollar debts 
—apparentl ited by the “dollars 
now” factic 

Though t ’s no sign yet of a break 
in the Laf tand, it’s not impossible 
that President Vargas, who’s been play- 
ing both sid 1inst each other, might 
seize on A 1's visit and ask for a 
loan to wi t the backlog. If that 
happened in be sure the U.S. 
would gT t 

What th izilians are after—and 
will doubtl t—are long-term devel- 
opment loans for specific projects from 
agencies like the Export-Import Bank 
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= lightweight package 


Your product line or your service story You can get color slides from a commer- 
on 2x 2-inch color slides can be shown ciel photographer, or make them your- 
quickly to an individual or a small group self with a Kodak miniature camera or the 
in a fully lighted room. Kodak Flurolite Camera Combination. 


Whether they’re selling earth-moving machinery or 
grommets, with the Kodaslide Table Viewer your sales- 
men can carry “samples” of your full line. They can 
show your products and services to prospects seated 
comfortably at their desks. They can develop your sales 
story in vivid, product-selling full color, without even 
dimming the room lights. 

Better than with an exhibit of actual samples, they can 
show your product in use, in applications related to the 
prospect’s own needs, to point up and lend weight to 
your selling story. 

Your men don’t have to carry a lot of bulky equip- 
ment. The Kodaslide Table Viewer is a complete pro- 
jection outfit—projector, screen, and slide changer— 
combined in one compact, lightweight unit (about 18 
Ibs., including carrying case). Slides are changed by 
merely actuating a plunger; there’s no need for indi- 
vidual feeding. 

Here is the modern, easy way to help your salesmen 
call on more prospects and tell a more complete and 
better story each time. The Kodaslide Table Viewer, 
Model A, $97.50; carrying case, $27.50. Available at 
Kodak dealers’, or write— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 








On the lookout for a new defense plant site?... 


*.. 
* 


How will it 
look from a 


% 
wm ‘business-eye” 2 


mae | 
m2. Ca 


view, later on? Faz 


Find out the strategic advantages of the Cincinnati 
area, not only for defense production, now ... but 
also for the battle for business that’s sure to come 





Right now, of course, you’re sizing up 
potential plant sites with an eye to defense 
production. But you're also considering 
another important aspect of plant loca- 
tion: what'kind of position will it leave 
you in when your principal “defense” is 
against competition? 

Fortunately, one area gives you the most 
reassuring possible answer to both prob- 
lems. 

In the Cincinnati area, your shipping 
bays are within overnight reach of 40% 
of the nation’s pocketbooks. You're right 
next door to coal and steel—with the Ohio 
River at your doorstep to help get heavy- 
weight cargoes in and out at low cost. 
Major trunk rail lines? Eight of them. And 
over a hundred interstate truck lines. 
Power supply? Ample. 

But one of the most important advan- 
tages you'll have in the competitive period 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


ahead is the wholesome, “All-American” 
atmosphere you find here. People still take 
pride in doing a good day’s work. They 
think straight. They’re solid citizens. Their 
sense of community responsibility is re- 
flected in an unusual record of industrial 
harmony .. . in clean, honest city govern- 
ment . . . in fine public schools. 

Add it all up. Doesn’t the area “closest 

to America” look as if it has the advan- 
tages you're going to need? 
For a thorough study and confidential report on 
the way the Cincinnoti area fits your individual 
location problems, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
the city dosest to America 


ae 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 


162 


and the W Bank. Thanks to care- 
ful screening and study by the Joint 
U.S.-Brazil Development Commission, 
some 11 applications—amounting to 
$140-millior ive arrived in Washing- 
ton. ‘They primarily cover railroad mod- 
ernization, | r, port, highway devel- 
opment. | study in Brazil now 
are 50 mo ects 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








A Spanish trade fair, first in the U.S 
since the vas held in New York 
last week | rv | Sokol Co.. Los 
Angeles Sokol claims the 
three-da roduced “over $1-mil 
lion” in for Spanish 
goods, gl tovs, bric-a-brac. He 
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Subsidiaries: RemRand has _ consoli 
dated all its | in branches into a new 
outfit, Remington Rand of India, Ltd. 
Meantime, RemRand’s Calcutta fac 
tory is turning out business machines, 
typewriter n Indian languages 

Ferro Cor leveland, opened its 
10th foreign affiliate, in Osaka, Japan 
Japanese men put up the ipl- 
tal; Ferro upply know-how and 
get 10 f t tock and a rovalty on 
all porcela mel produced Merck 
& Co. ha t up a subsidiary to im- 
port and distribute its drug products in 


Brazil 
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How BLH 





Diesel Engines 


power America’s Homes, Plants, Trains, Ships 


Wherever you are—whatever you do—some 
phase of your life may be influenced by the 
efficient flow of power from BALDWIN-DE 
LA VERGNE or HAMILTON diesel and dual 
fuel engines. 

Turn on a light or start a machine—the energy 
may come from a BLH engine in your local 
plant. Make a freight shipment—it may be 
moved across country by BLH powered switchers 
and main line locomotives. 

The very metals basic to our civilization are in 
many cases ripped from the earth by equipment 
powered by these units. And then this iron ore, 
copper, zinc, lead may be hauled to market on 


ships propelled by BLH marine diesels. 

Equally efficient in other fields, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton testing equipment; hydraulic turbines; 
hydraulic, mechanical and plastics presses; heavy 
machine tools for the railroads and industry 
generally—combine to help speed up production 
and cut manufacturing costs. And everywhere, 
enormous earth-moving equipment by BLH— 
cranes, shovels, rock crushers, graders, rollers— 
are opening new highways for progress and 
keeping old ones in repair. 

The list is long. For a more complete picture 
of the diversified BLH line, send for “The Story 
of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton.” 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 





“Salesman” Can Be 








verywhere At Once 


And it is your salesman when it is carrying 
your advertising message . . . calling on thou- 
sands of prospects at one time. 

Ferreting out the many people in each plant 
who can make or break a sale and conditioning 
them takes time. And time is a priceless asset 
to the man who sells. 

Mechanized Selling—consistent advertising 
in the right selection of Business Magazines— 
uses the high speed, low cost tools of advertis- 
ing to make contact, arouse interest and create 
preference for your product. It enables your 
salesmen to concentrate their time and atten- 
tion on the all-important job of getting the 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING” 
BOOSTED SALES OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


A materials handling equipment manufac- 
turer wanted to increase gasoline truck sales 
and to promote the company as leader in its 
field. A consistent advertising campaign in 
Business Publications was used to reach in- 
dustrial markets having the greatest sales 
potential for gasoline trucks. Sales bulletins 
and catalogs supplemented publication ad- 
vertising. Sales leads resulting from space 
advertising were up during first quarter of 
1951. Gas truck sales increased 214 million 
dollars over the same period in 1950. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ARP 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


HEADQUARTERS Foe BUSINESS 


order . . . a job they are best equipped to handle. 

And remember, business magazines deliver 
your selling message consistently to a concen- 
trated group of your best prospects . . . the 
men who look to these publications for help 
with their jobs. They get into restricted areas 
... keep up with important buying factors and 
with turnover of key executives. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of 
our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your Sales 
with Business Paper Advertising.’’ Also about 
our sound-slide film . . .““Mechanized Selling— 
Blueprint for Profits” which is available for 
showing at sales meetings. 


1950—FIRST QUARTER 1951—FIRST QUARTER 
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offers Greater Power, 
More Efficiency! 


Here’s wh e e e The great new 
Chrysler V-8 Industrial Engine is com- 
pletely new in V-8 design. This engine 
embodies more desirable characteristics 
than ever before offered to Industrial 
engine users. 

Hemispherical Combustion Chamber provides 
33 per cent more horsepower, 16 per cent 
higher torque. It increases displacement only 
3.2 per cent,* yet develops more power for 
displacement than any comparable engine 
in Industrial use. Jt is today’s most nearly 
perfect combustion chamber! It allowed many 
desirable changes in V-8 design—most im- 
portant of which are larger and wider spaced 
valves and “free-flow” intake and exhaust 
porting. 

Centered Spark Plugs provide shorter flame 
travel through fuel. You get greater power 
from the same amount of fuel; easier, faster 
starting, plus less carbon deposit in the 
chamber, adding years to engine life. 
Overhead Lateral Valves are larger, wider 
spaced. They operate cooler, eliminating pre- 
ignition. This ingenious valve arrangement 
permits gravity flow of the fuel and air mix- 
ture into intake and out of exhaust ports— 
practically eliminates back pressure. 

More Efficient Cooling is due to less heat 
rejection in the combustion chamber. More 
heat is turned to power. More coolant flows 
around valves and bore. Water jacket com- 
pletely surrounds cylinder. With less coolant 
this new engine has better cooling —a more 
compact, efficient, over-all cooling system! 
These are only a few of the important de- 
velopments made in Chrysler Industrial 
V-8’s. There are many more. These engines 
will give you a whole new conception of 
Industrial power. Ask a Chrysler Industrial 
Engine Dealer to explain their advantages 
on your jobs, or write us direct for full 
information. Marine and Industrial Engine Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corporation, 12200 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 31, Michigan. *Model IND-20 


Cutaway view of 
dome-shaped com- 
bustion chamber, 
centered plug and 
overhead lateral 
valve arrangement. 





NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Vacation prospects for Western diplomats are far from good. It looks 
JUNE 21, 1952 like a summer of tension and intense diplomatic activity. 
It’s too soon to tell exactly what the Soviet game is. But already you 
a have these clues: 
© Soviet pressure on Sweden. 
BUSINESS © The use of ex-Nazis to front for Moscow in Germany. 
WEEK © A three-way shift of key Soviet diplomats. 
. 

This week’s downing of a Swedish flying boat was no accident. It's 
merely the most dramatic in a series of Russian provocations. For months 
now, the Russians have been grabbing Swedish fishing boats. 

The Pentagon figures Moscow is getting set to declare its sovereignty 
over the whole Baltic Sea. 




















Russian plans may not go quite that far. But you can be sure that 
Stalin is at least trying to scare the Swedes into absolute neutrality. 

® 

Moscow is raising the temperature in Germany, too. 

The East German Reds are now using ex-Nazi army officers to sell the 
idea of an alliance between a united Germany and Russia. Stalin’s stooges 
have also announced their plans for an East German army. 

Tactics like these aren’t likely to hold up West German rearmament 
for long. If Stalin wants to really stall parliamentary ratification of the 
new German treaties with the West, he'll have to make another offer for 
free elections in East Germany. 








Washington still is puzzling over the recent shuffle of Soviet diplo- 
mats—Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko from the Kremlin to London, 
Ambassador Zarubin from London to Washington, Ambassador Panyushkin 
from Washington to Peiping. 

The State Dept. figures the key play is Gromyko’s new assignment. 
State is guessing that Gromyko will work for a split between the U. S. and 
Britain. 

One thing State is sure of: The Zarubin shift is proof that Moscow 
isn’t ready for a settlement with the U.S. yet (Zarubin is a second-rater). 

+. 





Stalin’s game is undoubtedly a complicated one. 

He may want Gromyko to warm up the British for a later approach 
to Washington via London. 

If that’s the case, Stalin must plan to operate two apparently con- 
tradictory policies at once—a policy of tension in border spots like Sweden 
and Germany, and a policy of diplomatic appeasement in London. 

se 

Western Europe is enthusiastic about reports that Washington will 
step up its military buying abroad. 

Through June this year, the Administration has spent $500-million in 
Europe for ammunition, spare parts, minesweepers, etc. It plans to spend 
$800-million in fiscal 1953—some of it for finished items like aircraft. 

But European hopes may be too high. The offshore procurement pro- 
gram is still fouled in red tape, with the Pentagon and the Mutual Security 
Agency wrangling over how it’s to be handled. Sample bottlenecks: Specifi- 
cations, payments procedures, the question of Communists in European 

PAGE 167 defense plants. 

















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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You can expect a lot more pressure from Europe for offshore purchase 
contracts. 





Few Europeans want continued economic aid. Instead, they'd like 
bigger U.S. military orders for their factories, combined with a better 
opportunity to sell in the U.S. market. “Trade, not aid” is the battlecry 
from here on. 

© 
News from the U. S. tariff front this week is mixed. The Administration 


just broke even on its fight against reviving protectionism (page 30). 








The Tariff Commission rejected a bid for a duty hike on motorcycles; 
it recommended an increase on watches and parts. 

Actually, the cycle decision is more significant: British manufacturers 
carved out a brand new market in the U.S. for lightweight motorcycles. 
Exporters all around the world would have been discouraged if that initiative 
had been quashed by tariff boosts. 

But the protection vs. freer trade fight continues nip and tuck. A dozen 
restrictionist bills are still pending in Congress. 

o 

Premier Menzies of Australia attended an important meeting of the 

British cabinet this week. It may bring some important decisions 
© Another meeting of the Commonwealth finance ministers in Septem- 





ber. The agenda: discussion of a proposal for a joint sterling-area manage- 
ment board; possibilities for speeding convertibility. 
@A stronger Australian drive to control inflation. British Chancellor 





Butler turned down Menzies’ bid for a credit or guarantee to protect 
Australia’s slim external reserves. 


Canada has stirred up a hornets’ nest in the Commonwealth. Graham 





Towers, governor of the Bank of Canada, warned that his country will go 
its own way if present sterling area restrictions continue. 

Towers argued that import and currency curbs can’t solve Britain’s and 
Europe’s problems, will only weaken the free world’s economy. 

The Manchester Guardian drew the obvious conclusion: !f under pay- 
ments pressures, Britain should move still closer into the sterling area, 
Canada would seek an increasingly closer alliance with the U.S 

+ 

Jean Letourneau, French boss in Indo-China, didn’t get much addi- 

tional help for his bailiwick during his Washington visit. 








Secretary Acheson told him France couldn‘t count on U.S. ground 
assistance if the Chinese move on Indo-China. Nor could they even be sure 
of air and naval support. 

Fact is, the Western allies still haven’t agreed on any policy for counter- 
ing a Chinese thrust into Indo-China. 

” 

It looks now as if a big boost in military aid to the embattled French is 
out until next year. That will delay the French plan to double the native 
Indo-Chinese army and relieve French troops. 

Washington, though sympathetic to the idea, can’t find the money. 
Besides, many U. S. officials privately doubt that Stalin would let the French 
out of Indo-China even if the native army was put in shape. He’d be more 
apt to increase Chinese pressure, trying to keep the French from meeting 
their NATO commitment. 
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Make YOUR OWM... 
Save up to 50%/ 





You don’t need to depend upon rented 
equipment or outside sources for your oxy- 
gen supply now. Buy your own Joy “OX” 
unit and pocket the savings—running as 
high as 50%. 

In one way or another, Joy Oxygen 
Generators obsolete all other oxygen supply 
methods. Each size unit is compact, space- 
saving and completely automatic . . . pro- 
ducing high-purity (99.5 + %) oxygen prac- 
tically unattended, and easily cared for by 
your regular air-compressor or power-plant 
personnel. It’s clean, too; no messy chem- 
icals to handle and no residues to remove— 
the only raw material used is AIR. 


air in bottles ..... 


AAV 
7 & $ 


vr 


What's more, Joy Oxygen Generators are 
inherently safe, operating at the relatively 
low pressure of 185 psi maximum, with the 
further insurance of pop safety valves and 
an automatic eeeadl wate @ The com- 
plete line includes units with capacities 
ranging from 500 to 12,000 cu. ft. per hour. 
For the modern way to oxygen-supply, write 
us your requirements. Joy Manufacturing 
Company, Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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GOLDEN TRIANGLE (left) and its Point may relive golden days that gave it its name. 
Redevelopment already has boosted assessments in the area where . . 


Pittsburgh Rebuilds 
From the Bottom Up 


For several years downtown Pitts- 
burgh has been feeding on itself. ‘To- 
day, with the cannibalization nearly 
finished, it proves to have been pretty 
good eating. 

The Golden Triangle was the name 
they gave the city’s business district in 
the days when fabulous fortunes in coal 
and steel were being made there. It is 
one of the nation’s most intensely 
developed metropolitan areas. It is 
bounded on two sides by large rivers 
that meet at the Point. The third 
side is hemmed in by hills, over which 
sprawls a magnificent slum. The Tri- 
angle contains about 315 crowded acres. 
Before the redevelopment started, large 
parts, like the older parts of many cities, 
were going downhill fast. 
¢One Stroke—The  cannibalization 
started with a dual project. With one 
stroke, it demolished one of the sorriest 
areas in the city—and pretty well assured 


that the district will never again de 
generate so far. 

First, 59 acres of commercial slum 
at the Triangle’s point were leveled. 
Thirty-six of them were permanently 
lifted from productive use for Point 
Park. On the remaining 23 acres, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
erected the first three of eight stainless 
steel-clad office buildings. The group 
will sit on a park of its own. 
¢ Recovery—With so little land to work 
with, you'd think withdrawal of more 
than 10% of its business section for a 
park would be the last thing Pittsburgh 
would permit. Already, though, 36 acres 
of the park space have been recovered 
and 26.1 more acres added. For the 
floor areas of new office buildings ‘and 
parking garages rising in the Triangle 
total approximately 62.1 acres of usable 
space. 

About $121-million is being spent to 
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THINK 


SEAWEED, 


Yes, every food in this picture contains seaweed .. . one 
of the relatively new cost-cutting, quality-building food ingre- 
dients. Refined seaweed derivatives help bakers to build big- 
ger meringues; take the “shake well” out of French dressing 
by keeping oil and water mixed. They keep the strawberries 
softer in ice cream; help brewers to clarify beer. They help 
packaged puddings to gel at room temperature; and (ironi- 
cally!) they help to hold the quality of frozen fish. 

And that’s not all. Tomorrow food plants will find more 
uses for this versatile ingredient. For food plants know ingre- 


We hit your 
sales target! 


sabes 


it’s no dish for a fish, 
after food engineering 





Courtesy Seaplant Chemical Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 


dients must be modernized, as well as processes, packages, 
materials handling, and physical distribution. All must be 
up-dated to beat the unprecedented profit squeeze in bakeries, 
breweries, canneries, dairies, and meat plants. 

These vital, accelerating advances in food engineering have 
made the food industry the third largest modernization and 
replacement market among manufacturers. It’s a steady mar- 
ket ... in the next few years one of the steadiest in all 
industry, according to a recent survey of buying plans. 

If you are selling to modern industry, here’s a market for 
you. And here’s a superior advertising medium: Foop ENct- 
NEERING, which has tripled its paid circulation since 1940; — 
which continues to lead industry-wide readership polls (the 
latest by Crossley Incorporated) ; — which carries more adver- 
tising than any competitor directed to the entire food engi- 
neering market. 


PA McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New Yosk 36, N.Y. 


of the food industry 





‘provide it. All but $8-million of this is 
private capital. 


1. More Business 


Nine buildings provide the 62 acres. 
Six of them are office structures, three 
parking garages. The office buildings 
add up to 1.9-million usable sq. 
Practically all of it is in five air-condi- 
tioned towers rising 20 to 40 stories. 

In the square between the 40-story 
Mellon-U. S. Steel building and the 
30-story Alcoa structure (picture, 
page 170), buildings are being torn 
down for a 950. ar underground garage. 
A street-level »~« will sit on top. 
¢ “It’s Wondciul’—Half a mile away, 
overlooking Point Park and the rivers, 
Equitable’s $50-million Gateway Center 
holds out 850,000 ft. of new space. 
The _ three-building grouping ~ has 
aroused mixed comment. Everybody 
agrees “it’s wonderful for Pittsburgh.” 
But a lot of people figure that Equitable 
picked the wrong part of town. Some 
of them point to the rivers, which flood 
readily: Pittsburgh’s record crest in 1936 
put the site under 8 ft. of water, but a 
$44-million, seven-dam flood control 
project will cut that crest. Mostly, how- 
ever, the second-guessers are less spe- 
cific: “What is there down in that end 
of town anyway,” they say. “Just two 
rivers and no place to go but back up- 
town.” 
¢ Could Be Right—In some ways, the 
critics are right. Most of Pittsburgh’s 
big business—the post office, courthouse, 
railroad stations, city and county build- 
ings, banks, the big office buildings, 
three of five major Triangle department 
stores, hotels, and most substantial 
shops—clusters around Wood, Smith- 
field, and Grant streets at the other end 
of the Triangle. 

If Pittsburgh money shuns the Point, 
however, it certainly isn’t snubbing in- 
vestment at the other end of the Tri- 
angle. True, the $121-million that is 
going into new office and parking space 
in the Triangle is split almost fifty- 
fifty between the Point and uptown. 
But the benefits are less evenly divided. 
e The Split—The $60.5-million spent 
uptown is a tremendous boon to a 
district that is already substantial. Its 
value is boosted even more by an addi- 
tional $22-million investment. Half 
went for two fancy apartment hotels 
on the edge of the uptown district; 
the other $1l-million increases by al- 
most 50% the selling space in the 
town’s biggest department store. 

At the Point, on the other hand, $58- 
million of Equitable and state money 
has bought slum clearance, a park, and 
three fine buildings around which to 
accumulate the type of area that already 
exists uptown. 

e Not Worried—You might expect the 
real estate men, who will either have 
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take a load off your costs! 


You minimize shipping and handling costs without sacrificing 
security when you use lightweight, high-strength Scaife con- 
tainers for air, gases or liquids. Where once one pound of 
container was required to pack and transport every pound of 
liquefied propane (“gas” for homes beyond the mains), now 
only three-quarters of a pound of container is needed. Thus 
dead-weight is removed from shipping and handling costs. 

Deep drawn by: modern, precision manufacturing methods, 
Scaife cylinders and other products use every ounce of the 
metal most efficiently. The result is maximum strength and 
long service life, with minimum weight. For economy and 
dependability, standardize on Scaife Cylinders, Tanks and 
other Containers. 


Makers of Pressure Vessels and Drawn Shapes 








Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Company 
has plenty of sound assets in dollars and cents, plant and 
equipment, materials and properties. But Fort Wayne has another 
tremendous asset you can’t pin down to a balance sheet. People... 
the Fort Wayne family whose proficiency and skill produce 
famed Fort Wayne shipping containers. They're the folks who 
apply a wealth of container knowledge amassed in Fort Wayne's 
44 years of container specialization. They're the employees, 
supervisors and executives whose enthusiasm brings success to 
Fort Wayne's training and managerial programs, whose good will and 
co-operation strengthen the family ties and build a superior product. 
When you call on Fort Wayne for corrugated shipping containers, 
you command the production of modern integrated plants, mills and 
machinery. And you get a plus value because of Fort Wayne’s 


other asset—experienced and enthusiastic people. 


' 
eo. 


UGATED PapeR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Plants: Sales Offices: 
Rochester, New York Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Buffalo, N.Y 
Hartford City, Indiana Jamestown, N.Y 
NewYork, N.Y 
Wk: Rochester, N.Y 
Vincennes, Indiana Syracuse, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Ailiate: Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio Washington, Ind. 
Southern Paperboard Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Corporation Cleveland, Ohio —Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Dayton, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 





to peddle or compete with all this new 
space, to be holding their heads. They 
aren’t, for one big reason: Everybody 
wants more spat 

Commercial office occupancy has 
been over 9 ever since 1942, has 
topped 98 since 1945. Buildings 
that should have gone 15 years ago, 
and instead have become more and 
more crowded. have sold for staggering 
prices 
¢ Takes More—The cramp isn’t all due 
to new bi §; practically evervbody 
simply needs more office space. It just 
takes more people to run a_ business 
these day Realtors once figured 1.9- 
million new feet would swamp the mar- 
ket. Now they point to increases that 
Washington has wrought in corporate 
accounting tions, that unions have 
brought about in industrial relations 
staffs. They point to the five-dav weck, 
even snort about the coffee break: 
“Restaurants used to open at 11, close 
at 2. Now they're open all dav because 
sO many ple stop in once or twice 
for coffec.’ 

Whate the cause, 12 of the 13 
major companies involved in Pitts- 
burgh’s Triangle shuffle show big jumps 
in office-spa requirements—at least 
340,000 ft. in all. Professional guess- 
ing on the vacancy rate on next May 1l— 
moving day—ranges from 5% to 12%. 
And so far, there has been little of the 
influx of new business offices that 
everyone once thought would be needed 
to avoid a disastrous vacancy rate. 


ll. Who'll Get It? 


Department store peoples have even 
less to worry about than the realtors. 
The Point development and Equitable 
buildings can’t help but improve trade 
for Horne’s and Rosenbaum’s, located in 
that end of the Triangle. Horne’s, lo- 
cally owned and probably the city’s 
second-largest emporium, sits right 
across the street from Gatewav Center, 
in the downtown area. It figures on a 
brisk pickup in volume. : 

“We deserve it,”’ savs president A. H. 
Burchfield ho helped sparkplug the 
lriangle redevelopment. “We've lost 
the trade of almost 3,000 occupants of 
the arca for more than two vears while 
the work was in progress.”” He looks for 
a net gain of 5,000 people in the area 
from the first three Gateway structures. 
¢ Hidden Meaning—How important 
that can be is shown bv Burchfield’s 
evaluation of the three factors that most 
forcefully govern trade in the area: 
(1) location in relation to the uptown 
population; (2) location regarding mass 
transit; (3) parking facilities. On all 
three, Horne’s faces some very real prob- 
lems. 

Up to now, the fact that Horne’s and 
Rosenbaum’s are located in the down- 
town end of the Triangle has been a 
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itv’s Torrington Needle Bearings are easy to mount. 

ight Installation is a simple arbor press — 

iter, | y : Assembly time and expenses are reduced. 

ma | é ; You can forget about spacers, retainers and 

3 " positioning shoulders, too. They are not needed 

. H. < with Needle Bearings. A straight bore, of proper 
the ‘ size, serves as the housing. Thus, design is simpli- 
lost | y : fied and machining time is saved. 

“s Would you like to know more about Torrington 
f “ Needle Bearings in terms of your own anti-friction 
nes requirements? Our engineering department will 
oe = be glad to help. 

atl = THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

ld’s Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 

ost j District Offices and Distributors in Principal 

oe Cities of United States and Canada 

wn 

lass 
¢ TORRINGTON ///D EARINGS 
ob- N LE 

ind : 

oo" Meedle © Spherical Roller * Tapered Roller © Straight Roller © Ball © Needle Rollers 
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Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature employees read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib- 
vied by the payroll enclosure method is often 
labeled “propoganda.” 

A Solution to the Problem—To meet the prob- 
lem, N.R.B. is establishing Information Rack 
Centers in plants and commercial establishments 

across the country. Through 
this method employees select 
literature on a voluntary basis. 
Positive thinking is developed. 

The free booklet, How to 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
explains how you may profit 
from this successful program, 
Send for it today. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
417 WN. Dearborn Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


Since this, Baltimore's largest hotel, 
is normally favored by most visitors, 
we suggest that you write or tele- 
type BA263 for reservations. 





BIG SASS—LURERY YACHT 


Fish famous Oki k dj woters— 
world’s largest baso—aative r=. “ft. yacht— 
private staterooms and dining room—fiotilla of 
small boats—lifetime memorable trip—surprisingly 
reasonable rates for parties of eight or less. Enter- 
toin your friends and customers. Write for rates. 


Capt. Chris Andersen, Welaka, Florida 








SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses .. . 
that makes dollars and sense! 


OSBORN PAPER CO. writes 
“We find Traveletters to 
be very satisfactory and we 
would not want to be without 
them. Your service has also 
saved us the expense of wiring 
money to our salesmen.” 
(User since 1932) 
} FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 
! TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 4 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 





ON THE WAY OUT: Shops make the 
best of sales opportunity. Buildings . . . 


ON THE WAY IN: Real estate men are 
not worried about empty offices. Space . . . 


big disadvantage. Most of the buildings 
and services are farther uptown; natu- 
rally, most of the people are there, too. 
Pedestrian counts there run as high as 
50,000 per day. Around Horne’s, it’s 
12,000, Rosenbaum’s 17,500. 

Mass transit gives Horne’s trouble, 
too. Seventy percent of the people com- 
ing by bus, streetcar, or auto to the 
Triangle arrive at the uptown end. Un- 
fortunately, Pittsburgh Railways sees 
little if any change in the present pat- 
tern as a result of the Triangle rede- 
velopment. 

That leaves parking—which doesn’t 
leave the Point area very much, com- 
pared with what’s happening uptown. 


lll. How Far Will They Walk? 


Pittsburgh has all the parking prob- 
lems of most American cities today—and 
then some. Streets are narrow, every- 
thing is cramped between the rivers. 
Streetcars are used extensively and still 
lots of people drive to work. 

At least Pittsburgh is doing some- 
thing about it. It has set up a parking 
authority, which will open up almost 
1,600 new garage spaces this fall. Work 


. will be torn down to make way for 
underground parking facilities and parks. 


. has been extremely tight for years. Pro- 
gram demolished 560,000 ft. of old space. 


starts next k on 950 more, under 
Mellon Squ Park around the new 
Mellon Steel Building. ‘The master plan 
calls ultimat for 31 off-street sites, 
22 in the Triangle and the others close 
by. They will handle 25,819 cars. 
e Worse Off—With 59 acres cleared at 
the Point uid think that parking 
would be problem there. Up till 
now, that has been the case. But as a 
result of the redevelopment, by yearend 
the Point will have less parking 
than it ever had, while the uptown Tri- 
angle will be much better off than 
before. Eventually, of course, things 
will be equaliz zed 

A major finding in Pittsburgh’s park- 
ing study was that uptown a motorist 
isn’t likely to walk more than 1,000 ft. 
from his lot to his destination. That's 
a big reason why Kaufmann’s, big up- 
town department store, isn’t worried by 
Horne’s resurgence, why substantial up- 
town real estate ibout 
Gateway Center 

Things are a lot different at the 
Point. Close to Horne’s and the Gate- 
way, 2,00( t and garage spaces have 
been erased by the Point redevelop- 
ment. There is still a lot of parking 


is unconcerned 
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On a road paved with YOUR Dollars 


A road twenty feet wide, carpeted with 
one dollar bills, extending 256,471 miles 
through space to the moon, --illustrates the as- 
tronomical magnitude of our Federal debt. 

1932 was a bad year for most of us, whether 
‘we were in business, or looking for a job, or 
going to school. 

1952 seems much better to the majority of 
our citizens, with increased business, high wag- 
es and a good education for the children. 

But how much better off, really, are those of 
us who think “we're in clover’? Consider our 
National debt which has skyrocketed from 19 
billion dollars to over 260 billion dollars in the 
past twenty years. 

Such a figure is difficult to grasp. But it rep- 
resents your debt, the amount that you and your 


family must pay. This debt is the obligation of 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. The interest on this debt must be paid 
through taxes, and as the debt increases, the 
more our taxes will increase. If you have a 
wife and two children, your share of the Federal 
debt is now approximately $7,000. 

Your debt is now 13 times what it wasin 1932, 
and they’re planning right now, down in Wash- 
ington, to inflate it even more. 

Do you like it? Is that what you want? If you 
don't like it and don’t want further expansion 
of our Federal debt, it’s up to you to let Wash- 
ington know. Only when American citizens 
are aroused and speak up, by electing able and 
patriotic men to public office, will there be an 
end to this orgy of public extravagance. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


eel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
2eds itnow. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 








“T put one in to 
Save arguments 


“You know how it is with piecework? 
Plenty arguments! 

“Every job hasa ticket, witha tag that 
the operator tears off when he is finished 
with his part of the job. He counts his 
tags at the end of the day, figures what 
we owe him. 

*‘We used to count the tags next day. 
And every payday there were some 
guys thinking they were gypped. Fine 
thing! So I had to get out each one’s 
tags, and count them while he watched. 

**Then we hear about this Tickometer. 
It counts all the tags quick. We can tell 


PITNE Y-BOWES 


Tickometer 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 
.«. Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 


199 


our production and payroll figures an 
hour after the shop is closed, instead 
of tomorrow. Saves a lot of time. 

“But mostly it saves arguments! A 
man turns in his tags when he knocks 
off. If he wants to know the score, he 
hangs around a few minutes while Sally 
counts the tags with the Tickometer. 
Bingo—right answer! If anybody has 
a beef later, Sally finds his tags, lets 
him use the Tickometer. End of beef!’’ 

The Tickometer counts tags, tickets, 
labels, checks, currency, paper forms 
quickly and accurately ...at from 500 
to 1,000 items a minute—far faster than 
the most experienced manual counter. 
Gives total or partial counts on visible 
registers. If you want, it will imprint, 
code, cancel, or endorse items counted. 

The Tickometer saves effort and 
time, speeds records and accounting, 
in thousands of banks and business 
houses. Rented, never sold, it requires 
no investment. Call the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration, or 
send the coupon for free booklet. 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 

1409 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 

Send free illustrated Tickometer booklet to 
Name 


Address... 





(‘See eeenasaseaesy, 


. the uptown Tr 





“ .. the Point would still 
be a slum, helpful to no 
ae. 


PITTSBURGH starts on p. 170 


=e in the area. But it will dwindle 
this summer and fall, as landscaping fol-: 
lows construction. 


IV. Who Pays for It 


The bill for all this redevelopment, 
in the last analysis, will be paid by the 
great American consumer, when he buys 
the stecl, aluminum, electrical goods, 
oil, coal, and capital goods that come 
out of Pittsburgh 

Everybody in town notes proudly 
that the financing is overwhelmingly 
private—not from tax revenues. Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County taxpayers 
are especially grateful because most of 
the investment is in taxable property, 
though half of it was sponsored in one 
way or another by public authorities. 
¢ It Shows—It’s showing up already in 
city assessment totals. They've risen 
from $90-million to $1.063-billion. Re- 
assessments in progress will boost that 
markedly 

Even if assessments were only sta- 
bilized, not upped, the city and county 
would be ahead. In the Triangle, which 
accounts for 25 of the city’s total, 
assessments have been dropping for 
years, lost $100-million in a decade 
ended just a few years ago. 


V. What Next? 


The Point Gateway redevelopment 
was made possible by land assembled 
by the Urban Redevelopment Author- 
ity, a state-chartered agency. It is 
URA’s second such venture. Earlier 
URA cleared slums for the $103-million 
expansion at Jones & Laughlin’s south 
Pittsburgh steel works. [t hopes to start 
a still bigger program to wipe out the 
slums of the lower hill district, just to 
the east of the uptown Triangle. 

There will be less business develop- 
ment there, more public and residential 
space. That's all to the good, as far as 
ingle merchants are con- 
they figure, is where the 
tment should have gone. 

That view, however, overlooks the 
main point of the Triangle program— 
to make well-balanced whole out 
of several unbalanced districts all slid- 
ing downhill. Without Equitable’s 
Gateway, the Point would still be a 
slum, helpful to no one. 

One thing is plain, however: that 
Pittsburgh money saw to it that Equit- 
able money didn’t tip the balance away 
from the uptown, or golden, end of the 
l'riangle 


cerned. There 
Equitable inv« 
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ELIMINATED: Hazards 


Safeguarding «a huge Punch 
Press against the wear and 
tear of friction! It once was a 
time-consuming process — and 
a costly one — in a large Chi- 
cago plant. Climbing about the 
machine 4 ér 5 times a day, it 
took the oiler a full 30 minutes 
each time . . . dangerous, haz- 
ardous work. Naturally, production had 
to be stopped. And the “shutdown” re- 
sulted in a production loss of one hour 
out of every eight! 


ae) 


Loading . . . transferring . . . applying! Alemite Mech- For 
anized Lubrication Methods save time, save work, keep 
lubricants refinery-clean from barrel-to-bearing. effi 





as 
WARNER 


3 





SAVED: 2% Hours “Downtime” Every Day 
ADDED: 122% Mote Production the First Year 


of Lubrication’ 


Then, a trained Alemite “Friction-Fight- 
ing” specialist was called in to work with 
the plant engineers. After careful study, 
he recommended that an Alemite Mech- 
anized Lubrication System be installed 
—and fully tested in its effect on pro- 
duction. 


Since that time, the same press has run 
20 hours per day — week after week for 
fourteen months without a shutdown. 
Production has been increased by 124%. 
Lubrication time cut to an absolute min- 
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industry, Alemite Centralized Lubrication Systems 


add productive time to machines with foster, more 


cient handling and application of lubricants. 





Alemite Friction Fighters 


‘WENT TO WORK HERE! 






imum. And the possibility of accidents to 
the oiler completely eliminated. 


You can get similar results! No matter 
what size or type of plant you operate, an 
Alemite Lubrication Engineer can show 
you dozens of ways of making worth- 
while savings through more efficient han- 
dling of petroleum products. These are 
facts which you can readily confirm in 
your own time studies. The Alemite man 
will cooperate fully with your plant engi- 
neers in setting up a test. Contact your 
local Alemite Industrial Distributor, or 
mail coupon below —today ! 


ALEMITE 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 
1. Methods 2. Lubricants 3. Equipment 





FREE! New Booklet 

Please send me: 

C **11 Ways to Cut Production Costs."’ 
Include Facts on OIL-MIST—the 
amazing new system that atomizes 


oil, circulates it to bearings under 
pressure. 


ALEMITE, Dept. 8-62 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Name 





Company.......... 
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BREAKS DEADLOCKS 
IN PRODUCTION 


Efficient load handling is the key to 
smooth-flowing production. The “Series 
700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist lifts a ton 
30 feet a minute — shortens the handling 
cycle—gives men time to produce more. 
The ‘Load Lifter’ operates at the push of a 
button. Man, load and hoist are safe- 
guarded by steel suspension, strong, heat- 
treated helical gears, powerful load and 
motor brakes and only 24 volts at the push 
button. 

Let the dependable, fast-acting ‘Load Lift- 
er’ wipe out delays and reduce costs for 
you. Capacities: % ton and up; single and 
two-speed control. Write for Bulletin 399. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
‘Lead Lifter’ Heists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


ETCHED METAL 
DIALS & SCALES 


PRECISION MADE 





NEWEST of all 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


U. S. SYNCROGEAR-Type GW 
See page 136 
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FUTURE CHIEFS OF STAFF learn how to run the services without wrecking the 


economy at Washington’s Industrial College. A few civilians also go to the school. 


Brightest Military Minds 


Go to Economics School 
(Story: starts on page 182) 
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aa hg ty tds £32 : 
- 10 Rockefeller Plaza 
NéW"*York'20, NOY. 
“40 Central St." Montgomery 


THE COURSE lasts 10 months, includes intensive lecture program by top experts plus 
a heavy amount of library work. Main goal: to orient military thinking. 


Stop and Prevent It with Steelcote 
“Halts-Rust". This tough, durable 
coating affords complete protection 
against rust—the insidious enemy of 
unprotected iron and steel! surfaces 
It seals out corrosive fumes, fresh or 
salt woter and air, etc. High gloss 
Film is odorless when dry. For interior 
or exterior use in white, black, alu- 
minum and colors. 


Write for detailec 
ra and our trial offer 
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REMEMBER these faces. Colonels or Navy captains now, they've been picked by STEELCOTE MANUEACTURING) EA 
service boards as officers most likely to hold top posts in years to come. a ST LOUTS 3, MISSOURI 
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clues: 


to the solution of man- 
agement men’s problems 








Published every week——closes 12 days in advance. Rate— 
$5.06 ($2.50 per line for position wanted ads), 
minimum Allow 5 average words as line; 
Address bor number replies c/o 
NEW YORK, 330 W 
SAN FRAN- 


per line 
3 lines count 
» words for ber number 
Business Week to office nearest you 
hind St.. CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
CISCO, 68 Poat St 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Wanted 
Attorney Executive, 8 years in legal Dept. of 


corp. 2 years corporate secretary and as- 
o chief executive of company. Graduate 

Tax Law, Bus. Ad. and Economics 
French Age 34 Box 4549, Business 





Flue nt 
Week 


Sales—Market Development 
American Chemical engineer, 30, single, con- 
nections. English Portuguese, Spanish per- 
fectly, 6 years; Process equipment, packaging 
inery synthetic-natural adhesives, chemi- 
instrumentation Supervisory 
record Ability, character and personality 
above average. Top references. Aces Employ- 
ment Agency R. 7, de Abril 264 (s 601A), Sao 
Paulo, Brazil 


Brazil: Technical 


mact 
cal specialties, 


Executive Assistant. General experience—con- 
sumer durables oemeerne. business degrees 
bilit - responsibility 
Midwest. Box 4575, Busi- 


wanted . Married. 


ness Week. 


Marketing Executive Available—12 years execu- 
tive experience; Sales Management, Purchas- 

Inventory, Production, Distribution 
trol. College man, age married 
aggressive, proven record. Box 4412 


Con- 
Energetic, 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted == 
Technical Sales tative ind jal chem- 


Pp 
cals. 5 yrs. Lab. and Sales exp. Box 4588, Busi- 
ness Week 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease 
Sale or Long Term Lease. ideal Manufacturing 


storage building, Atlanta, Ga., conveniently 
ed; 5 stories and basement; 110,000 sq. ft. 
duty, AAA, reinforced concrete struc 
brick walls, sprinklered, three car rail sid 
truck shipping dock, two freight and 
passenger elevator. Owner erecting larger 
available Price $400,000. Broker 
rect inquiries invited. Box 6124, Atlanta, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing=——= 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment Better employee relations 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars 
Unlimited mileage Write For Folder 
00%, TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 














NEW YORK OFFICE FACILITIES 
iF YOU “CAN'T AFFORD” A NEW YORK OFFICE 


By rendering services through same facilities to 
several firms, business agent can offer the prestige 
and other benefits of a New York branch office at 
a fraction of the expense of such an office 











When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS 


to expedite the ame 4 of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement 
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. . . thinking in terms of 
of 


the economic potential 
the country 
PICTURES on pp. 180-181 


With its annual budget of $55-bil- 
lion, the Defense Dept. is just about 
the biggest business in the world. But 
its staff of professional military men— 
through no fault of its own—has had 
relatively little experience in business. 

\ military man approaching the top 
hg spent most of his life learning how 
to win battles. Then the service sud- 
denlv makes him an administrator. He 
has to figure out how to raise armies, 
and pay and equip them, all without 
overstretching the nation’s economy. 
Men lacking experience and background 
can make monumental blunders. 
¢ In Washington—That’s why the Pen- 
tagon sends its “most likely to succeed” 
officers to finishing school—the Indus 
trial College of the Armed Forces. The 
school is at the 160-vear-old Ft. McNair 
in the heart of Washington’s waterfront 
district. 

rhe industrial college has no coeds 
or football team, but it resembles a con- 
ventional college as much as, say, Harv 
ard’s Business School does. It has its 
faculty, both military and civilian; its 
president, though he’s called command 
ing officer; and a board of regents, or 
advisers. ‘ 

Among the 17 men on the board 
are: James S. Carson, vice-chairman of 
the board of the Colonial Trust Co.; 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, investment banker 
and World War II mobilization off- 
cial; Dr. James Creese, president of 
Drexel Tech; William §. Culbertson, 
Washington lawyer and ex-diplomat; 
R. E. Gillmor, vice-president of the 
Sperry Corp.; and John M. Hancock, a 
partner in Lehman Brothers. 
¢ Ten Months—Students get the full 
treatment in economics and industrial 
mobilization during the 10-month 
course. Subjects include: transportation, 
industrial production, procurement and 
economic stabilization, manpower, eco- 
nomic potential for war, critical and 
strategic materials, development of 
executive skills, fuels, and power. 

These subjects are tossed at them by 
business experts like Clay Bedford 
(BW-—Jan.26’52,p84), former top De- 
fense Dept. aide and now president of 
Chase Aircraft; Horace Mansfield 
Horner, president of United Aircraft; 
and Louis H. Bridenstine, counsel for 
General Motors. 

Then there are such labor men as 
Elmer Walker of the International 
Assn. of Machinists and George Harri- 
son of the Railway & Steamship Clerks. 
Cabinet members like Lovett of De- 
fense, Snyder of the Treasurv, and 


Brannan of Agriculture are lecturers. 
e Experienced— The 
starrv-eyed shavetails. They 
or Navy captains averaging 43 years old 
and about irs in service. Usually, 
they are gra es of a tactical war col 
lege. They lected by service boards 
and are ordered to the Industrial Col 
lege as 1 duty. The men are 
picked most likely to become 
members day .of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 
Graduate 

over indust1 n 
As one cok 
don’t kid o Ives 
top product 
musts. 
the student 
economic p 


n’t expected to take 
in M-day assignment. 
m the staff put it: “We 
We can’t turn out 
bankers, 


1 men, or econo- 


itial of the countrv when 
it comes to raising a big force. That is 
the prim« ideration right now.” 
e All-Out—D 
U.S 
tomed to t 
effort to w 
social, Or pe 
or any cri ke if, 
situation; MC 
tors become the governing ones. 
why the college is growing in 
tance with succeeding class 
‘he coil is under the direct super- 

vision of the JCS. It’s administered by 
the Arm ut the command rotates 
everv two imong the three princi- 
pal services. Air Force Maj. Gen. A. W. 
Vardaman holds the top post now. 
Army Brig. Gen. Jonathan Holman is 
deputy indant for education; 
Capt. B. R. H USN, is deputy 
for extension courses. 

pays its own mer, but 
nnual operating expenses 
are paid Army. Enrollment is 
limited to about 140—with 40 students 
each from nain services, plus some 
Coast Gua ‘ficers and a handful of 
top civilian officials 

Periodic the faculty and entire 
student body make field trips to major 
industrial ters. Most recent trips 
have included Detroit, area plants like 
Ford, Detroit Arsenal, Vickers, Inc., and 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. Visitors to Birming- 
ham, Ala the Pullman Standard 
plant, Co River Newsprint Co., and 
the Continental Gin Co. Other parties 
went to Houston, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Buffalo 

In addition to the regular course, 
the Industrial College maintains corre- 
spondence rses for about 2,500 other 
military students. And there’s a road 
show that gives a capsule version of the 
course throughout the countrv. These 
regional take about two weeks; 
they’re held for reserve, National Guard, 
and locally stationed officers. Industrial- 
ists are invited, and the course is broken 
into four-hour days to facilitate their 
attendance 
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THE TREND 


Danger Looms in Stockpiling 


Will the stockpiling program—intended only to meet 
the needs of war—be converted into a device to stabilize 
markets and prices? 

There’s more and more pressure to do just that, 

W. Averell Harriman, Presidential candidate and ad- 
ministrator of the Mutual Security Program, has said 
that we should use the stockpiling program to stabilize 
the economies of friendly countries. 

And the General Services Administration, which buys 
for the strategic stockpile, is ready (BW—Jun.14'52,p32) 
to buy 30,000 tons of lead, not for the stockpile, but to 
support prices and so maintain domestic production. 

This, for the advocates of a controlled or stabilized 
economy, is the opening for a touchdown run. For this 
would give them a broad degree of control over a field 
of business that they’ve never been able to penetrate 
before. It can lead to the same contro] over metals that 
they now have over farm products. It’s the “foot in 
the door” that could bring an important section of 
manufacturing under regulation—along with agriculture, 
the transportation industries, and utilities. 


What May Happen 


This stockpiling-into-stabilization move is sure to be 
fought along many lines. 

It involves a sweeping extension of the powers of the 
federal government—which many will oppose on that 
basic ground alone. 

It may hurt one wide section of industry, that which 
buys lead or other “stabilized” materials, while benefit- 
ing the producers of raw materials. High prices for 
lead, for example, mean high prices for batteries, paint, 
and a host of other products—and that means opposition. 

We have other doubts. Is there a government agency 
that’s really competent to run such a program? And 
would it really benefit industry? Or the whole economy? 

Take the case of the potato. For years the Dept. of 
\griculture supported the price of potatoes. And it 
brought up a battery of other controls, like acreage 
allotments, to hold down production. But the farmers 
rolled out potatoes until the department couldn’t give 
them away or burn them fast enough. 

Agriculture finally gave up on its program—and 
potatoes became short. This might have been met with 
only a minor rise in prices, but the Office of Price 
Stabilization was in business and determined to hold 
the price down. The result was to turn the industry 
upside down, put the black market back in business, 
and drive potatoes out of the supermarkets. 

OPS gave up in its turn. Potatoes are flooding back 
into the markets. But meanwhile, some customers found 
they could get along without them very well. Wives and 
hostesses have a suspicion that potatoes are fattening 
anyway. And apparently, they weren't too unhappy to 
shift to other foods. 

The potato’s isn’t the only sad story. No one has 
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yet totted up the score on governmental mismanage- | 
ment of economic affairs in the last, say, 10 years. But | 
the field is littered with casualties, both here and abroad. 
Governments everywhere haven't been able to pass up | 
the temptation to regulate free markets. Where they } 
have, as often as not, intervention has been a mistake. 
And when it is, everyone in the country feels it. It’s 
not a case of a few companies missing their market or 
taking losses on inventories. Everyone in the country 
goes without potatoes, or meat, or steel. 

As yet, the General Services Administration is work- 4 
ing only on a scheme for an “intermediate stockpile.” 4 
Officials hope that by fall they'll be releasing lead from 
their stockpile to industry, rather than going on adding 
to the stockpile. And this program might work well. 

But this will be no easy business to choke off. Chile + 
with her copper, Bolivia with tin, and many other 
countries producing raw materials are geared to our 
market. Any drop in demand or prices here brings them 
up against the specter of bankruptcy. So there will be j 
tremendous pressure from abroad, as well as from 
domestic producers, to keep a stabilizing program going. 

With so much at stake, the stockpilers might do well 
to concentrate on defense needs—and hold out against 
the pressure to convert themselves into an ever-normal 
granary. 


Will Businessmen Vote? 


Businessmen gripe at government, but do they vote 
to do anything about it? Surveys say not much. In com- 
pany with too many other Americans, they stay away 
from the voting booths in droves 


This is the vear for reform. The candidates are inter- 
esting, the fight stiff. the issues important. Also, the 
spark that Edward S. Sampson of the Colorado Trade 
Executives Institute struck two years ago (BW-—Sep. 
28’50,p92) has caught fire outside of Denver. Some 200 
national organizations in and out of business are 
needling their members to register and vote. 

These election enthusiasts are backed by 
campaign material supplied by the Advertising Council 
and a grant from the American Heritage Foundation. 
Bread loaves are to carry “Register and vote” bands about 
their middle. (Continental Baking is the first in its 
field to pledge this.) Bottle caps will wear similar 
slogans; so will shopping bags, bulletin boards. 

We wish it didn’t have to be this way. We think it 
would be healthier for the country if individual con- 
science spurred the individual voter to exercise his vot- 
ing right with pride and purpose. But the facts of 
modern life are against us. Individual consciences go 
fishing or play golf. We are lucky that the group 
conscience in voluntary organizations and business com- 
panies picks up the challenge and does the goading. 
Democracy lives only while its voters show they care. 
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This is a time for planning, by business men of 
vision. The day must come when allocations and 
priorities will be words of the past . . . when 
materials will be much easier to get and orders 


perhaps much harder inst that day, let 


some of your dreaming center on stainless steel, 








the most uniquely useful metal in the book— 
hard, strong, beautiful, everlasting. 

@ Our Development Engineers and Research 
Staff are at your service. Let us work with you. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 





Time Teste? 


STANDING BY THE Burlington tracks near 
7 PM, 


you might think you were seeing double! 


Glen Haven, Wisconsin, around 


That's where the Twin Zephy rs pass eac h 
other on their run between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. 











IDENTICAL FROM HEADLIGHT to observa- 
tion car, the Twin Zephyrs are packed 
with features that double your travel fun. 
Glass Vista-Dome atop coaches and ob- 
servation car give you a penthouse view 
of the Mississippi for 300 miles. 


A LOUNGE-TO-DINER PHONE lets you 
know when your table is ready. Every car 
has a radio. And your ride is silky smooth 
with Timken® tapered roller bearings on 
the wheels —the bearings that helped 
usher in streamlined trains. 


The next great step in railroading is “Roller Freight” 


TO SPEED FREIGHT SERVICE, too, railroads 
have waged a ceaseless campaign against 
the “hot box” — main cause of train delays 
After 


years’ intensive effort, they're finding the 


and big source of expense three 


answer in “Roller Freight’. 


( , RETURN ON . < 
a NINVESTMENT fy 


railroads 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” brings the 
tremendous savings — reduces terminal 
uts lube bills 
Roller 


estimated 


inspection man-hours 90! 
up to 89%. When all railroad 
Freight”, 
$190 million a vear, net a 22 


they will save a 


yearly 


return on the investment! 


Watch the railroads Go 


2. ON TIMK 


‘EN Tapered Roller Bearings 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS lick the “hot 
box” problem. One railroad’s “Roller 
Freight” has gone 38 million car-miles 
without a “hot box”. By contrast, friction 
freight averages only 125,000 car-miles 


between set outs for “hot boxes”. 


a ities 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of six 
Applications are available for 
converting existing cars. Other products 


years ago 


of the Timken Company: alloy steel and 


tubing, removable rock bits. 


ee as 


SINCE “ROLLER FREIGHT” makes possible 
faster service, smoother starts, less dam- 
age, it can be the railroads’ big attraction 
for freight business. One railroad has 
upped its livestock hauling business 30% 
with “Roller Freight”. 


NOT JUST A BALL (©) NOT JUST A ROLLER 7 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER c> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST .9.. LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —f 
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Bearing Company. Canton 6, O. 
TIMROSCO" 





